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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The best productions of the Indian drama are nearly a 
dozen in number, and date from a period from about the 
beginning of the fifth to the end of the eighth century A.D., 
embracing something like four hundred years. These plays 
are the compositions of the great dramatists Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti, or have come down under the names of the royal 
patrons Sudraka and Sriharsa, to whom th^ir real authors 
attributed them. 

The greatest of all is Kalidasa, already known to us as the 
author of several of the best Kavyas. Three of his plays 
have been preserved, Abhijhana S&kuntalam , Vikramorvaixyam and 
Malaoikagnimitram. The richness of creative fancy which he 
displays in these, and his skill in the expression of tender feeling, 
assign him a unique place among the dramatists of the world. 
The harmony of the poetic sentiment is nowhere disturbed by 
anything violent or terrifying. Every passion is softened with¬ 
out being enfeebled. The ardour of love never goes beyond 
aesthetic bounds; it never maddens to wild jealousy or hate. The 
torments of sorrow are toned down to a profound and touching 
melancholy. 

We have collected in this volume, the representatives of the 
romantic drama of India, Abhijh&na Sakuntalam and Vikramorva- 
$iyam> dealing with the love-adventures of two (amous kings of 
ancient epic legend. Mdlavikdgnimitra y on the other hand, is a 
story of contemporary love and fancy. 
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PREFACE 


“ The tastes of men differ as much as their senti¬ 
ments and passions, and in feeling the beauties of art as 
in smelling flowers, tasting fruits, viewing prospects 
and hearing a melody, every individual must be guided 
by his own sensations and the incommunicable associa¬ 
tion of his own ideas.” This is what Sir William 
Jones, the first to translate and interpret to Europe this great 
classic of India, remarks regarding the appreciation of a work 
of art. The charm of a great classic as a work of art, in com¬ 
mon with all great works of art, lies in its eternal freshness 
and novelty ; and to each and every mind a great work will 
reveal a new meaning and a new charm which alone arc the 
source of all the enjoyment one derives from reading it. 

How far it has been possible for us to reveal all the mani¬ 
fold charm of this great work of classical antiquity, it is for 
the reader to judge. We have spared no pains in bringing to¬ 
gether all the accessaries to his enjoyment, selecting the best 
of all possible variants, giving a rendering in English of the 
original which is as literal as the idiom allows and adding 
critical, exegetical and rhetorical notes to aid the readers’ un¬ 
derstanding of the text. This is all that we have done ; and if 
the reader docs his part well, he will surely be able to under¬ 
stand and enjoy the book. For after all “ We receive only 
what we give.” 

In preparing this edition, we have in the main followed 
the Devanagarl recension of the text as represented by Monier 
Williams. We are, indeed, very greatly indebted to that schol- 
aily edition of the classic. We have further availed ourselves 
of all printed texts and translations, notably those of Sir William 



Jones, Ryder, and also of the stage version of the Sakuntala 
prepared by Das Gupta and Laurence Binyon, with its illuminat¬ 
ing introduction by India’s greatest living poet We have 
further consulted much of the vast literature on the subject 
and we here make our grateful acknowledgments to all these. 


14th June, 1934 


C. R. Devadhar 
N. G. Suru 



INTRODUCTION 


Kalidasa, his date , life and work*. 

Howsoever overlaid with fantasies or encrusted with a mass 
of isolated events separated in time and place, a widely circu¬ 
lated literary tradition contains within itself a germ of his¬ 
torical truth and can be set aside on pain of doing serious harm 
to that truth. Thus it is with king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, the 
liberal patron of learning and arts, of whom the great poet 
Kdiid&sa was a contemporary. This tradition forms the starting 
point and the basis of the numerous theories regarding the 
age of Kilidasa. Of these two rival theories may hoe be stated 
as those deserving of consideration. According to one held by 
moat European scholars, the VikramAditya of the tradition is 
no other than the Gupta king Candragupta II who assumed the 
title of VifcrainAditya and Moeeded his father Samudragupta 
375 A.D. and made Ujjain his capital. Vincent Smith in 
his early history of India (P. 304, foot-note) expresses the 
view that the earlier works of Kalidasa were composed before 
413 A. D. during the regime of Candragupta and his later 
works were written under Kumargupta I (413 A. D. to 455 A. 
D.) and that possibly his literary career extended even into 
the reign of Skandagupta (453 A. D. to 480 A. D.). 

Some are inclined to suggest from the reference to the 
conquest of the Huns by Raghu in his Digvijaya, that Kalidasa 
must have lived after the victory of Skandagupta over the Huns 
half a century later than the date suggested. But the evidence 
has no probative value. “ There is nothing to indicate any 
reference to reality in this account of the exploits of a king of 
long ago, and if Kalid&sa had lived in the reign of Skandagupta 
when the fortune of the royal house was evidently tottering to 
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a fall, it would be difficult to understand the calm contentment 
with the established order which marks all his works.” 

The other view held by many Indian scholars puts Kali¬ 
dasa in the first century before our era, and makes him a 
contemporary and a protege of King Vikramaditya the founder 
of the Samvat Era—57 B.C. That there is nothing implausible 
in the assumption is clear when on the strong testimony of 
Patanjali’s Mahabha$ya it has been possible to put back the 
beginnings of court poetry in general by a few centuries of the 
Christian Era. And “ Epigraphy not merely confirms the evi¬ 
dence of the Mahabha$ya that artificial poetry originated before 
the commencement of our era but shows that that poetry conti¬ 
nued to be cultivated throughout the succeeding centuries.” Al¬ 
ready in the days of Kani$ka (78 A.D.) Asvaghosa wrote his 
Buddhacarita in the artificial style and called it a Mahakavya. 

In connexion with this writer it is interesting to observe 
that there is a striking resemblance between his poetry and the 
poetry of Kalidasa. Not only is there a close parallelism bet¬ 
ween a few isolated passages and descriptions, but between ideas 
and expressions fairly distributed over the pcem. As Prof. R. 
N. Apte has observed these close resemblances warrant the con¬ 
clusion that “ one of the poets is using the other.” It must 
be remembered that Asvaghosa is a philosopher first and a poet 
afterwards ; while Kalidasa is an original poet. The proba¬ 
bility, therefore, is that Asvaghcsa is the borrower 
and Kalidasa his original. Cowell’s theory of Kali¬ 
dasa's indebtedness to Asvagho$a rests upon the view that 
Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period. The hollowness of this 
view, has, however, been shown by Prof. Shembavnekar in an 
article on ‘ the Date of Kalidasa’ contributed to ” the Journal 
cf the University of Bombay” fVol. I, Part VI, pp. 232-245) 
who points out that the Gupta theory is based on the assump¬ 
tion that Chandragupta II was the first monarch who bore 
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the name Vikramaditya, whereas on the testimony of the Raj¬ 
put Chronicles and the Kathasaritsagara the first king to bear 
that appellation was King Vikramaditya of the Paramara 
dynasty, the hero of countless legends, the ruler of UjjayinI in 
Kalidasa's day. It is held by many that the title * Vikramo- 
rvaSJya' is chosen by the poet in order to glorify and im¬ 
mortalize his patron’s name. According to Kathasaritsagara the 
father of Vikramaditya was Mahendraditya. It is curious to 
note that the word Mahendra as an epithet of Indra is repeated 
by the poet no less than fourteen times in the play and in one 
place it is particularly significant to find the names of the 
lather and son linked up : ( ftwritSTT 3**% 

i ) It is possible, as Prof. Shembavnekar suggests, 
that the play was written at the time of the intended retire¬ 
ment of Mahendra from active life, and the coronation of 
Vikrama as king i Kathasaritsagara XVIII. 59-60). The last 
act of the play, therefore, where prince Ayus is installed as the 
young king is but a poetic reflex of the actual course of events 
of the time n -. 

There is nothing in the arguments adduced by European 
scholars which is repugnant to this theory that Kalidasa lived 
in the 1st century before our era at the court of King Vikrama 
of UjjayinI who founded the Samvat era. Prof. Keith’s view 
that the conclusive evidence displayed in the works preserv¬ 
ed to us of elaborate training in all the learning available to a 
Brahmin student of the Gupta era from the science of politics 
to astrology and the Kamasutra... .everything points to his 
flourishing in the time of Gupta glory ” is only a dogmatic as¬ 
sertion. With regard to the astronomical terms, such as the 
names of the signs of the Solar Zodiac which are supposed to 
be of Greek origin and on which European critics lay so much 
emphasis, it has already been proved by scholars like S. P. 
Pandit. R. N. Apte. that there is nothing to show that they 
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were unknown to the people of India a few centuries before the 
Christian Era. While the occurrence of un-Pai)inian expressions 
and grammatical forms such as 

in Kalidasa can be satisfactorily explained only 
on the assumption that he belonged to a time when the Panmian 
grammar had not obtained a complete vogue. 

The foregoing discussion is enough to justify the truth and 
the vitality of the age-long tradition that the poet belongs to 
the days of the glorious King Vikram&ditya of UjjayinI—the 
founder of the Samvat era (57 B. C). 

With regard to the external details of the poet's life, we 
know next to nothing; the numerous legends told about him 
are but empty figments, and only bear testimony to the great¬ 
ness and extreme popularity of the poet in the land of his 
birth. “ The truly great stand upon no middle ledge; they 
are either famous or unknown.” But Kalid&sa is both famous 
and unknown. We look in vain m his works for knowledge 
about the facts of his life. The impression that we gather ab¬ 
out him from them is that of a man, deeply learned in lite¬ 
rature and philosophy and other traditional lore of the times, 
and more deeply learned in the book of natuie. UjjayinI was 
the city of his heart and he is delighted to sing of her glories 
and of the romantic loves of her maidens. He sings of this Gem 
of AvantI, rich with the storied legends of Udayana and the 
consecrated past, this radiant bit of heaven, with her flower- 
sweet balconies, and black-eyed maidens ; of the dread shrine 
of Siva, Mahakala, of her rich gardens and lotus-lakes that 
send their fugitive sweetness through the dark; and his fond¬ 
ness for the city is so evident in his loving and lingering descrip¬ 
tion of her varied charms that one might legitimately conclude 
that the poet must have spent at least a part of his life in this 
city. Further he was a widely-travelled man and was a keen 
observer of nature—not only of her sublime and wild aspects. 
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but also of her mild and minute manifestations. “ Rarely has 
a man walked our earth who observed the phenomena of liv¬ 
ing nature as accurately as he, though his accuracy was of 
course that of a poet, not that of the scientist.” 

He was essentially an eclectic in his religion and philosophy 
for if the Kumarasambhava is distinctly Sivaistic, the Raghu- 
variiSa is no less distinctly Vi$nuite in tendency ; while Vedantic 
monism or Sairhkhya dualism, or the active devotion of Yoga 
equally engaged his regard; so that, as Ryder says, “ Kali¬ 
dasa moved among the jarring sects with sympathy for all, 
fanaticism for none.” A pleasing trait of his personality is 
his modesty which Coleridge recognises as a sure sign of great 
genius. Above all, his writings are coloured with the suffu¬ 
sion of a charmed equanimity and give the impression of a 
man who walked the earth with a serene and god-like tread, 
with mind and senses keenly responsive to every form of 
beauty, and accepting life and the good things it offers in a 
spirit of sublime acquiescence. 

Of his seven works which have come down to us, three are 
dramas, two epics, one a lyrical piece and one a descriptive 
poem. It is possible to fix the chronology of his dramas, the 
Malavikagnimitra being the composition of his salad days, the 
Vikramorvaslya coming next, and the Sakuntala composed when 
he was in the prime of his manhood. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the Rtusaiiihara was a juvenile piece ; while 
with regard to the two epics Raghuvaiiisa and Kumara¬ 
sambhava, opinions differ, for whereas the introductory stanzas 
of the Raghu suggest that it was written before Kumara, the 
abrupt and undignified ending of it suggests that the hand 
that wrote it was cold before it was finished ; but then we have 
to remember the tradition that in its original form it consisted 
of twenty-five cantos, of which only nineteen have come down to 
us. In general it would be only reasonable to assume that the 
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great works on which his fame chiefly rests—the Sakuntala, the 
Raghuvamsa, the Kumarasarhbhava and the Meghaduta—be¬ 
long to a period of his life when his genius had attained to the 
fullest maturity of its powers. 

The Story of &akuniala in the Mahabkarata. 

We shall now proceed to give the original story in full in 
order to realise how wonderfully baser metal is transmuted 
into gold by passing through the crucible of the poet’s im¬ 
agination. 

Once upon a time that strong-armed king accompanied by 
a large army entered a thick wood. There he chased various 
beasts and killed them by the hundred. Then pursuing a 
deer, he came to a beautiful hermitage on the banks of the 
river Mai ini. He left his army on the skirt of that tranquil 
resort, add laying aside the insignia of royalty, entered the 
place alone, and sought the sage Kanva ; but finding no one 
there he cried aloud “ Who is there ? ” until the forest resounded 
with his cry. Hearing his voice, a beautiful maiden, dressed 
in hermit's garb came out and hailed him with words of wel¬ 
come. On being asked his purpose he told her that he had 
come to pay reverence to the holy saint Kanva. Did she know 
where he had gone ? 

Sakuntala said, “ My blessed father is gone to gather 
fruits in the forest. Please wai awhile : you shall see him 
when he returns.” 

Then, in the absence of the sage, the king seeing this 
lovely maiden of the fair hips and charming smiles, shining in 
her radiant beauty and youth, and her penance and self-res¬ 
traint, said to her, “ Who are you ? Whose are you lovely 
maid ? Why have you come to the forest ? You stole my heart 
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at the first glance. I wish to know more of you. Lovely maid 
answer me.” 

Thus asked the maiden smiling said in her sweet voice. 
“ O Du$yanta, I am the daughter of the sage Kaijva, the high- 
souled, austere, and self possessed saint.” 

Dusyanta said, “Bui he is chaste, gentle maid, pure 
and holy in the world’s regard. Even virtue may swerve from 
its couisc, but he would never swerve from his hard vow. 
How were you born his daughter, for you are so fair ? I am 
filled with doubt about this. Pray answer me.” 

She then told him the story of her birth as she had heard 
it from the saint. Once, Indra, afraid of the austerities of the 
sage Visvamitra, sent the nymph Menaka to tempt him. She 
went to the sage and made reverence to him and while she was 
sportively moving about the hermitage her garment was carried 
away by the wind ; the sage was disturbed and called her to 
him. They stayed together for a Jong time and a daughter 
was born of the union. Menaka deserted her on the banks of 
the Malinl and returned to Indra’s court. The child was cared 
for by sakuntas (birds) and hence was called Sakuntala. The 
saint found her there and reared her up as his foster-child. 

Then Dusyanta said, “ So you are a princess, auspicious 
maiden ; be my loving bride. Tell me what I may do for you. 
Let the whole of my realm be yours today ; be mine by rites of 
Gandharva marriage ; become my wife, sweet maid.” 

Sakuntaia answered, “ Promise me truly what I ask you 
in secret. If the son that will be born to me becomes king 
after you, then, O Dusyanta, I will marry you.” 

So be it,” the king said without thinking and added 
“O my bride of the charming smile, I will take you to my 
city." He, then, married her duly according to the Gandharva 
rite and dwelt with her. Then on the day of parting, hi com 
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forted her and repeatedly promised her that he would send 
a large army to bring his sweet smiling bride to his capital. 

Having thus promised her, the king returned to his 
capital, his mind filled with thoughts of the sage Kanva, and 
wondering what he might do on hearing the news. Sometime 
after he had left, Kanva came back to the hermitage, and 
Sakuntala durst not approach him for shame. But the great 
saint knew it through his divine vision and he was pleased and 
said, “ Dear child, that you lived secretly with a man, for¬ 
getting me, is as I see it, not against the law ; for the 
Gandharva form of marriage is declared to be the best for a 
K$atriya, when both love one another, and no consecration 
by holy chants is deemed necessary. Dusyanta is the best 
among the men, noble and law-abiding ; and since you have 
found a loving husband, you shall give birth to a noble son, 
mighty in the world. ” 

Sakuntala then begged of the sage to think kindly of 
Dusyanta, her husband. 

She gave birth to a boy of unmeasured powers in the 
hermitage ; his hands were marked with the quoit, and he 
quickly grew to be a splendid boy. When he was only six 
years old he rode on the back of lions, tigers and bears near 
about the hermitage and tamed them and sported with them ; 
so that they gave him the name ‘ Sarvadamana ’ the ‘All-tamrr.’ 
Then seeing the child and his more than human deeds, Kanva 
said that it was time the child was consecrated as Yu vara ja 
and calling to him his pupils he bade them take Sakuntala and 
her boy to her husband’s home. For people do not like a mar¬ 
ried woman to stay long among her relatives, as it is against the 
law, and destroys their character and reputation. 

They then set out with Sakuntala and her son for Hasti- 
napura, and drawing near the king who instantly recognised 
her, they led her into his presence. She bowed to him and 
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said, “ This is your son, O king, install him as Yuvaraja, even 
as you promised before, when, we met.” 

Hearing those words, the king, although he remembered 
everything, said, “ I know not whose you are, you vile hermit- 
woman ; I do not remember to have wedded you for duty, plea¬ 
sure or wealth. Stay or leave as you choose; do what you 
like.” 

Having heard those words Sakuntala was nigh fainting 
for shame and grief and stood motionless like a pillar. Her 
eyes became red with grief and anger ; her lips quivered, and 
she looked obliquely at the king seeming to consume him with 
her glances. Concealing her feelings and controlling her anger 
she held in check the magic power that her penance had given 
her. She thought for a while and looked at her husband in 
rage and grief, and said passionately to him, “ How do you say 
“ I do not know ” like any ordinary person when you 
know everything, O king ? ’’ 

“ I do not remember the son born of you, O Sakuntala. 
Women are ever such liars. Who will believe your words ? Are 
you not ashamed to talk to me such incredible things ? Go, 
you vile hermit-woman.” 

■Sakuntala made answer, “King, remember truth is the 
highest divinity; do not break your promise. But if you 
cling to a lie and believe not your own self, I must go away. 
There is no union with a man like you. Even without you my 
son shall protect the foursquare earth adorned with the lofty 
mountains.” 

So saying, Sakuntala started, when a’bodiless voice spoke 
to Du$yanta, “ Take your child, Du$yanta, do not scorn your 
wife Sakuntala. You are indeed the father of her boy. 
Sakuntala tells the truth.” Having heard thus, the king joy¬ 
fully said to his chaplain and ministers : “ Hear these words 
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of the angels. For if I were to receive my son, solely relying 
on her words, he would be suspected by the people, he would 
not be pure.” 

Then he received the boy and lovingly embraced him. He 
then honoured his wife and comforting her, said. “Our mar¬ 
riage was a secret one ; so to save your reputation, I hesitated 
thus, my Queen ; for the people would have thought that it 
was a woman's passion that brought you to me. I gladly for¬ 
give you the harsh words which in an excess of passion you 
spoke to me, because you love me.” Then Dusyanta gave the 
name * Bharata ’ to sakuntala’s son. and made him crown 
prince i Yu vara ja). 

The changes introduced by the poet. 

Such is the story in its original form set forth with a con 
siderable concision of all extraneous elements, into the dry 
bones of this bare and unromantic tale, the poet has breathed 
the life of poetry and lifted it from a story of sordid passion 
into one of the most moving and ideal of loves. Into this 
matrix of the old the poet’s dramatic imagination has fitted in 
such new elements, transforming, adding and reshaping it as 
to sublimate it into the very essence of poetry. 

The fatal flaw in the original story is the rejection of 
Sakuntala by Dusyanta for reasons which are anything but con¬ 
vincing. They give him the character of a rake who would 
fain hide the folly of his youth, and degrade his love into lust, 
rank and disgusting -a mere diversion in the enforced separation 
from his harem-love. Thus the Dusyanta of the epic is de¬ 
cidedly contemptible. 

So the first great change which the poet introduces into 
the story is the cur>r of Durvasas which Clouds the king’s me¬ 
mory—a supcrnatuial element whose influence is of a compul¬ 
sive kind and we feel it ha* icmoved the king’s capacity or 
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responsibility for dealing with the situation ; so that what is 
base and unconscionable betrayal of trustful innocence becomes 
only a tragic error involving no conscious breach of right—but 
on the other hand accompanied by a full conviction of right. 
We thus feel that “ Men fight blindly in the dark ' themselves 
the authors of their proper wee,’ and the power that works 
through them makes them the instrument of a design not their 
own ” This influence of the supernatural thus saves the king 
from moral responsibility in his repudiation of sakuntala. But 
the recognition-ring which Du^yanta gave to Sakuntala might 
have saved the situation ; so the play of chance which has 
such an appreciable influence at the most critical point in the 
action. It is just an accident that sakuntala drops her ring in 
the holy water at Sakravatara. before that fatal moment of 
her encounter with the king. The curse, however, is so modi¬ 
fied as to exert its baneful influence for a time only until the 
king secs the ring—so miraculously recovered from the maw 
of a carp which a fisherman opened. Here perhaps in the 
matter of the curse, and its modification which to the Indian 
mind are matters of frequent occurrence a foreigner will have 
to exercise what Coleridge happily describes as “ that willing 
suspension of disbelief which constitutes pot tic faith” ; although 
i.t must be remembered that ” the poet has delicately managed 
the matter as not to shock even a Modern and Western reader 
with a feeling of strong improbability." 

Sakuntala is certainly charming in the epic ; she is direct 
in her simplicity and fearful innocence. So also is the king’s 
proposal of marriage a direct one—he is nqt troubled by those 
doubts by which a lover’s heart is assailed. Straightway they 
go to the job, Sakuntala feels no qualms in telling the king 
the story of her birth ; and like practically minded parents 
who arrange the dowries and the destinies of their children, 
she bargains with the king for the destiny of her offspring 



and only after she has secured the promise does she yield 
to his importunities. How drab, how prosaic is this tale of 
the wooing and winning of the bride! And how wonderfully 
has the poet transfused it into the very quintessence of ro¬ 
mance and poetry! Their meeting, the story of her birth, the 
rapid growth of a mutual passion, the ecstasy of his adora¬ 
tion, the rapturous confession of their mutual love, and the 
final winning—how the minds of both are followed through pas¬ 
sion, doubt, despair to exaltation and intense love. And yet 
“ the ardour of love is not allowed to go beyond aesthetic 
bounds/’ The story of Sakuntala’s birth is most skilfully woven 
into the conversation of the king with her two friends, and the 
promise as to Sakuntala’s future destiny comes spontaneously 
from the king and is not extracted from him as the condition 
of their union. And both these have been managed with ab¬ 
solute delicacy and grace, ^akuntala with a maiden’s exquisite 
modesty and shyness playing the part of an interested listener. 

Thirdly Sakuntaft leaves her forest-home for the palace 
before her son is bom > and lastly the final union takes place 
after a long period of suffering and remorse. 

Besides these changes, the poet has added largely from 
his imagination some very beautiful scenes and characters. As 
Ryder points out “ only acts one and five, with a part of Act 
VII rest upon the ancient text, while acts two, three, four and 
six with moat of seven, are a creation of the poet” It is obvious 
that a drama cannot be successfully written with such a meagre 
number of characters as in the epic—Du$yanta, Sakuntala and 
Kapva with the small boy somewhere in the background. To 
these Kalidasa has added from the hermitage, the palace and 
the street, and finally from the “ Elysian region which is re¬ 
presented with vague precision in the last act.” 

And yet it is interesting to note how minutely the poet 
has utilised his sources, how many are the epic suggestions 
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which he has incorporated- into his play. These it is worth 
listing together “ to show how keen is the eye of genius.” A 
careful student will not fail to notice for instance that the 
king lays aside the insignia of royal office, that SakuntalS 
appears in a bark dress, and the name Sakuntala itself is used 
in a very beautiful and effective way in the recognition scene 
in Act VII. Kanva’s power of divination which saved the 
heroine from telling herself of her union with the king, the 
marks of imperial birth on the hand of the child, his rough 
play with the wild animals which earned him his nick-name 
” All-tamer ” these and many others have not only been pre¬ 
served but utilised with very great skill and delicacy. 

Construction and analysis of the plot. 

As Tagore remarks there are two unions in Sakuntala 
and the central motif of the play is the progress from the earlier 
union of the first three acts with its youthful beauty and ro¬ 
mance through an interval of separation, and intense and 
speechless agony to the ultimate union in the Elysian regions 
of eternal bliss described in the last act. The play, therefore, 
naturally falls into three divisions each having a distinct at¬ 
mosphere of its own—the first four acts constituting the first 
division, the fifth and sixth the second, and the seventh act 
the last. 

For the first four acts the scene is laid in the hermitage. 
The poet has already^ in the prelude intimated that it was 
the time of pleasant summer, and even within the precincts of 
the sacred grove every tree and plant is touched by its magic 
fingers so that “ the wild-wood bloom outglows the garden 
flowers.” No poet had a richer and fuller sense of sensuous 
loveliness or a more masterly command of the resources of 
suggestive incidents, imagery and pictorial phrasing such as 
would reveal that loveliness in words. Thus along with the 
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exquisite peace of the place, the king feels what the throbbing 
of his arm has intimated to him, the presence of “Beauty 
that takes all peace away.” 

Then come the maidens on the scene, with the lovely 
Sakuntala in the centre, delicate as a jasmine blossom, who 
waters her leafy sisters and takes delight in that duty : whose 
dawning youth is slyly suggested by her friend remarking that 
it was youth that had given her bosom its lovely swell. The 
Kesara tree is beckoning to her with his leafy fingers as it he 
means to speak to her and as she approaches him she looks a 
lovely vine that twines about him ; her breath-taking beauty 
is obseived by thg king who remarks how “youth with all its 
magic charm blossoms within her blood.” How lovely was the 
reason for the union of ‘ the moonlight of the forest \ “ all 
flowers now. all youth, and like a bridegroom newly dressed 
the mango takes and holds her to his breast.” 

Thus as Tagore has remarked the poet “ has fully painted 
all the blandishments, playfulness and fluttering of the into¬ 
xicating sense of youth, the struggle between deep bashfulness 
and strong self-expression.” Nature is not something outside 
of man with a*life-spirit and purpose of its own; but it is 
a background for reflecting human emotion. This which is 
felicitously described as “ atmospheric subjectivity ” is one fea¬ 
ture of Kalidasa’s nature poetry. 

How skilfully is the king introduced to the heroine : the 
bee has left the jasmine and is trying to settle on sakuntala’s 
face ; she calls for help and her friend playfully suggests that 
she had better call on Dusyanta, the king, whose duty it was 
to protect the hermitage. This gives Dusyanta, who so long 
had been eagerly watching them, his cue. He enters, and 
Sakuntali feels a strange flutter in her heart at sight of him. 
She had not known Cupid before ; and hence ' her heart was 
bare of armour; she could not distrust either the sentiment of 
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love or the character of her lover ; but there wa< no nerd 
to aim herself against the sentiment or to distrust the lover’s 
character. For in the subsequent conversation between her 
friends and the king, it has been very artistically revealed that 
he was in every way worthy of her, and her friends too feel that 
if father Ka$va were present he would do honour to the guest 
and offer him the one possession he prized most. Dusyanta’s 
doubts regarding her birth are stilled when urged by him 
Sakuntala’s friends narrate to him how she was the daughter 
of Vigvamitra and Menaka and is being reared not for the 
religious life but for marriage with some one worthy of her. 
(Sakuntalia in feigned anger rises to leave when Priyamvada 
detains her saying she had promised her the watering of two 
trees and she could not leave before she had paid her debt ; 
at which the king most gallantly gives her the ring to redeem 
her debt. This is the fatal ring which failed Sakuntala just 
at the critical moment, and whose recovery restored the king's 
memory. The ring episode has indeed been very skilfully 
woven into the texture of the play and forms a sort of an 
organic filament in the whole fabric. 

Their conversation is disturbed by the alarm of the ele¬ 
phant, which very beautifully signalises the storming of the 
peaceful and serene forest-retreat by the importunate forces 
of love and the outside world. 

Act II shows how the king now pines for love, which 
allows him no rest at night and deprives him of all his zest 
for the pleasures of hunting. He recounts his feelings to his 
unsympathetic friend, the Vidu$aka, and gratefully receives the 
request of the young hermit to protect the hermitage against 
the attacks of the demons. Then comes a messenger from the 
palace requesting the king’s presence at a festival there, and 
this gives the king the opportunity to dismiss all his retinue 

B 
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and the Vidusaka, assuring him, to prevent a scandal, that his 
remarks about SakuntaLa were not made in earnest 

The third Act intimates to us in its introductory scene 
the love-stricken condition of Sakuntala. The king has already 
driven off the powers of evil, and dismissed by the hermits, 
now yrks his love who spends those hours of midday heat 
with her friends on the vine-wreathed banks of the Malini. 
There she is discovered reclining on a bed of lotus-leaves, writ¬ 
ing at her friend's suggestion a love-missive to the king. How 
careful is the poet to show that Sakuntala in her maiden shame 
has not revealed her passion even to the friends of her bosom 
for long; it is only now when importuned by them that she talks 
of the desperate state to which she has been driven by love. 
Then follows a scene of ideal passion which is enshrined in syl¬ 
lables of imperishable fire; Sakuntala. has composed a song 
which breathes of the keen anguish that fills her heart, and the 
king who has overheard all comes on the scene and assures 
them of his deep devotion for the fair Sakuntala. With 
rare skill, the poet makes Sakuntala jealously remark that they 
should not tax the great king’s-courtesy—is he not separated 
from the fair eyes that long await his return to the palace ? 
Upon which comes the confession of his passionate love for her. 
But they have heard that kings are prodigal of their love to 
many, Anasuya remarks—whereupon the king assures them 
that in spite of many a wife in the palace courts, henceforth 
this dear friend of theirs shall be the chief glory of his throne. 
The friends now make excuses and leave and the lovers are 
left to themselves. How gracefully, how delicately is the love- 
scene drawn; “ a kiss unkissed is the climax beyond which 
the affair does hot pass.” As already remarked the poet does 
not allow love to go beyond aesthetic bounds. The scene is 
ended by the arrival of Gautaxnff who oomes to take away 
fiakuntafik to the hermitage. 
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The fourth act is lull of the shadows of the coining doom. 
Anasuyd expresses her fears that surrounded by the bright 
ladies with their courtly ways, the king may not remember 
SakuntaU or the hermitage. Priyamvada, however, assures 
her that persons so noble are not changeable; what troubles 
her mi the other hand is to know what Father Kaayva will say 
when he knows at the union. Then comes the dread DurvOsas 
to the ASrama. ftoor Sakuntalft is far too deeply burdened to 
notice him. Care has already come and nested in her bosom ; 
then like a knife an the innocent lamb falls the fierce impreca¬ 
tion of the choleric sage, which, however, is modified through 
the intercession of the agitated Priyaspvadft. He graciously 
grants that although dakuntafi shall be clean razed from her 
husbands memory, yet at the sight of the recognition ring the 
spell shall break. Happily the king has given Sakuntala his 
signet-ring that the friends feel will save her; they decide to 
tell no one of the incident; for poor $akuntala ought not to 
be troubled; who would sprinkle boiling water on the jasmine 
flower and scald it? 

The next scene opens in the tearful glimmer of the languid 
dawn, where in a very suggestive stanza a pupil of Kanva 
compares with the simultaneous rise and fall of heaven’s 
brightest luminaries, the strange mutations of human life. 
Kaova by now has returned, and a divine votoe has informed 
him of the marriage of Sakuntala and her approaching mater¬ 
nity. He decides to send her under the escort of his trusty 
pupils and Gautami to the king. And now follows the scene 
of leaving-taking which is drenched through and through in 
the heavy dew of long and living sorrow at* the severance from 
a Paradise of love, innocence and vital memories— a Para¬ 
dise which for ever vanishes from the picture. Hard of heart 
must he be who can read the act without mist in his eyes or 
catch in his voice! What tender leave-taking of the trees and 
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plants, of the deer and peacock of the Vanajyotsna, of the doe 
that is slow by the weight of her young, of the fawn, her foster- 
child, that would fain prevent her going and catches the end 
of her garment, and lastly of the friends of her girlhood and 
her father. What lingering farewell! Who can tear the fond 
parent from his beloved child ! How the truth of the Prakft 
verse comes home to us ^fspsrf 

.frsft smt otP-r ll i 

... fspft srat infer rpwiJj; tl With a mind galled and bleeding 
^ukuntala finds herself between two worlds the one now lost 
to her, and the other dark and uncertain. The friends are 
already filled with apprehensions and tell Sakuntala to show 
the ring in case the king is slow to recognise her, and with her 
father’s words of consolation and advice in her ears, and with 
a heart heavy with grief she bids fare-well to the forest-world. 

Here the lyrical element of the play reaches its climax. 
It is a most luminous picture of a great experience of life 
passed through the recreative process of expression and its 
pathos is profound and almost lacerating. And here again nature 
not only echoes the feelings of the persons and even the pro¬ 
gress of their thought —but actively partakes of man’s joys and 
sorrows and gives a foreboding of the approaching catastrophe. 

We now come to the second division of the play. “In 
passing from the Fourth Act to the fifth we suddenly enter 
a new atmosphere ”—as Tagore remarks, “ from the ideal 
world of the hermitage we go forth to the royal court with its 
hard hearts, crooked ways of love-making, difficulties of union.” 
Now the poet momentarily draws aside the curtain from the 
king’s love affairs ; we hear a woman’s voice singing in an 
impassioned strain : it is a taunt to the king for his forgetting 
of Hamsapadika, on account of queen Vasumatl. Tagore des¬ 
cribes it as “ a small rent in the veil through which w F e can get 
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an idea of the royal sin Of course, he is judging from pre 
sent day standards, imputing moral obliquity to Dus yam a 
when nothing of the kind is ever intended. What he calls " the 
tear-strained song of a stricken-heart ” is nothing more than a 
part of the give and take between the king and the women 
of the harem. It gives us a rude shock without doubt. The 
beauteous dream of the hermitage has already vanished. The 
two hermits who are escorting Sakuntala at once feel that 
they have entered an altogether new world, “ a house lapped 
in flames of fire/’ peopled ■ with folk “who are unclean and 
manacled and fettered as slaves.” By such touches as these 
does the poet prepare us for the crisis, for which he ha> 
now secured an effective setting. 

Hamsapadika’s song has caused a strange disturbance in 
Du$yanta's soul, as if it sought something it could not find - 
the shadow of something dearly loved in a former and for¬ 
gotten birth. And in this mood, with a heart, filled with a 
longing like sweet pain, he comes to face Sakuntala- and the 
hermits. What a fine and moving irony is there in that sweet 
song which tells of the effect of music, and of beauty. 

The repudiation scene is one of the most masterly scenes 
in the whole range of literature, and we clearly feel how the 
avalanche is loosed and is coming inch by inch until gather¬ 
ing force it hurtles down with a tremendous force and crashes 
upon the dear head of the devoted sakuntala. The king denies 
having had anything to do with sakuntala. he does not recog¬ 
nize her when her veil is removed ; and by a most fatal chance 
the ring of recognition has already been lost. Thus when 
direct evidence ( sRqjgr SWT°T ) ^ ai ^ s l )0or Sakuntala makes 
the pathetic attempt of reviving his memory by verbal testi¬ 
mony ( 5JT5* jjqjTjy ) The irony of the king’s remark 

cuts like a sharp knife, when everything 
fails her, with a mind tom between the pangs of despised love 
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and the anguish of remorse, she bewails that in the innocence 
of her heart she should have given her honour to a man whose 
mouth drops honey, but whose heart is filled with poison! 
Aarangarava has a few spars with the king, and roundly 
abusing both Dusyanta and Sakuntala, bids them 
leave. “With rare poetic insight Kalidasa has declined to 
restore Sakuntala to Kanva’s hermitage. It was impossible 
for her to live in harmony with that hermitage in the way she 
had done before. .A mighty silence was now needed, worthy 
of the mighty grief of the mourner/' 

The fifth Act with its painful and tense tragedy has strain¬ 
ed our nerves to the utmost, and we stand in need of relief. So 
with a rare judgment the poet gives us at the beginning of the 
sixth act, a scene drawn almost raw from life, but one which 
is of vital importance to the play. For it describes the re¬ 
covery of the ring from the maw of a carp which a fisherman 
had opened, and in the main act the poet describes how the 
king recognizes the wrong unwittingly done and of his heart- 
wrenching agony at loss of his beloved wife. He seeks to con¬ 
sole himself with a portrait he had himself drawn of his love, 
when the jealous queen Vasumati is reported to be coming 
to him ; but her presence would have been altogether out of 
place in a scene of severe penitence and tenderness, and the 
poet very skilfully avoids it by making the thoughtful queen 
give precedence to affairs of state. The minister obtains from 
the king the decision of a law-point involving the right of in- 
heritance—an episode which only deepens the King’s regret by 
reminding him of his childlessness. 

The screams of the Vid<u$aka, who has been roughly 
handled by Matali, awaken the king from his despair. This 
is necessary as Matali explains “ for bringing the king back 
to the realization that there are duties superior to private 
feeling.” Indra requires his help in quelling the demons—the 
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brood of K&lanemi. 

We come to the last division of the play; and from the 
gross and stifling atmosphere of the court and the capital, we 
escape into a divine and rarified atmosphere. What a contrast 
does it present with Kanva’s hermitage. “We have there a 
hermit’s daughter in the exuberance of youth, her two 
companions running over with playfulness, .the bee in- 
toxicated with perfume..” From this Eden of bliss, 
flakuntala, one of Eve’s daughter, is exiled in disgrace. 
“ But far different was the aspect of the other hermitage 
where Sakuntala. the mother of Bharata and the incarnation 
of goodness took refuge... .There a single boy fills the loving 
bosom of the entire forest-world ; he absorbs all the liveliness 
of the trees, creepers, flowers and foliage”. Now as before 
when he was about to enter Kanva’s Asiama, the arm of 
the king throbs presaging his approaching fortune. He hears 
the matrons chiding the unruly boy and finds him dragging 
.at the touselled mane of a lion’s cub. The anagnorisis is the 
most skilfully and delicately managed of scenes. “What fire 
is in the child ! ” the king remarks. His heart goes out to 
him; then as he stretches his hand, the marks of imperial 
birth are revealed. And then as the matrons say to him “Is 
not the §akuntala lovely the most wonderful and effective 
use of word-play ever met with in literature— the child begins 
to look about for his mother Sakuntala. When at last, in despair 
they call him to help them with the unruly boy, they are amazed 
at the "Speaking likeness” between him and the child, and 
tell him that the child belonged to Puru s line, that he had 
a heavenly nymph for mother who was cruelly abandoned by 
her heartless husband-—a very beautiful instance of the use of 
irony in Kalidasa—yet all this is not enough for the king. It 
is only when he touches the magic amulet, and is told by the 
matrons that none but his father or mother can touch it with 
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impunity, that he realises that his dearest hope has come true 
Then comes Sakuntala on the scene who may be described in 
the words of Bhavabhuti as' SRliWf £Kf 5 q$hr~ 

“ Pathos incarnate or the very pain of severence embodied * " 
the heart of the loving wife is full of understanding, of for¬ 
giveness ; she blames only her fate which had been fixed foi 
her by some former transgression of hers, and under the 
auspices of the divine pair Sakuntala and her boy are united 
to Dusyanta ; and even if 44 there is one Paradise lost ” yet 
there is “ another Paradise regained." 

Sdkuntala, its inner meaning : 

Starting with Goethe's words that the Sakuntala “ blends 
together the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
that it combines heaven and earth in one, Dr. Tagore re¬ 
marks that the Sakuntala according to Goethe 44 contains the 
history of a development—the development of flower into fruit, 
of earth into heaven, of matter into spirit." The drama 44 was 
meant for translating the whole subject from one world to 
another—to elevate love from the sphere of physical beauty 
to the eternal heaven of moral beauty." "One sudden gust 
of youthful impulse had in a moment given her up to 
Dusyanta, but that was not the true the full winning of her ; 
the best means of winning is by devotion, by Tapasya . There¬ 
fore, the poet has made the two lovers undergo a long and 
austere tapasya that they may gain each other truly, eternally." 
44 In this drama Kalidasa has extinguished the volcanic fire of 
tumultuous passion by means of the tears of the penitent 
heart" 

litre is a poet’s interpretation of a poet, and howsoever 
j ru’ifui it may be, it should not blind us to its oentral defect 
u regards the first union of the lovers as a moral lapse. There 
is nothing to show that the poet ever regards the lovers as sin- 
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ners, nor do any of the characters in the stage so regard it. 
On the other hand, every one commends the union and blesses 
it. Love is a beautiful passion of the soul, and youth a stuff 
that will not endure ; do not, therefore, despise love; cherish 
it, and cherish the noble, and generous impulses of youth. Ah! 
but youth and love are not all; the gods are jealous ; “ like 
flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, they kill us for 
their sport.” This tragic circumstance of our being is illus¬ 
trated in the drama. Sakuntala is happy and apparently se¬ 
cure i but suddenly a total reverse of fortune comes upon her 
—the calamity descending on her from the clouds with light¬ 
ing swiftness. It makes us feel that man is blind and help¬ 
less, the plaything of an inscrutable power. 

Character. 

As already remarked, the poet has added to the meagre 
number of characters in the epic tale very largely from the 
grove, the city and the heavenly regions. It is remarkable that 
with great insight the poet gives but little part to the conven¬ 
tional Vidu$aka in this play than in the others ; he has abso¬ 
lutely very little place in so serious a play. In the Malavika, 
he plays a principal part and arranges all the intrigues ; in the 
Vikramorvasiya, although he plays secondary role, yet his 
presence contributes greatly to the humour of the play and also 
to the complication of the plot. In the Sakuntala, however, 
he sinks into utter insignificance. Yes, he knows the love- 
affair in the grove; but addlepatted that he is, he believes what 
the king says at the moment, viz. that his love for Sakuntala 
was all a joke—and never again speaks to the king about it. 
Here is irony—a literary expedient which Kajidasa has very skil¬ 
fully used in the play. Had he been present at the repudia¬ 
tion he would have spoken, and the tragedy averted. He is 
very cleverly dismissed on other business in Act II, as his 
presence would have spoilt the beautiful love idyll. 
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The two companions of Sakuntala are drawn with deli¬ 
cate taste. How well are they differentiated, Anasuya grave and 
sensible, Priyamvada playful, vivacious, and yet both are 
equally devoted to Sakuntala ; so also are the two pupils 
Parangarava and Saradvata skilfully distinguished—one proud 
and haughty, not afraid to rebuke the king severely, and the 
other more reserved and calm. Kanva, the loving hermit, and 
the motherly Gautami, too, both brimful of affection for Sakun¬ 
tala are excellent creations. While the divine pair Marica and 
Aditi are wonderfully contrasted with them with their solemn 
majesty, and with their unwearied contemplation of the world, 
intervening to set it right whenever necessary with disinterest¬ 
ed zeal. “ The small boy in the last act" as Ryder remarks 
“has magically become an individual in Kalidasa’s hands.” 

The fisherman and the policemen are drawn with no less 
skill in the opening scene of Act VI. They are drawn ‘ raw 
from life” ; their unjust, overhearing conduct to the fisherman 
representing the spirit of those in office generally, who are 
made giddy by power 

Very grave injustice is done to Dusyanta by representing 
him as a bee that ever seeks fresh honey. The fact that he. 
had many wives in his harem, and therefore, as is natural, 
there are intrigues in the palace to win him and oust the rival 
from his affection does not necessarily show moral depravity 
when it is remembered that polygamy was so common in those 
days and is current to this day in India. Dhanamitra, the sea¬ 
faring merchant was a rich man; “ he must have many wives,” 
Dusyanta remaiks. This shows that polygamy was quite an 
accepted fact in those days. Kalidasa has taken very great 
pains to save him “from his epic shabbiness.” He is a worthy 
hero, the ornament of the Purus, full of noble impulses, and 
careful to see that there is nothing in his conduct that is 
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against the law. He is very brave and exerts himself nobly in 
the interest of his subjects. He is commended on all hands, 
by the hermits, by Kaajva, by Marica, the divine father of 
creation, and by the office is in Uie palace—and this is no 
mere flattery of the kin^. With scrupulous care does Kalidasa 
show that he would not entertain any immoral thought about 
women. We have only to think of the apprehensions that 
filled his heart when he realised that. $akuntal£ had already 
captured it. His intuition was infallible ; no unworthy thought 
would receive quarter in his mind. And it turns out that 
what he feared “ as fire was the jewel of his desire.’" He relies 
upon the genial sense of youth. To him “ love is an unerring 
light, and joy its own security.” His later rejection of Sakun- 
tala also is not due to the fact that he despises her, but his 
fear that in accepting her whom he does not remember to 
have married, he would have committed an egregious sin. 

And what words, will adequately describe the noblest and 
the loveliest of poetic creations the sweet Sakuntala ? She 
" dominates the whole play. She is actually on the stage in 
five of the acts, and her spirit pervades the other two, the se¬ 
cond and the sixth.” “ So noble a union of sweetness with 
strength is one of the miracles of art.” Bred in the hermitage, 
amid the plants and trees, there is an innate simplicity and 
purity in her character. She yields to the impulse of love, and 
yet with a maiden’s modesty would rather suffer in silence 
than speak of her passion. There is struggle in her soul “ bet¬ 
ween deep bashfulness and strong self-expression.” She 
is trustful; that gives her strength in her distress—the rigid, 
tearless endurance of the blows of circumstance. She is for¬ 
giving, and kind to her husband, in spite of the cruellest breach 
of her confidence. 

Her character grows under our very eyes—from the sweet, 
loving girl she has been developed into “ the model of a de- 
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voted wife, with her leserve, endurance of sorrow, and a life 
of rigid spiritual discipline.” She has passed through great 
experiences of life—love, friendship, motherhood, most cruel 
humiliation and suspicion, and finally reunion with her hus¬ 
band. Like a flower meshed with the grey dew to the end she 
appears as a vision of sweetness, purity and strength. 

The Title of the play. 

Like the ornaments of Vasantsena in the Mrcchakatika, 
the signet ring has been used as a dominant motif in the play. 
In the first act Dusyanta offers it to Sakuntala's friend to re¬ 
deem the debt she owes her ; and in the fourth act, after the 
curse of Durvasas, when Anasuyfi goes to appease his anger 
and he modifies his curse by saying that the spell shall break 
at the sight of some token of recognition, Priyamvada tells us 
how the king at time of parting put the ring, engraved with his 
own name, in Sakuntala’s finger to remember him by , and that 
will save Sakuntala. Here Kalidasa has most skilfully em¬ 
ployed dramatic irony ; the well-meaning friends, with the de¬ 
sire to spare the feelings of Sakuntala decide not to speak 
to any one of the episode of the cutsc. although towards the 
end of act IV they merely drop a hint Dy saying to Sakuntala 
that should the king be slow to recognize her, she should show 
him the ring. Supposing they had explained, the tragedy of 
Sakuntala s cruel rejection would well have been averted. “ Our 
deeds are ours their ends none of our own.” We know how the 
fatal ring fails Sakuntala at the most critical moment in the 
court scene in the fifth act; and in the opening scene of act 
VI we hear of its miraculous recovery from the maw of a 
carp-fish opened by the fisherman. At its sight, memory 
is revived, and Dusyanta is now consumed with remorse. He 
reviles the ring; but the Vidusaka consoles the king by point¬ 
ing to the ring as one that shows that incredible meetings do 
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take place. Filially in the seventh act when Sakuntala 
sees the ring, the king tells her how at the sight ot the ring 
his memory returned. He offers to put it on her finger, but 
Sakuntala would not trust it; she would rather have the king 
wear it. 

Thus it will be seen that <his episode of the ring whose 
loss prevents the immediate recognition of SakuntalA is very 
effectively conceived and woven into the texture of the play. 
Aptly, therefore, is the play given the name “ Ahhijfiana- 
Sakuntala.” 

Kalidasa repeats himself. 

• 

If we compare the three plays of Kalidasa, it will be seen 
how many incidents are repeated in the three plays; but in 
the Sakuntala these incidents are handled with far more per¬ 
fect art. Thus the pretty idea of the king concealing himself 
and listening to the confidential talk of Sakuntala and her 
friends is found in Act III of the Malavikagnimitra. When 
leaving Sakuntala makes the pretext that her foot is pricked 
by a sharp blade of grass, and casts a stolen glance at the 
king; even so does Urvasi in the Vikramorvasffya pretend that 
her garment is caught in the branches to delay her going. Both 
express their love by letters. While Ayus has a peacock to 
play with, Bharata is given a clay peacock to induce him to 
give up his rough play with the lion’s cub. The love-intrigues 
in the harem which figure so largely in the Vikramorelya and 
Malavikagnimitra are simply hinted at in the Sakuntala. 
Hamsapadika sings her song hinting at the king’s inconstancy 
and queen Vasumatl in a jealous fit snatches the box of paint¬ 
brushes from Caturika, the maid, who was taking them to the 
king. However, these are never brought on the stage. With 
true poetic insight Kalidasa has avoided the temptation of bring¬ 
ing any other woman into competition with SakuntalS. 
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S&kuntala, its recensions. 

There is no wonder that several recensions of the play 
should have become current in India. Of these four are 
generally distinguished from one another, the Bengali, Deva 
nagari, Kasmiri, and south Indian; but in point of fact we 
need take into account only two recensions the longer one be¬ 
ing the Bengali, with 221 stanzas with the commentaries of 
Sankara and Candrasekhara, and the Devanagari with 194 
stanzas with Raghavabhatta’s commentary; the Kasmiri gives 
an introductory scene to act VII, but is no more than a com¬ 
bined version of these two, while the south Indian with the 
commentary of Katayavema, closely follows the Devanagari. 
The text represented by Sir William Jone’s translation as also 
that of Ryder is the Bengali, and Ryder remarks “ I find it 
hard to believe that any lesser artist could pad such a master¬ 
piece and pad it all over, without making the fraud apparent 
on almost every page. The briefer version, on the other hand 
might easily grow out of the longer, either as an acting text, or 
as a schoolbook.” This is also the view of Bollensen. Pischel 
lays Stress on the more correct Prakrit of the Bengali, but, as 
Keith points out, this argument from the Prakrit is not con¬ 
clusive, for it may be due to the superior knowledge of the 
copyists in Bengal from whom the Bengali version ultimately 
issued. Nothing conclusive can be said in regard 
to which of these recensions gives Kalidasa’s text cor¬ 
rectly. However, the erotic passages in Act III in 
the‘Bengali recensions are out of taste and mar the delicacy 
of the love-scene and as Weber points out, some of the 
Devanagari readings are distinctly better, and some 
of the Bengali stanzas are mere repetitions of others 
found in both the versions. We are, therefore, inclined to give 
priority to the Devanagari text. 
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The law of inheritance. 

From the VI act of the Sakuntala we get some idea of 
the law of inheritance prevailing in the days of Kalidasa. The 
prime minister, the noble Pisuna, sends the following report of 
a case which he refers to the king for decision “ A sea¬ 
faring merchant named Dhanamitra has been lost in ship¬ 
wreck. He dies childless, and his immense property becomes 
by law forfeited to the king’'. Now the king’s reply is “As he 
had great riches, he must have several wives. Let inquiry be 
made. There may be a wife who is with child" And when 
he is told that one of his wives—^the daughter of a merchant 
from Saketa is soon to become a mother, the king decides that 
the child shall receive the inheritance. The unborn child has 
a title to his father’s property. 

From this passage it is clear that in the days of Kalidasa 
a widow was not entitled to inherit her husband’s propery. 
The king directs an inquiry to be made, not whether there are 
widows of the merchant but whether there is a child in the 
womb which is entitled to its father's estate. The prime minis¬ 
ter had simply inquired if there was a living child, and not 
whether a child was conceived, and thus a very nice point of 
law has been raised. This shows the poet’s acquaintance with 
the laws prevailing in his time, and it follows, therefore, 
that in his days a widow was not entitled to her husband’s 
property, though the right of the unborn child was admitted. 

The widow’s right to inherit as Prof. R. N. Apte shows, 
was gradually recognized. “Manu, Apastamba and VasSstha 
do not recognise her as heir. Narada makas provision for her 
maintenance. .Brhaspati 9eems to admit her right for the first 
time. .Sankha, Likhita and Yajfiavalkya also admit her right. 
If this is the gradual development of the right of a widow, and 
this right is not recognized in the case before Du$yanta, we 
may place Sakuntala before Brhaspati and after Manu 
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or Apastamba.” So Prof. R. N. Apte concludes, that as the 
probable date of Brhaspati is the 1st century a.d. Kalidasa 
must be placed before this date—a conclusion which accords 
well with the date of Kalidasa already suggested. 

The law of theft . 

The opening scene of the VI act is a scene of rollicking 
humour in Kalidasa. The fisherman is handcuffed and led by 
two guards and the officer; for they find the king's signet¬ 
ring in his possession. The punishment for theft is death and 
already the fingers of one of the guards are itching to kill 
this cutpurse. Thus, it would appear, that for theft of a 
gem there was capital punishment in Kalidasa’s days. So also 
in the Vikramorvasiya the vulture who has carried away the 
Sangamanlya jewel is spoken of as cpwT^r i 

“ The winged thief that courts his own death.” 

Prof. Apte observes : “ Tracing the law of theft from the 
times of Manu down to those of Yajnavalkya we find the 
punishment for theft of a gem has gradually been reduced 
from death to fine”. Manu and Apastamba say that such 
an offender shall suffer capital punishment. Brhaspati recom¬ 
mends that a fine shall be imposed equal to the value of the 
property stolen, or double the amount, or the thief shall be 
executed to prevent the repetition of the offence. Yajnavalkya 
does not give any hard and fast rules, and.says that capita) 
punishment may be inflicted, but all circumstances of time, 
place, age and health of the offender should be taken into 
consideration in giving the punishment. Here again there is 
a gradual tendency to lighten the punishment from death in 
the timds of Manu and Apastamba to an option between fine 
and death according to circumstances in the days of Bjrhaspati. 
"It appears therefore, that the law of our poet’s days had 
not reached this stage of which the representative is the smrti 
of Brhaspati.” 
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ABHIJNSNA^SKUNTALA 

<a^s>©^s> 

That which is the first creation of the Creator ; 
that which bears the offering made according 
to due rites; that which is the offerer ; those 
two which make time ; that which pervades all 
space, having for its quality what is perceived 
by the ear ; that which is the womb of ail seeds ; 
that by which all living beings breathe ; en¬ 
dowed with these eight visible forms, may the 
supreme Lord protect you ! (1) 

(At the end of the benediction) 

The stage-director (Looking towards the dressing- 
room). My lady, if you have finished with your dress¬ 
ing. pray, come here. 

(Entering) 

An actress. Here I am, my lord ; let my lord direct 
what I am to do. 

Stage-director. My lady, this audience is for the 
most part composed of learned men. To-day, we are 
indeed to entertain them with a new' play, composed by 
Kalidasa ; so please bestow great care on every part. 

Actress. As your arrangements are well-made, 
nothing will be wanting. 

Stage-director. My lady, I will tell you the truth : 

Until the wise are satisfied, I cannot feel that 
my knowledge of acting is sound ; the mind of 
even the best-trained (persons') is loth to trust 
itself. (2) 
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Actress. So it is. Let my lord now command 
what is to be done next. 

Stage-director. What other than to please the ears 
of this audience? Therefore, sing about this very sum¬ 
mer-season, (so) enjoyable, which has just begun. 
For now. 

Come the days so delightful towards their 
close, when a plunge in water is so grateful ; 
when the fresh-breeze is fragrant from contact 
with the Ratala flower ; and when sleep is easily 
induced in deep shady places. (3) 

Actress. Right. (Sings.) 

Tender-hearted ladies make ear-ornaments of 
the Sirisa-blossoms with delicate filament- 
points, that are very gently kissed by bees. (41 

Stage-director. Well-sung, my lady. The theatre 
on all sides has its mental activity arrested by your 
melody and sits as if painted in a picture. So now 
what play shall we give to entertain them ? 

Actress. Why, the noble audience has already 
given the command that a new play called Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala should be staged. 

Stage-director. My lady, well have you reminded 
me. For the moment I had quite forgotten. For. 

I was forcibly carried away by the charming 
melody of your song like king Dusyanta here 
by the very fleet deer. (5) 

(Exeunt.') 

Here ends the Prologue 
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(Then enter king in a chariot , pursuing an 
antelope , how and arrow in hand and 
his charioteer .) 

Charioteer (Looking at the king and the antelope "). 
O long-lived one, 

When I cast my eye on that black antelope 
and on you with your braced bow, I see tbefore 
me) as it were the Pinaka-wielder in person, 
chasing a deer. (6) 

King. Charioteer, the antelope has given us a long 
chase. Even now he from time to time, 

Looking back gracefully by the bending of 
his neck, at the car which follows him ; now, 
through fear of a descending shaft, by his 
haunches drawing himself mostly into the fore¬ 
part of his body,.strewing his track with grass, 
half-chewed, which drops from his mouth, kept 
open from exhaustion, mark, how by reason of 
his lofty boundings, he moves much more 
through the air. and but lightly skims the 
ground. (71 

(Wonderingly). How now the deer is scarce dis¬ 
cernible to me though I have been pursuing him ? 

Charioteer. Long-lived one, seeing that the ground 
was uneven, I pulled up the reins and slackened the 
speed of the chariot. But now that you are on level 
ground, you will not find it difficult to overtake him. 
King. Well, then, loosen the reins. 

Charioteer. As the long-lived one commands. 
{Exhibiting by gesticulation the speed of the can. 
Long-lived one ! look ! look ! 

the reins being loosed, the chariot-horses run 
along as if impatient of the speed of the deer. 
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with the fore-part of their bodies well stretched 
out, with the chowrie-crests motionless, with 
ears erect and steady, not to be .overtaken even 
by the dust that they themselves raise. (8) 

King ( With joy). Truly, the horses are outstrip¬ 
ping the horses of the sun and those of Indra. 

For, 

Objects which to my sight appeared minute 
suddenly become large; what was really divid¬ 
ed, seems united ; and what was in truth bent 
appears straight to my eyes. So swift the 
motion of the chariot, that nothing even for a 
moment seems either near or distant. (9) 
Charioteer. Behold him as I kill him. ( Acts fixing an 
arrow in his bowstring,) 

(Behind the scenes ) 

O king, that is a deer of the hermitage : he must not 
be slain, he must not be slain. 

Charioteer ( Listening and looking) . Long-lived one, 
here have hermits advanced between you and the 
antelope that presents a fair mark for your arrows. 

King ( Hastily ). Well, then, rein in the horses. 
Charioteer. Very well. ( Stops the chariot,) 

(Then enter a hermit with two others .) 

Hermit ( Raising his hand) . This is a deer of the 
hermitage; this must not be slain, this must not be slain. 
Not indeed, not indeed, must this arrow be 
allowed to fall upon this tender body of the 
deer, like fire upon a heap of flowers. Compared 
with thy sharp-falling adamantine shafts, how 
weak must be the very frail existence of 
fawns! (10) 
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Replace, therefore, thy well-aimed arrow. 

Thy weapon is designed for the relief of the 
distressed, not for the destruction of the guilt¬ 
less. (11) 

King. Well, it is replaced. ( Does as said.) 

Hermit. This is worthy of thee—the light of the 
race of Puru. 

This is exceedingly worthy of thee, who art 
descended from Puru. Mayest thou have a son, 
adorned with like virtues, sovereign of the 
world. (12) 

Others (Raising their hands). Oh, by all means, 
mayest thou have a son, the sovereign of the world ! 

King {Bowing ). It is accepted. 

Hermit. King, we have set out to collect wood for 
solemn rites. And this, on the bank of the Malini, is, 
in truth, the religious domicile of the great sage Kanva. 
If no other duty is interfered with, then enter and 
accept the rights of hospitality. And, moreover, 

Beholding the pleasing rites of those whose 
wealth is their piety, performed without any 
hindrances, thou wilt know how much thy arm 
marked with the scar of the bow-string 
defends. (13) 

* King. Is the patriarch of the family at home ? 
Hermit. Just now, charging his daughter sakun- 
tala to perform the rights of hospitality, he is gone to 
Somatirtha, in hopes of deprecating her adverse fate. 
King. Well, I will see her ; and she, having observ¬ 
ed my devotion, will report it to the venerable sage. 

HERMIT. Well, we will now depart {Exit with 
his pupils.) 

King. Charioteer, drive on the horses. By visit- 
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ing the abode of holiness, we shall purify ourselves. 
Charioteer. As the long-lived one commands. 

( Again gesticulates swift movement of the chariot .) 
King f Looking around). Charioteer, even with¬ 
out being told, ii may be known indeed that these are 
the precincts of the sacred grove- 
Charioteer. How indeed ? 

King. Don’t you see ? For here, 

Undei (yonder; trees are the grains of wild 
rice fallen from the openings of the hollow- 
trunks filled with parrots ; in other places are 
seen the polished stones which have bruised 
the fruit of the Ingudi; and the fawns, too, 
from having acquired confidence bear the sound 
(of our approach; without varying their course ; 
and the paths of the reservoirs are marked with 
lines by the drippings from the fringes of 
bark-garments. (14) 

Moreover, 

The roots of yon trees are bathed in the 
waters of canals which quiver as the wind plays 
upon them; the glowing lusire of the fresh 
leaves is partially obscured by the smoke that 
rises from (oblations of) clarified butter ; and 
here in front, these young fawns are leisurely 
grazing without fear on the garden-lawns 
where the sprouts of Darbha-grass have been 
cut away. (15) 

Charioteer. All is indeed true.* 

King (Going a little way). Let the dwellers of 
the sacred grove be not disturbed. Stop the chariot 
just here, that I may descend. 

Charioteer. The reins are held in. Let the long- 
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lived one descend. 

King (Having descended, and looking at himself } 
Charioteer, sacred groves must indeed be entered in 
humble habiliments; therefore take these. [Giving his 
ornaments and how to the charioteer >. Charioteer, by the 
time I return after visiting the inmates of this holy 
sanctuary, let the horses be washed and refreshed. 
Charioteer. Very well. (Exit 
King (Walking round and looking). This is the 
entrance to the hermitage. Let me enter. (Entering 
and acting as if he perceived an omen). 

Tranquil is this hermitage, and yet my arm 
throbs; whence can there rise the fruit of this 
in such a place ? But yet the gates of predestin¬ 
ed events are in all places open. (16) 

(Behind the scenes) 

Come hither, my friends, come hither. 

King ( Listening). Ha ! I seem to hear voices to the 
right of the grove of trees. So I will proceed. (Walking 
about and observing i. There are some damsels belong¬ 
ing to the hermits’ family coming in this direction, to 
water the young plants from water-pots of different sizes 
proportioned to their strength. (Eyeing them closely). 
How lovely they look ; 

If such the beauty of maids, who dwell in 
woodland retreats, the like of which is not 
easily to be found in the recesses of a palace, 
then indeed are the garden-plants well surpassed 
in merit by the woodland creepers. (17) 

So I will stand in this shade and await (them). 

(He stands gazing at them.) 
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{Then enter Sakuntala occupied in the manner 
described and her two friends.) 

Sakuntala. Come hither, my friends, come hither. 

Anasuya. Friend Sakuntala, I think the trees in 
the hermitage are dearer to father Kasyapa than your 
own self, since he has appointed even you, who are 
soft like a Navamalika flower, to fill their basins. 

Sakuntala. It is not only in obedience to our 
father, but I really feel the affection of a sister for them. 

{Acts watering the plant.) 

King. How ! Is this Kanava’s daughter ? Truly the 
venerable Kasyapa has but little discrimination, since 
he has allotted her the duties of the hermitage. 

The sage who would make this artlessly- 

charming form capable of enduring penance 

would attempt, I suppose, to cleave the Sami 

tree with the edge of the blue lotus-leaf. (18) 

Well, concealed by the trees even as I am, I will 
gaze on her without diminishing her confidence. {Does so.) 

SakuntalA. Friend Anasuya, I feel quite tied down 
by the bark-garment which Priyamvada has too tightly 
fastened. Pray loosen it. 

AnasOya. Very well. {Loosens it.) 

Priyamvada {Laughing). In this, you better re¬ 
vile your youthful prime which gives your bosom such 
a swell; why do you blame me. 

arfa. Sir. ^ 
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King. She speaks well. 

This her youthful body, by reason of the 
bark garment tied with delicate knots upon the 
shoulder, and covering the expanse of her twin 
breasts, does not exhibit its own charms, like a 
flower enfolded by a pale leaf. (19) 

Or rather, granted that the bark-garment suits but 
ill her figure, yet it really does possess the charm of an 
ornament. For, 

The lotus, though moss may overlay it, is, 
nevertheless, beautiful; the spot on the moon, 
for all its darkness, heightens the charm of the 
moon; this slender (maiden) is more lovely 
even in her dress of bark : for what indeed is 
not an embellishment of sweet forms ? (20) 

Sakuntala (Looking before her ). This Kesara-tree, 
with its fingers of leaves, which the gale gently agitates, 
bids me hasten as it were (towards it). I will just 
attend to it. (Moves about.) 

Priyamvada. Friend Sakuntala, just stand where 
you are for a moment. 

Sakuntala. Why ? 

Priyamvada. For, with you standing near it, the 
Kesara appears as though possessed of a creeper. 

Sakuntala. Hence indeed are you properly named 
Priyamvada. 

King. Though agreeable, still it is the truth 
which Priyamvada says to Sakuntafe. 

Truly, her lower lip glows like a tender leaf, 
her arms resemble flexible stalks. And youth, 
bewitching like a blossom, shines in all her 
lineaments. (21) 
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Anasuya. Oh, Sakuntala! Here is the Navamalika, 
named by you the Light of the Grove, the self-elected 
bride of the mango tree. Have you forgotten her ? 

Sakuntala. Then I shall forget even my own self! 

{Approaching the creeper and looking at it). Friend, 
at a charming season, indeed, has the union between the 
pair—the creeper and the tree—taken place. Vanajyo- 
tsna shows her youth in her fresh blossoms; and the 
Sahakara his readiness to enjoy, in his sprouting young 
leaves. 

Priyamvada ( Smiling ). Do you know, my 
Anasuya, why Sakuntala is gazing so intently at Vana- 
jyotsna ? 

Anasuya. No, I cannot guess. Pray, tell me. 

Priyamvada. “ As the Vanajyotsna is united to a 
suitable tree, thus, may I, too, hope for a bridegroom to 
my mind.” 

Sakuntala. This is, indeed what you want for 
yourself. 


{She tips her water-pot .) 

King. May I hope that she is the daughter of the 
patriarch by a wife of a different caste ? But have done 
with doubt. 

Surely, she cannot but be fit to be wedded to 
a Ksatriya, since my noble soul has longing to¬ 
wards her : for in matters beset w r ith doubts, 
the promptings of the heart are to the good an 
authoritative guide. (22) 

Nevertheless, I wull ascertain the truth about her. 
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Sakuntala (Excitedly ) . Ah ! Rising through the 
disturbance caused by the sprinkling of water, a bee has 
left the Navamalika and is fluttering rourtd my face. 

(She shows herself annoyed by the bee.) 

King ( Looking longingly ). 

In whichever direction the bee turns, in that 
direction she turns her rolling eyes. Arching 
her brows, she is learning to day coquettish play 
of her eyes through fright (only) and not 
from love. (23) 

Moreover, ( A bit jealously). 

Frequently dost thou touch her throbbing eye 
with its outer comer trembling; approaching 
her ear, thou murmurest softly, as if thou wert 
whispering a secret of love; and while she 
waves her hands, thou sippest her lower lip 
which contains all the treasure of delight; 
whilst we, O bee, through search after truth are 
disappointed, thou hast gained thy wish! (24) 
Sakuntala. This importunate bee does not stop. I 
will remove to another place. (Stepping aside , and 
looking about her) . How, now ! He is coming this way 
too! Save me, friends, save me from this ill-mannered 
bee which hath quite baffled me. 

Both (Smiling). What power have we to deliver 
you ? Call upon Dusyanta. Indeed holy groves are to 
be protected by the king. 

King. A good opportunity this to discover myself; 
fear not (When half through these words to himself) . But 
my royal character will be known to them. Well, I 
will speak thus. 

Sakuntala (Stepping aside and looking about) . How 
even here he follows me ! 
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King (Quickly advancing.) 

While a descendent of Puru, a chastiser of 

the ill-behaved, governs the world, who is this 

that is so rude to these artless hermit-girls ? (25) 

(All are slightly confused at sight of the king.) 

Anasuya. It is nothing very dreadful, gentle sir ; 
but this our dear friend was teased and frightened by a 
bee. (Indicates Sakuntala.) 

King (Turning to Sakuntala). I trust your devo- 
.tion prospers. 

(Sakuntala stands speechless through embarrassment.) 

Anasuya. Now through the arrival of a distin¬ 
guished guest. Go to the cottage, Sakuntala, and fetch 
an offering mixed with fruits. This will serve as water 
for the feet. 

King. The rites of hospitality have been perform¬ 
ed by your sweet and sincere words. 

Priyamvada. Then, sir, pray sit down for a while 
on the raised-seat under the Saptaparna tree which is 
cool and deeply shady, and beguile your fatigue. 

King. You, too, must all be fatigued by this work. 

Anasuya- Friend Sakuntala, it is proper for us to 
wait upon our guests. Let us be seated here. (All sit 
down.) 

Sakuntala (To herself). How is it, that at the 
sight of this person, I feel an emotion scarce consistent 
with a grove devoted to piety ? 

King ( Looking at them all). How delightful is 
your friendship with the (charming) equality of your 
ages and of your beauty. 
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PRIYAMVADA (Aside) . Who can this be, my Ana- 
suyS, who combines liveliness with dignity in his mien, 
and seems to be endowed with majesty while speaking 
to us sweetly ? 

Anasuya. Friend, I am curious, too. I shall just 
ask him. (Aloud), Your sweet speech gives me the 
confidence to speak to you. W T hat house of royal sages 
is embellished by your honour ? And what country 
has its people grieving at your absence ? On what 
account has your person, though very delicate, been 
submitted to the weary journey into our pious grove ? 

Sakuntala (Aside) . O my heart! be not uneasy. 
This Anasuya speaks your very thoughts. 

King (To himself). How shall I reveal, or how 
shall I disguise myself now ? Well, I will speak to her 
thus. (Aloud) . Lady, I am the person appointed by the 
king, the descendent of Puru, to supervise religious 
rites, and have arrived at this grove of piety to ascer¬ 
tain whether the religious rites suffer no obstruction. 

Anasuya. Then the people engaged in acts of 
piety have now found some one to lake care of them. 

(Sakuntald acts amorous bashfulness.) 

The two friends (Observing the demeanour of the 
two, aside). Sakuntala, dear, if only father were here to¬ 
day— 


Sakuntala (With anger ). What would happen then? 

The two friends. He would make this distinguished 
guest happy, even if it took the most valuable posses¬ 
sion of his life. 
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Sakuntala. Go to ! you form some (absurd) notion 
in your jnind and speak. I will not listen to you. 

King. We, too, would like to ask something about 
your friend. 

The two friends. Sir, your request is as a favour 
to us. 

King. The revered Kasyapa lives in the constant 
practice of continence; how then can this friend of 
yours be, as it is said, his daughter ? 

Anasuya. Listen, sir. There is a certain royal sage 
of great majesty whose family name is Kausika. 

King. Ah, yes, I have heard (of him). 

Anasuya. Know him to be the source of our dear 
friend’s being ; but father Kasyapa is her father, through 
his having taken care of her person and such like acts 
when she was abandoned. 

King. The word ‘ abandoned ’ has wakened my 
curiosity. I would like to hear from the beginning. 

Anasuya. Listen, sir. Formerly, while the royal sage 
was leading a life of stem austerities on the banks of 
the Gautaml, the gods, becoming somehow alarmed, 
sent the nymph Menaka to disturb him. 

King. Yes, there is this jealousy of the gods 
towards the austerities of others. 

Anasuya. Then at the advent of spring, having 
beheld her intoxicating beauty— (Sh'e stops through 
bashfulness when this is half said.) 

King. What followed is quite plain. So, she is 
sprung from a nymph. 

Anasuya. Exactly so. 
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King. That is, as it should be. 

Or how could any woman give birth to such 
a lovely form ? The light that sparkles with 
tremulous beams does not rise from the surface 
of the earth. (26) 

(.Sakuntala hangs her head.) 

King {To himself). My desire has found scope. 
Nevertheless having heard of her desire for a husband, 
mentioned in pleasantry by her friend, my heart is fill¬ 
ed with suspense and anxiety. 

Priyamvada {Looking with a smile at Sakuntala 
and turning to the hero ). Sir, it seems as if you had more 
to say. 

(Sakuntala threatens her friend with her finger.) 

King. You have rightly observed. From an eager¬ 
ness to know more of a virtuous life, I have another 
question to ask. 

Priyamvada. Do not hesitate. For hermits may 
indeed be questioned without any reserve. 

King. I wish to know your friend. 

Is this monastic vow, so opposed to the ways 
of love, to be observed by her till her marriage 
only, or is she destined to reside for life along 
with the female deer, her favourites from hav¬ 
ing eyes like her own ? (27) 

Priyamvada. Sir, even in the practice of religious 
duties this person is dependent on another. But it is 
her father’s intention to give hereto a suitable bride¬ 
groom. 

King {To himself , with joy). This desire indeed is 
not difficult to obtain. 

My heart, be hopeful; for now all doubt is 
done ; what you dreaded as fire, the same is a 
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gem capable of being touched. (28) 

Sakuntala (Feigning anger). Anasuya, I am going. 
Anasuya. What for ? 

Sakuntala. I am going to tell the venerable Gautaml 
how impertinently Priyamvada has been prattling. 

Anasuya. It is not proper, my friend, for you to 
leave at will, before the rites of hospitality are done to 
.an honoured guest. 

(Sakuntald has already started without 
saying anything .) 

King (Wishing to detain her, then checking himself, 
aside) . Ah! the state of a lover's mind is an exact re- 
flection of bodily movement; for 

Thinking of following the hermit’s daughter, 
all at once I have been held back from advanc¬ 
ing by decorum; although not moving from 
my place it seems as if I had gone and turned 
back again. (29) 

Priyamvada ( Detaining Sakuntala). Dear, it is 
not proper for you to leave. 

Sakuntala ( Knitting her eyebrows). Why not? 
Priyamvada. You owe me the watering of two 
trees. Come then, you will pay your debt and then 
you can leave. 

(She forces her to turn back.) 

King. Good lady, it is only by watering trees that 
the lady, I imagine, is wearied. For, 

Her shoulders droop, and the jJalms of her 
hands are excessively reddened by lifting up the 
watering-jar ; even now her breathing which is 
heavier than usual causes a heaving of her 
breasts ; on her face a collection of the drops 
of sweat has broken out, impeding (the 
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play of) the Sirisa flower in her ear; and the 
braid getting loose, her dishevelled hair are 
held together with one hand. (30) 

So I will pay back her debt. ( Desires to give a ring.) 

(Both reading the letters of the name on the 
seal look at each other.) 

King. Do not take me to be different (from what 
I am ) ; this is a present from the king ; so, know me to 
be the king’s officer. 

Priyamvada. Then indeed this ring does not 
deserve to be separated from your finger. Your word 
has already remitted her debt. ( Smiling a little ). Well, 
Sakuntala, you are set free by the kind gentleman—or 
rather by the king himself. So you can go. 

Sakuntala (To herself) . If I have power over my¬ 
self ! (Aloud) . Who are you to send me away or hold 
me back ? 

King (Looking at Sakuntald; to himself) . Is it 
possible that she feels towards me as I do towards her ? 
Or rather there is ground for hope. For 

Although she mingles not her speech with 
mine, yet when I speak she turns her ear direct¬ 
ly opposite to me. Granted that she does not 
stand with her face turned towards mine, 
nevertheless, her eyes for the most part are not 
turned to any other object. (31) 

(Behind the scenes) . Ye hermits, keep close at hand 
to defend the creatures in the pious grove. For they 
say king Dusyanta is diverting himself with the chase 
in the neighbourhood. 
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The dust raised by the hoofs of his horses, 
red as the evening twilight, falls like a locust- 
swarm on the trees of the hermitage having 
bark-garments, moist with water, suspended 
on the boughs. (32) 

Moreover, 

An elephant, alarmed at the appearance of a 
car, enters the pious grove, scaring the herd of 
deer, with fetters formed by the clinging of 
Vratati coils dragged along by his feet; having 
one of his tusks fixed in a tree-trunk, struck by 
a cruel blow, a very interruption incarnate of 
our penance. (33). 

(All listen and are a little bewildered.) 

King (To himself ). Alas ! my officers are disturb¬ 
ing the holy grove in their search for me. Well I must 
go back. 

The two friends. Noble sir, this alarm of the wild 
(elephant) has greatly frightened us- Give us leave to 
return to the cottage. 

King ( excitedly ). Yes, you go ; and it shall be 
my care that no disturbance happens in vour hermitage. 

(All rise.) 

The two friends. Noble sir, we are ashamed to 
request that you will give us the pleasure of seeing you 
once again, since you have not now been received 
with the hospitality due to a guest. 

King. Nay, not so; I feel honoured by the mere 
sight of you. 

Sakuntaia. Anasuya, my foot is cut by the point 
of a fresh Kusa-blade; and my bark-dress is caught on 
a Kurabaka twig. Wait for me while I loosen it. 
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(She casts a glance at the king atone and delaying 
under pretexts goes out with the two friends .) 

King. I am not very eager now to return to the 
city. Meanwhile I will join my followers and encamp 
at no great distance from the holy grove. I cannot, in 
truth, divert my mind from occupying itself with 
(thoughts about) Sakuntala ; 
for my 

Body moves onward, but my heart, (as if) 
unrelated (with the former) runs back, like the 
silken doth of a banner borne against the 
wind. (34). 

(Exeunt Otnnes.) 


Here Ends Act One. 
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ACT II. 


(Then Enter Vidusaka dejected.) 

Vidusaka ( Sighing ). Oh my fate! I am tired 
of being friends with this king who is so addicted to 
the chase. * Here’s a deer/ ‘ There’s a boar/ * Yonder’s 
a tiger/ thus, even at mid-day, we wander about from 
forest to forest, amid rows of woods with summer-thinn¬ 
ed tree-shades. We drink hot, stinking waters of moun¬ 
tain-torrents, astringent from the mixture of leaves. At 
irregular hours, we get our meal (consisting) chiefly of 
meat roasted on spits. And even in the night, I cannot 
have enough sleep, as my joints are all dislocated by 
riding on horseback (after the chase). Then at the 
very earliest dawn, the sons of slave-girls—the fowlers, 
wake me up with the din of taking the forest. And 
yet even with all this, my troubles do not end ; (for) 
then there is a (new) pimple growing on the old 
boil. For, indeed, yesterday, while we were left behind, 
his Majesty had entered the grounds of the religious 
domicile, when as jny ill-luck would have it, a hermit’s 
daughter named Sakuntala was presented to his view. 
And now he has not even a thought of going back to 
the city. Even to-day, while he was thinking only of 
her, the (light of) dawn broke upon his eyes. What 
help! Well, I will see him when he will have perform¬ 
ed his usual toilet. ( Walking round and observing ). 
Ah, here comes my dear friend in this very direction, 
surrounded by Yavana-girls holding bows in their 
hands, and wearing garlands of wild-flowers ; well, then, 
I will stand as if crippled by paralysis of my limbs, if 
even thus I may know (some) respite. ( Stands leaning 
on a staff.) 
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{Enter king with attendants as described.) 

King. True, my darling is not easily attain¬ 
able ; yet my heart assumes confidence from 
observing the manner in which she seems affect¬ 
ed. Even though our love has not hitherto 
prospered, yet our mutual longing causes 
delight (1) 

C Smiling ). Thus is the lover beguiled, who judges 
of the state of his beloved’s feeling by his own desires. 
It is thus 

The tender look she cast, even while she 
directed her eyes elsewhere; her slow move¬ 
ment caused by the heaviness of her hips, as if 
for grace's sake; the angry words she spoke to 
her friend who detained her saying 4 Do not 
go ;'—all this was, no doubt, on my account! 

Ah! how does a lover discover his own (every¬ 
where) ! (2) 

Vidusaka (Still in the same position) . O friend, 
my hands are incapable of movement; therefore, by 
words merely I will wish you victory. 

King. Whence this palsy of limbs ? * 

Vidusaka. How, indeed, having yourself troubled 
my eyes, you ask what makes them weep ? 

King. Indeed, I know not what you mean; speak 
intdligibly. 

Vidusaka. Well, my friend, when the reed imitates 
the character of the Kubja plant, is it by its own act, or 
by the force of the stream ? 
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King. The force of the stream is the cause of it. 

Vidusaka. So are you, of pay (troubles). 

King. How indeed ? 

Vidusaka. That you should leave the affairs of 
your empire, and live like a forester in a wild and un¬ 
frequented region like this! So that, truth to say, I am 
become no longer master of my own limbs whose joints 
are all shaken up by my daily running after wild ani¬ 
mals- I, therefore, entreat you to favour me with your 
permission to repose but a single day. 

King {To himself). He says this ; and I, too, when 
I think of Kanva’s daughter, have little relish for hunt¬ 
ing. For 

I am not able to bend this strung bow, with 

the arrow fixed upon it, against the fawns, who, 

abiding with piy darling, have taught her those 

beautiful glances 1 (3) 

Vidusaka {Looking at the king's face ). You have 
something in your mind and have been deliberating. 
Mine is a cry in the wilderness. 

King {Smilingly ). What else ? I ought not to 
disregard a friend’s advice; and so I stand here. 

Vidusaka. May you live long ! {Desires to leave.) 

King. Stay, friend, I have not done. 

Vidusaka. Let the king command. 

King. When you have taken .repose, I, too, shall 
want your assistance in another business, that will 
cause you no fatigue. 

Vidusaka. Eating a few sweetmeats ? Well, then, 
I accept the engagement. 
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King. I will tell you where. Hola ! Who is there ? 

(Entering ) Door-keeper. Let my sovereign command 
me. 

King. Raivataka, bid the General attend. 

Door-keeper. I obey- - {He goes out and returns with 
the General) . There is his Majesty eager to give (some) 
command, looking in this very direction ; sir, you will 
draw near. 

General {Looking at the king). Though reckoned 
a vice, hunting has proved only an advantage in our 
King. Thus his Majesty 

Like a mountain-roving elephant possesses a 
body, whose forepart is hardened by the cease¬ 
less friction of the bow-string, which is capable 
of enduring the sun's rays, and is not affected 
by the slightest fatigue; though reduced in 
bulk yet is not marked (as such) by reason of 
its muscular development, and is all life and 
vitality. (4) 

{Approaching). May our monarch ever be victo¬ 
rious. The forest has its beasts of prey tracked; why 
then delay ? 

King. My ardour has been all damped by Matha- 
vya who has been preaching against hunting. 

General {Aside) . Friend, be firm in your opposition. 
I will humour the king for a while. {Aloud). This fool 
talks nonsense. Why, our king himself is an example. 
Consider, your Majesty ; 

The (hunter’s) body, with the waist attenua¬ 
ted by the removal of fat becomes light and fit 
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for exertion; besides, the spirit of even the 
beasts is observed to be affected with various 
emotions, through fear and anger ; and that is 
the glory of the archers, when their arrows hit 
the mark as it flies ; falsely indeed do they call 
hunting a vice ; no recreation, surely, can be 
compared with it. (5) 

Vidusaka (Angrily ). Away, you inciter. His Majesty 
has come to his senses ; but you chasing from forest to 
forest, will surely fall into the jaws of some old bear 
greedy after a man's nose! 

King. Good General, we are staying in the vicinity 
of a hermitage. I cannot, therefore, approve your 
words. So for to-day. 

Let the buffaloes plunge into the waters of 
tanks struck repeatedly with their horns; let 
the deer herding. together underneath the 
shade chew the cud ; let herds of boar, undis¬ 
turbed, bruise the Musta grass in the pool ; and 
let this my bow, take repose with a slackened 
string. (6) 

General. As it pleases your Majesty. 

King. Well, then recall the forest-beaters that 
have already left; and forbid my soldiers to vex this 
hallowed grove. Remember, 

Holy men, pre-eminent in the virtue of quie¬ 
tism, conceal within their bosom a scorching 
flame, which, like sun-crystals which are grate¬ 
ful to the touch, they emit when assailed by 
some foreign lustre. (7) 

*!. * 
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General. As your Majesty commands. 

VidujjAKA. Get 'away, you son of a slave-girt l You 
have talked in vain about exertion (in the chase.) 

(Exit General.) 

King (Looking to his attendants). Put off your 
hunting apparel; and thou, Raivataka, return to thy 
post of duty. 

Attendants. As our lord bids. {Exit.) 

Vidusaka. So you have now cleared the stage. 
Now be seated on this stone-slab, over which the trees 
spread their beautiful, canopy of shade ; so that I, too, 
will sit at mine ease. 

King. Lead the way. 

Vidusaka. Come along, sir. 

{They walk about and sit down.) 

King. Mathavya, you have not obtained the fruit 
of your eyes, since you have not beheld the fairest of 
all objects. 

Vidusaka. Why, you are there in front of me. 

King. Every one thinks his own as beautiful; but 
I am speaking in reference to that same Sakuntala, who 
is the ornament of the hermitage. 

Vidusaka {Aside). Well, I Vill give him no 
chance. {Aloud). Wdl, my friend, it appears she is a 
hermit’s daughter whom you love. 

King. Friend, the thoughts of Puru’s descendants 
will never dwell on any forbidden object. 
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Sprung from a nymph of heaven, so it is 
said, this sage's child was found by him when 
she deserted her; like a Navamallika flower 
loosened and flung upon the Sun-plant. (8) 

Vidusaka {Laughing). This desire of yours, who 
scorn the bright gems of women in your palace, is like 
the fancy of a man who has lost his relish for dates, and 
longs for the (sour) tamarind. 

King. You have not seen her ; and, therefore, you 
speak thus. 

Vidusaka. That indeed must be charming, which 
excites even your admiration. 

King. Friend, what need is there of many words? 

Was she delineated in a picture and then en¬ 
dowed with life ? Or was she moulded in the 
Creator’s mind from an assemblage (selection) 
of all lovely forms ? When I meditate on the 
power of the creator, and on her lineaments, 
she appears to me like a matchless creation of 
the loveliest of women. (9) 

Vidusaka. If that is so, she must render all other 
handsome women contemptible. 

King. This, moreover, is in my thought: 

This immaculate beauty is like a flower not 
yet smelt, a delicate shoot not tom by the nails ; 
an unperforated diamond ; or fresh honey whose 
sweetness is yet untasted; or the full reward of 
meritorious deeds. I know not whom Destiny 
will approach as the enjoyer here (of this 
form). (10) 
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Vidusaka. Let your Highness make haste, then, to 
rescue her, lest she should fall into the hands of some 
hermit whose head shines with the oil of Ingudi. 

King. She is not her own mistress ; and her father 
is not here. 

Vidusaka. Well, what kind of feeling did her eyes 
betray towards your Honour ? 

King. The daughters in a hermit’s family are natu¬ 
rally (so) reserved ; yet, 

She averted her eyes, when I stood facing 
her and she smiled (as it were) from some 
other cause (than love) ; hence love, whose 
course was checked by modesty w r as neither 
fully displayed (by her) nor yet wholly con¬ 
cealed. (11) 

Vidusaka. Surely you did not expect her to climb 
into your lap the moment she saw you ! 

King. But, at our mutual parting, she did betray 
her feeling towards me, though with modesty. 

For when the slim (girl) had proceeded but 
a few steps, she stopped all of a sudden, saying, 

“ My foot is hurt by the points of the Kusa 
grass ; ” and then she turned back her face (to¬ 
wards me), whilst (pretending to be occupied 
with) disentangling her bark-dress from* the 
branches of the shrubs in which it had not really 
been caught. (12) 

Vidusaka. Well, then, provide yourself with a stock 
of provender ; you have made a pleasure-garden of the 
penance-grove, I find. 
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King. Friend, a few hermits have recognized me; 
find out, therefore, some pretext for our entering into 
that religious domicile once again. 

Vidusaka. What (need of any) other pretext ? 
Are you not the king ? (You can enter saying) “ Bring 
us our sixth part of your grain.” 

King. Fool, these hermits pay quite a different 
tribute, which is welcomed more than heaps of jewels 
see. 

The wealth of princes, collected from the 

(four) classes (of their subjects) is perishable; 

but these hermits give us a sixth part of (the 

fruits of their) piety which is imperishable. (13) 

(Behind the scenes .) 

O joy ! We have now attained the object of our 
desire. 

King ( Listening) . Oh ! These must be hermits (to. 
judge) by their grave and (yet) calm voices. 

(.Entering ) Door-keeper. May the king be victori¬ 
ous ! Here are two hermit-boys arrived at the door. 

King. Well, then, introduce them without delay. 

Door-keeper. Well, I will bring them. {He goes 
out and then returns with the young hermits .) This way, 
sir, this way. 

{Both look at the king.) 

First. Oh! A majestic presence, and yet what 
confidence it inspires! 1 Or this is quite proper in a 
king who is very little inferior to a sage. For 
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He, too, now abides in that stage of life which 
is open to the enjoyment of everyone; and 
through his exertions for (our) safety he has 
been accumulating the merit of penance from 
day to day ; and the sacred title of Muni pre¬ 
ceded by the (word) Raja of this king, too, 
who has conquered his passions, frequently 
ascends to heaven, being chanted by pairs of 
bards. (14) 

Second. Gautama, so this is Dusyanta, the friend 
of Indra. 

First. Yes, it is. 

Second. Then, indeed, 

It is not wonderful that he whose arm is 
long as the bar of a city (gate) alone protects 
the whole earth bounded by the dark (green) 
ocean. For the Gods, rooted in their enmity 
with the demons, rely for victory in battles on 
his braced bow and Indra's thunder-bolt. (15) 

Both ( Advancing ). O king, be victorious ! 

King (Rising from his seat). I salute you. 

Both. Blessings on you ! (They offer fndt.) 

King (Receiving it with a bow),. I desire (to 
know) your command. 

Both. Your Highness is known by the dwellers of 
the hermitage to be staying here ; and they, therefore, 
implore your Highness— 

King. What is their command ? 

Both. In the absence of his Reverence, the great sage 
Kanva, some evil demons are disturbing our sacrificial 
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rites. Deign, therefore, accompanied by your chario¬ 
teer to be master of the hermitage, for a few nights. 

King. I am highly favoured. 

Vidusaka (Aside). Here is now a request favourable 
to you! 

King (Smiling). Raivataka, say to the charioteer 
in my name, “ Bring my car and my bow.” 

Door-keeper. As your Majesty commands. (Exit.) 

Both. (With joy ). 

This well becomes you, who emulate your 

ancestors ; truly the descendants of Puru are 

the officiating priests in the sacrifices of deliver¬ 
ing from fear the distressed. (16) 

King (Bowing) . Go first, sirs; I too will follow 
instantly. 

Both. Be ever victorious. (Exeunt.) 

King. Mathavya, have you any curiosity to see 
Sakuntala ? 

Vidusaka. At first it was full to overflowing ; but 
now by this talk of the demons, not even a drop is left. 

King. Oh, fear nothing : you will be with me. 

Vidusaka. I am protected from the demons. 

(Entering) Door-keeper. The car is ready, and 
awaits my Lord’s advance to victory ; but here is Kara- 
bhaka, just arrived from the city, bearing a message 
from the Queen-mother. 

King. (Respectfully). What, sent by my mother ? 

Door-keeper. Yes. 

King. Well, bring him to me. 
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Door-keeper. Yes. (Goes out and returns with 
Karabkaka.) Here is his Majesty. Advance. 

Karabhaka. Victory to your Majesty. The royal 
mother sends this command : On the fourth day from 
to-day, falls the fast named “ Putra-pinda-palana ; ” and 
on that occasion the long-lived one ought not fail to 
honour us with his presence. 

King. On one hand is a commission from holy 
hermits ; on the other, a command from my revered 
parent : neither may be neglected ; what is the remedy ? 

Vidus aka. 'Stay suspended (between them both) 
like Trisanku. 

King. In truth I am (greatly) perplexed. 

My mind is distracted by the difference of 

the two places where the two duties have to be 

performed, as the stream of a river is split in 

two by rocks lying before it. (17) 

{Musing). You have been treated by the Queen- 
mother as a son. Do you, therefore, return from hence 
and tell her how my mind is intent on this commission 
of the hermits, and have the goodness to perform your¬ 
self the offices of a son. 

VidOsaka. But you will not really suppose that I 
was afraid of the demons. 

King {Smilingly). How is this possible in your 
Honour ? 

Vidusaka. But I would go, as befits a younger 
brother of the king. 

King. Surely, I will dispatch my whole train to 
attend you, for the pious grove must not be disturbed. 
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Vidusaka {Proudly ). Then indeed I am the 
young prince. 

King. (To himself). The fellow is a chatterbox. 
He might disclose my present pursuit to the ladies in 
the palace. Good, then; I will say this to him. (He 
takes Vidusaka by the hand. Aloud). Friend, I shall 
enter the hermitage (only) through respect for the 
sages. Do not think that I have any real inclination 
for the hermit-girl Sakuntala. Just think : 

Where are we, and where a person bred with 
the fawns, and a stranger to love! O friend ! 
let not the light words spoken in jest be taken 
in earnest. (18) 

Vidusaka. Yes, to be sure. 

(All go out.) 

End of act II. 
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ACT III. 


(Then enter the sacrifices pupil bearing Kusa-grass.) 

Pupil. How great is the power of king Dusyanta ! 
Since his Highness had no sooner entered the hermitage 
than we could continue our holy tiles undistuibed. 

Why talk of aiming the shaft ? For by the 
mere sound of the bow-string from, afar, as if 
by the angry murmur of his bow, he disperses 
(at once) our obstacles. (1) 

Now, then, I shall deliver to the priests this Kusa- 
grass to be scattered round the altar. ( Moving about 
and observing; in the air). Ah ! Priymhvada, for whom 
are you carrying this USira ointment and these lotus- 
leaves with stalks ? {Acting as if he has heard ). What 
say you ? “ That Sakuntala is extremely disordered 

from injury caused by the Sun’s heat, and these are for 
cooling her body." Well, then, go quickly ; for she is 
the very life-breath of the venerable Kanva, the head 
of our society. I, too, will send to Gant ami for her some 
healing water consecrated in the sacrificial rites. 

{Exit.) 

Here ends the prelude. 

{Enter Dusyanta f expressing the distraction of a lover.) 
King. (With a sigh). 

I know the power of penance : and I am fur¬ 
ther aware that the maiden is not her own mis¬ 
tress ; and yet my heart can no more turn back 
from her, than water can from a slope. (2) 
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O divine flower-armed god, by you and by the 
Moon, though each of you seems worthy of confidence, 
the whole company of lovers is (cruelly) deceived. For 

Your having flowery shafts and the Moon's 
having cool beams—both these are observed to 
be untrue for such as me. For the Moon sheds 
fire (on them) with her dewy rays; and you 
make your flowery-darts hard as adamant. (3) 

(Acting as if he is ^afflicted by love; angrily ). 
Whence this sharpness of yours who are flower-armed ? 
(Remembering). Ah, I know. 

Verily the fire of Hara’s wrath even now 
burns in you like the submarine fire in the 
ocean; how else could you, O agitator of the 
soul, who were consumed to ashes, be so scorch¬ 
ing to such as me ? (4) 

Nevertheless, 

This God, who bears a fish on his banner, and 
who is incessantly giving pain to my mind, 
will give me real delight, if he strikes me be¬ 
cause of her whose eyes are large and bewitch¬ 
ing. (5) 

(Moving about in anguish). 

Where indeed can I recreate my afflicted soul, be 
ing permitted by those who took part (in the sacrifice) 
at the conclusion of the rite? (Sighing). What else, 
indeed, can bring me relief but a sight of my beloved ? 
So I will find her out. (Looking at the sun.) Sakuntala 
and her friends are probably passing this intensely hot 
noon on the creeper-wreathed banks of the Malini. So 
I will advance thither. 
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(Moving about and gesticulating that he feels touch). 

Ah! this is a pleasant spot, with the fresh breeze 
blowing! 

It is possible to embrace closely, with my 
limbs which are inflamed by the bodiless god, 
the breeze fragrant with the lotuses and waft¬ 
ing the spray from the waves of the Malinl. (6) 

(.Moving about and observing). She must be some¬ 
where in this bower of creepers encircled by reeds. For, 
(looking down). 

On the white sand at its door is discerned a 
fresh line of footsteps, raised in front, and 

depressed behind by the weight of her hips. (7) 

♦ 

So I will look through the branches. ( Walking and 
doing so, with joy) . Ah ! my eyes have been, fully grati¬ 
fied. The darling of my thoughts, reposing on a flat 
stone-slab strewn with flowers, is attended by her two 
friends. Well, I will hear what they say to each other 
in all confidence. (He stands gazing.) 

(Enter Sakuntala as described with her two friends •) 

Friends (Fanning affectionately). Dear Sakuntala, 
is the breeze from the lotus leaves refreshing to you ? 

Sakuntala. What ? Are my friends fanning me ? 

(The two friends look sorrowfully t it one another.) 

King. Sakuntala appears to be seriously indisposed. 
(Guessing). Is it the fault of the heat, or is it what 
my heart suggests ? (Looking longingly). Or, I need 
have no doubt. 
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The Uslra salve has been applied to her 
bosom, and her only bracelet of lotus-stalks is 
hanging loose,; thus this form of my beloved 
(thus) disordered is yet exquisitely beautiful. 

True it is that love and the influence of summer 
inflame (us) equally : still the disorder brought 
about by the hot weather does not affect mai¬ 
dens in such a charming manner. (8) 

Priyamvada (Aside), Anasuya, Sakuntala appears to 
have been greatly affected since she first saw the pious 
monarch. May it be that this her malady is due to him ? 

Anasuya. Friend, the same suspicion has risen in 
my mind. Well. I will just ask her. (Aloud ). My dear, 
I must ask you something. You are, indeed, greatly 
troubled. 

Sakuntala (Rising from her bed with the upper 
half,) My dear, what would you ask ? 

Anasuya. Sakuntala, dear, we are indeed perfectly 
ignorant about matters relating to love. But I suspect 
your case to be like that of love-sick persons described 
in legendary tales. Tell us what causes your illness. For 
without knowing the exact nature of a disorder, there 
can be no application of the remedy. 

King. Anasuya too has guessed my thoughts. 

Sakuntala (To herself ). Great indeed is my 
attachment; even now I am unable to disclose it to 
them all at once. 

Priyamvada. She speaks the truth, dear 
Sakuntala. Why do you neglect your malady ? Your 
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limbs are wasting away every day, though your exqui¬ 
site beauty has not forsaken you. 

King. Priyariivada speaks the truth. For indeed 
Her face has its cheeks excessively emaciated, 
her bosom has lost the firmness of its breasts ; 
her waist is more slender (than before) ; her 
shoulders are very much drooping ; her com¬ 
plexion is wan ; thus tormented by love, she 
appears both deplorable and charming, like the 
Madhavl creeper whfen touched by the wind 
that dries up its leaves. (9) 

Sakuntala. Friend, to whom else shall I relate ? 
But I shall now be the occasion of your sorrow. 

Both. For that very reason are we (so) importu¬ 
nate. For grief shared with affectionate friends be¬ 
comes bearable pain. 

King. 

Being questioned by the persons who share 
her sorrows as well as joys, she cannot fail to 
disclose the cause of her malady now hidden in 
her breast. Although she turned round again 
and again and looked upon me with longing, 
nevertheless, at the present moment I am filled 
with nervous fear to hear her (answer). (10) 

Sakuntala. Friend, from the very instant the pious 
king who guards our hallowed forest met my eye— 
(She breaks off and looks abashed.) 

Both. Speak on, beloved friend, 

Sakuntala. From that instant, my love for him has 
reduced me to this plight. 

King. (With joy). I have heard what is worth 
hearing. 
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It was, indeed, love that caused my fever, 
and it is love alone that (now) allays it; as, at 
the end of summer, a day, grown black with 
clouds, relieves the living world from the heat 
which itself had caused. (11) 

Sakuntala. Then if you approve (of it) so contrive 
that the good king takes pity on me. Otherwise most 
certainly (you will) sprinkle for me water with sesasum- 
seed. 

King. Her words end all doubt. 

Priyamvada (Aside). Anasuya, she is far gone in 
love and cannot endure any delay. He on whom she 
has fixed her affection is the ornament of the Pauravas; 
it is, therefore, proper that her love finds our approval. 

Anasuya. Just as you say. 

Priyamvada (Aloud ). My dear, fortunately your 
affection is placed on one worthy of yourself. Or rather 
where could a great river flow if not into the sea ? What 
other tree except the Mango can support the Atimukta 
creeper with new sprouts ? 

King. What wonder if the two Visakhfi stars 
follow the crescent-moon ? 

Anasuya. But by what expedient can we 
accomplish the desire of our friend quickly and secretly ? 

Priyamvada. Your “secretly” will have to be 
thought about; the “ quickly ” is not hard. 

Anasuya. How do you mean ? 

Priyamvada. Why, the good king who has shown 
himself to be enamoured of her by his tender glances 
has been observed, during these days, to be wasting 
through sleeplessness. 
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King. True it is that I have become just so. For 
This golden bracelet, which has its gems sulli¬ 
ed by tears which are hot from internal pain, 
and nightly flow from the comer of my eye 
that rests upon my arm, slipping every now 
and then from the wrist without touching the 
scars made by the friction of the bow-string, is 
constantly being pushed back by me. (12) 

Priyamvada ( Reflecting ). Well, she should write 
him a love-letter. And I will hide it in flowers and 
deliver it into his hands under the pretext of their be¬ 
ing the remains of an offering presented to some deity. 

Anasuya. A pretty plan and I like it; but what 
says Sakuntala to this ? 

Sakuntala. What ? How may I doubt my friend's 
injunction ? 

Priyamvada. Well, then, think of some pretty com¬ 
position in verse beginning with an allusion to yourself. 

SAKUNTALA. Friend, 1 will think out; but then my 
heart flutters for fear he will despise me. 

4 

King {With joy). 

Here stands the man eager for union with 
you from whom, O timid one, you are appre¬ 
hensive of a refusal. The seeker may or may 
not find fortune; but could fortune, seeking, 
fail to find ? (13) 

Friends. O scomer of your own merits, who now 
would ward off with the edge of his garments the moon¬ 
light of autumn which can allay the fever of his body ? 
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Sakuntala ( Smilingly ). So now I have been 
directed. 

(She sits up and meditates.) 

King. It is only proper that I should gaze at my 
darling with eyes that forget to wink ! For 

As she is composing words (for her song), 
her face, with one creeper-like eye-brow lifted, 
reveals her passion for me by her thrilling 
cheeks. (14) 

SAKUNTALA. Well, I have thought out a little song. 
But we haven’t any writing-materials. 

Priyamvada. Here on this lotus-leaf smooth as a 
parrot’s breast, do you engrave the letters with your 
nails. 

SAKUNTALA ( Acting as said ). Friends, listen (and 
say) if it makes sense. 

Both. We are attentive. 

SAKUNTALA (Reads). 

Thy heart I know not : but Love, O cruel 
one, fiercely inflames both by day and by night 
my limbs, whose desires are centred on thee. (15) 

King (Hastily Advancing ). 

Thee, O slender maid, Love only inflames 
incessantly, but me he quite consumes : for the 
day does not cause the lotus to fade so much 
as it does the Moon. (16) 

Friends (With joy). Welcome to (the object of 
your) desire which presents itself without delay. 

Slfir. «[1T. •••%» 
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(i Sakuntala expresses an inclination to rise •) 

King. Give yourself no pain. 

Your limbs, which closely press the couch of 
flowers, and bear the fragrance of pieces of 
lotus-stalks which have quickly faded, being 
grievously inflamed, must not be fatigued by 
ceremony. {Lit. do not deserve to perform 
the customary salutation). (17) 

Anasuya. Let our friend favour a part of this 
stone-slab here (by sitting upon it). 

{The king sits; Sakuntala feels bashful) 

Priyamvada. Your mutual love is (quite) evident. 
But affection for my friend prompts me to speak some¬ 
thing superfluous. 

King. Excellent damsel, that ought not to be sup¬ 
pressed. For to leave unsaid what was intended to be 
said produces subsequent regret. 

Priyamvada. A king ought to remove the suffer¬ 
ings of the distressed people living in his kingdom— 
such is your duty. 

King. No other than this. 

Priyamvada. Then (understand that) this our dear 
friend has been brought to this altered condition by the 
divinity Love on your account. It is, therefore, proper 
that you favour her and preserve her life. 

King. Excellent damsel, our passion is reciprocal. 
I feel favoured in every way. 

Sakuntala {Looking at Priyamvada ). Why should 
you detain the pious king who must be afflicted by 
separation from his royal-consorts ? 
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King. 

Thou, with bewitching eyes, that art near my 
heart, if this heart of mine, which is devoted to 
no other, thou judgest to be otherwise, then I 
who was slain by Love’s arrow, am slain once 
again ! (18). 

Anasuya. Friend, kings are said to have many 
favourite consorts. You must, therefore, act in such a 
way that our dear friend may not become a cause of 
grief to her kinsmen. 

King. Good damsel, what need is there of many 
words ? 

Let there be ever so many wives of mine, 
there will be but two chief glories of my race— 
the sea-clad Earth, and this friend of yours. (19) 

Both. We are content. 

Priyamvada (Casting a glance ). Anasuya, there 
is the eager young antelope turning his eyes in this 
direction and seeking his mother; so come, let us help 
him to join his mother. 

(Both start.) 

Sakuntala. Dear, I am in such a helpless state. 
Let one of you come back. 

Both. The protector of the Earth is with you! 
(Exeunt.) . 

Sakuntala. How ! they are already gone ! 

King. Do not be anxious. Is not this person, your 
adorer, near you ? 
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Shall I set in motion moist breezes by means 
of fans of cool lotus-leaves to dissipate your 
languor, or shall I, O round-thighed (maiden), 
lay those feet red as lotuses in my lap and press 
them so as to relieve your pain ? (20) 

Sakuntala. I will not offend against those whom I 
am bound to respect. 

(Rises up and desires to leave.) * 

King. The day is not yet cool, beautiful one, and 
such is your condition. 

Leaving the couch of flowers w-here lotus- 
leaves formed the covering of your bosom, 
how will you go in the sun, with your limbs 
rendered so languid by suffering ? (21) 

{He forcibly draws her back.) 

sakuntala. O descendant of Puru, keep within the 
bounds of ynodesty. For although I am inflamed by 
Love, yet I have not the power of disposing of myself. 

King. Timid one, do not fear your elders. For the 
revered Father of your society, who knows the law, will 
not take exception to it when he sees it. Moreover 

Many daughters of royal sages are heard to 
have been married by the ceremony called 
Gandharva, and (even) their fathers have ap¬ 
proved them. (22) 

sakuntala. Leave me awhile * I will again take 
counsel with my friends. 

King. Yes, I will leave you. 

sakuntala. When ? 
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King. 

When the nectar of your lower lip, O fair 

one, is gently stolen by me thirsting (for it), 

as by the bee the honey of the fresh and un¬ 
touched flower. (23) 

{Desires to raise her face . Sakuntala gesticulates 
as if she repels him. Behind the Scenes) 

O female Cakrawaka, bid farewell to thy mate : 
(for) the night approaches. 

Sakuntala ( Hurriedly), Paurava, surely this is 
mother Gautaml come to inquire after my health. Hide 
yourself, therefore, behind the branches. 

King. I will do so. {Remains in hiding; enter 
Gautami with a vessel in her hand , and friends.) 

Friends. This way, venerable Gautaml, this way. 

Gautami {Approaching Sakuntald ). Child, is the 
fever of your body a little abated ? 

Sakuntala. Venerable mother, there is a change 
for the better in me. 

GautamI. With this water mixed with Kusa-grass, 
your body will assuredly be relieved of pain. {Sprink¬ 
ling water on Sakuntala*s head) Child, the day is de¬ 
parting ; come let us both go to the cottage. 

{They start). 

Sakuntala {To herself). O mjr heart, even before, 
when the object of your desire came* of itself so readily, 
you did not find courage (to accept it) ; why then this 
anguish now when separated and (consequently) filled 
with repentence ? {Taking a step and standing still; 
aloud ), O bower of creepers that removed my suffering. 
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I bid you farewell (hoping) to be once more happy 
(under your shade) * (Sakuniala departs in pain, with 
others. 

The King. (Returning to the former spot; heaving 
0 sigh) . How the accomplishment of one's wishes is beset 
with obstacles! 

For the face of that (maiden) with soft 
eye-lashes, which had the lower lip repeatedly 
covered by her fingers, which looked beautiful 
as it stammered words of denial and which was 
turned on one side, was somehow raised by me 
but not kissed ! (24) 

Where, indeed, shall I go now ? Or rather, I will 
remain for a little while in this bower of creepers where 
my beloved lay, but which is now deserted by her. 

(Looking all around ). 

Here lies on the stone-slab her flowery couch 
crushed by her form; here is the faded love- 
missive committed to the lotus-leaf with her 
nails; and here the bracelet of lotus-stalk drop¬ 
ped down from her arm—as I fix my eyes on 
these (objects) I have no power to tear myself 
away from this reedy bower, even though 
deserted by her. (25) 

(In the air) . O king ! 

As the evening sacrifice is commenced, the 
shadows of the flesh-eating demons, brown as 
evening clouds, and scattered around the blaz¬ 
ing altar, are flitting about and* creating terror 
in a variety of ways. (26) 

King. Here I am coming. (Exit.) 

End of Act III. 
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ACT IV 


(Then enter the two friends , acting the 
gathering oj flowers.) 

Anasuya. O my Priyamvada, although my heart 
is comforted by the thought that Sakuntala has her 
nuptials celebrated according to the Gandharva form 
and has now been united to a husband worthy of her, 
yet there is still some cause for uneasiness. 

PIriyamvada. How do you mean ? 

Anasuya. Whether the pious king, who is dis¬ 
missed to-day by the hermits at the completion of the 
sacrifice, will remember things here, when after entering 
his capital he will be surrounded by his ladies in the 
recesses of the palace. 

Priyamvada. You need have no anxiety (about 
that). Such distinguished forms as these can never be 
opposed to virtue. But I cannot tell now what reply 
the father will make when he shall have heard what has 
passed. 

Anasuya. As I see it, he will approve. 

Priyamvada. Why do you think so ? 

Anasuya. One can desire nothing better than that 
one's daughter is married to a virtuous husband; and 
if fate brings this about of itself, then indeed the father 
has his desire accomplished without effort. 

Priyamvada (Looking at the flower-basket). My 
friend, we have gathered flowers enough for the 
offering. 
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Anasuya. But surely the deity that watches over 
the fortune of our dear friend Sakuntala will have to be 
honoured (by us). 

Priyamvada. Very well. (They act doing the same.) 

(Behind the scenes) 

It is I—Hola ! 

Anasuya ( Listening ) . My dear, it sounds like some 
guest announcing himself. 

Priyamvada. Well, Sakuntala is near the cottage. 
(To herself) . But not near with her heart to day. 

Anasuya. Well, these flowers will do. 

(They start away.) 

(Behind the scenes) . Ah, thou that art disrespectful 
to a guest, 

He on whom thou art meditating with a 
mind that is regardless of everything else, 
while thou perceivest not me, rich in penance, 
to have arrived, will not remember thee, though 
reminded, like a drunken man the words pre¬ 
viously spoken. (1) 

Priyamvada. Alas ! alas ! a very unpleasant thing 
has indeed occurred. Sakuntala has, through absence 
of mind, offended some one deserving reverence. 
(Looking ahead ). Not, indeed, any ordinary person ! 
This is the great sage Durvasas, so quick-tempered. 
After uttering such an imprecation he is striding away 
with a step bounding and irresistible through its impe¬ 
tuosity. Who besides fire has power to consume ? 
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AnasuyA. Go, fall at his feet, and bring him back, 
whilst I prepare a propitiatory offering and water. 

Priyamvada. I will. (Exit.) 

AnasuyA ( Showing that she stumbles at the next 
step ). As I stumbled in my excitement, the flower-baskets 
fell out from my hands. 


C She acts the gathering up of the flowers.) 

(Entering) Privamvada. Whose entreaties would 
this ill-tempered person accept ? However, I softened 
him a little. 

AnasuyA (Smiling). Even that is a good deal for 
him : tell me. 

PriyamvadA. When he would not return, I prayed 
to him : “ Holy sir, considering it is the first time, this 
one offence of the daughter, who did not recognize the 
potency of penance, should be forgiven her by your 
reverence.” 

AnasuyA. And then— 

Priyamvada. And then saying, “ My word must 
not be recalled : but the curse shall be lifted at the 
sight of the ornament (given her) for a token,” he 
vanished from sight. 

srfr. sir.-*. 
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Anasuya. We can now feel confident: at his de¬ 
parture the good king himself put a ring, engraved with 
his own name, (on her finger) as a souvenir. In that 
Sakuntala will be possessed of a remedy in her own 
power. 

Priyamvada. Come, dear, let us worship the gods. 

(They walk about.) 

Priyamvada (Gazing). See, my Anasuya, there is 
the dear girl, with her face resting on her left hand, 
looking like a painted picture. With her mind so in¬ 
tent on her husband, she is not conscious of even her 
own self, much less of a stranger. 

Anasuya. Priyamvada, let this incident remain in 
the mouth of us two only ; we must spare the dear girl, 
who is naturally (so) delicate. 

Priyamvada. Who would sprinkle the jasmine 
with boiling water ? 

(Both go out.) 

End of the introductory scene. 

(Then enter a pupil of Kanva , just risen from sleep). 

Pupil. I am bidden by the venerable Kasyapa, who 
is returned from his pilgrimage, to find out what time it 
is. I will go into the open air and see how much of 
the night remains. ( Walking about and observing .) 
See ! It is the break of day. For 

On one side, the lord of herbs is sinking 
to the summit of the western mount, while on 
the other the Sun heralded by Aruna has just 
become visible. By the contemporaneous rise 
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and fall of these twin lights of heaven, people 
are as it were instructed regarding the vicissi¬ 
tudes of their life. (1) 

And again, 

When the Moon is hidden, the same night- 
lotus no longer pleases the eye, its beauty be¬ 
ing now only a matter of remembrance. Surely 
the sorrows of a tender girl produced by the 
absence of the loved one are beyond all measure 
very hard to bear. (2) 

Anasuya (Entering with a hurried toss of the cur¬ 
tain). However withdrawn from all worldly concerns 
this person (I) may be, yet it is not unknown to her 
that Sakuntala has been treated shamefully by the king. 

Pupil. I will just tell the preceptor that the hour 
of sacrifice is come. (Exit) 

Anasuya. Although wide-awake, what shall I do ? 
My hands and feet move not readily to the usual occu¬ 
pations of the morning. Let Love now enjoy his 
triumph, who persuaded the pure-minded girl to repose 
confidence in that perfidious man. Or does the impre¬ 
cation of Durvasas cause the change ? How else could 
the good king say such (sweet) things and then not 
send so much as a letter for such a (long) time? There¬ 
fore, we must send him from here the ring he has left 
as a token. And who, among the * ascetics inured to 
hardship, should be implored ? And because the blame 
lies with my friend, I cannot, although I have made up 
my mind, summon up courage to tell father Kasyapa 
who has returned from his pilgrimage that sakuntala 
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is married to Dusyanta and is pregnant. What shall we 
do then under the circumstances ? 

Priyamvada ( Entering; with joy). Hasten, my 
dear, hasten to perform the festive solemnities at 
sakuntala’s departure. 

Anasuya. How is this, my dear ? 

Priyamvada. Hear me. I just went to Sakuntala 
to inquire if she had slept well. And then father 
KaSyapa having of his own accord embraced her, while 
she hung her head in shame, congratulated her thus : 
“ O joy 1 the offering of the sacrificer fell straight into 
the fire, albeit his sight was impeded by the smoke. My 
child, like knowledge imparted to an excellent pupil, 
thou art not to be sorrowed for. This very day I will 
send thee to thy husband escorted by Hermits.” 

Anasuya. But who told father KaSyapa what had 
passed ? 

Priyamvada. An incorporeal metrical speech, 
when he had entered the fire-sanctuary. 

Anasuya {Astonished ). Tell me. 

PriyamvadA. (.Speaking in Sanskrit). 

Know, Brahmapa, that your daughter bears, 

for earth’s prosperity, the glorious seed implant¬ 
ed by Dusyanta, as the Sami tree is pregnant 

with fire. (3) 

AnasuyA (j Hugging Priyamvada ). I am so glad, 
my dear; and yet my joy is mingled with sorrow when 
I think that Sakuntala is going to be taken away only 
to-day. 
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Priyamvada. Well, my dear, we will dissipate all 
anxiety. Only let the poor-girl be made happy. 

Anasuya. Well, then, in this cocoa-nut casket, 
hanging on the branch of the mango-tree I have 
put a Kesara-garland which is capable of keeping fresh 
for a time, with this very object. Therefore take 
it in your hand : while I prepare for her auspicious 
decorations such as yellow orpiment, holy earth and 
Durva sprouts. 

Priyamvada. Be it so done. 

(Exit Anasuya. Priyamvada acts the gathering of 
flowers. Behind the Scenes.) 

Gautami, bid the worthy Sarngarava and others 
escort Sakuntala. 

Priyamvada ( Listening ). Hurry, Anasuya, hurry. 
They are calling the hermits who are to go to 
Hastinapura. 

( Entering , with the decorations in her hand ). 
Anasuya Come, dear, let us go. ( They walk round.) 

Priyamvada ( Observing) . There stands our 
Sakuntala, after bathing overhead at earliest sunrise, 
while the hermit-women, who are congratulating her. 
have the hallowed grains in their hands, and are invok¬ 
ing blessings on her. Let us advance to her. (They 
advance.) 
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{Enter Sakuntala seated , and engaged as described.) 

One of the hermit-women. (To Sakuntala). My 
child, mayst thou receive the title of ‘Great Queen' 
showing how well thy husband honours thee! 

Second. Child, mayest thou be delivered of a 
hero I 

Third. Child, mayest thou be highly esteemed by 
thy husband! 

(Having blessed her thus , exeunt all except Gautami.) 

Friends ( Approaching). Friend, may it prove to 
thee a happy ablution ! 

Sakuntala. My friends, are welcome : sit here. 

Both (Taking up the vessels containing the auspi¬ 
cious materials , and seating themselves). Get ready, dear, 
while we put on (you) the auspicious decorations. 

sakuntala. Even this ought to be highly valued : 

adornment at the hands of my friends will be ever so 
rare to me. (She sheds tears.) 

Both. You ought not to weep, dear, at this happy 
time. (Wiping off her tears , they act adorning her). 

Priyamvada. Your beauty which deserves (richer) 
ornaments is disfigured by such decorations as we could 
procure in the hermitage. 

(Entering with presents in hand.) 

Two hermit-lads. Here are ornaments. Let her 
ladyship put them on. 

(All are amazed on seeing them,.) 

GautamI. Child Narada, whence come these things? 

First. From the holy power of father Kasyapa. 

GautamI. A creation of his mind ? 
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Second. Not, indeed. Listen. The venerable 
(sage) gave us his order “ Bring hither flowers for 
Sakuntaia from the trees.” And then 

by a certain tree was exhibited an auspicious 
silken garment white as the moon; another 
distilled the lac-dye so excellent to stain her 
feet; and from others were presented ornaments 
by fairy-hands extending as far as the wrist 
that rivalled the first sproutings of delicate 
leaves of those trees. (4) 

Priyamvada. This favour is a presage of the royal 
fortune which you are to enjoy in your husband’s home. 

(Sakuntala looks bashful ) 

First. Come, my Gautama, come. We shall tell father 
KaSyapa (who must have) returned from bathing, of the 
service done by the trees. 

Second. All right {Exeunt.) 

Friends. My dear, we are never used to ornaments; 
but our acquaintance with the art of painting will help 
us to adjust these ornaments on your limbs. 

Sakuntala. I know how clever you are. {Both act 
adorning her.) 

{Enter Kdsyapa returning after bathing.) 

This day will Sakuntala depart: at such (a 
thought) my heart is smitten with anguish; 
my voice is choked by suppressing the flow of 
tears; and my senses paralysed by anxious 
thought. If such, through affection, is the afflic¬ 
tion even of me a hermit, O with what pangs 
must they who are fathers of families be afflict¬ 
ed at the first parting with their daughters ? (5) 
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(Walks about.) 

Friends. Dear Sakuntala, your decoration is com¬ 
pleted. Now put on the pair of silken garments. 

(,Sakuntald rises and puts them on.) 

GautamI. My child, here comes your father, whose 
eyes overflow with tears of joy, as if (already) embrac¬ 
ing you. Just, therefore, do him the customary reverence. 

Sakuntala (Bashfully). Father, I salute you. 

KaSyapa. My child, 

Mayest thou be cherished by thy husband, as 
Sarmistha was cherished by Yayati. And 
mayest thou bear a son, as she did Puru, who 
shall be the sovereign of the world. (6) 

GautamI. Holy sir, this is indeed a boon, not a 
mere benediction. 

KaSyapa. My child, this way go round the fires in 
which the offerings have just been thrown. 

(All walk about.) 

KaSyapa. (Pronounces a blessing in the metre of the 
Pgveda). 

Let these sacrificial fires, whose places are 
fixed round the altar, fed with holy wood, having 
the Darbha grass strewn around their margins, 
removing sin by the perfume of the oblations, 
purify thee. (7) 

Now set out (on thy journey.) (Looking round). Where 
are Sarngarava and others ? 

(Entering) Pupil. Holy sire, here we are. 

KaSyapa. Show thy sister her way. 
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Sarngarava. This way, this way, lady. 

(They all walk about.) 

KaSyapa. Ye neighbouring trees of the pious grove ! 

She who would not drink water first, before 
you were watered ; she who cropped not through 
affection for you one of your fresh leaves, 
though she is so fond of ornaments : she whose 
chief delight was in the season of the first appe¬ 
arance of your bloom ; even that same Sakuntala 
is going to the palace of her wedded lord. Let 
all give their consent. (8) 

(Acting as if he heard the note of a Koil .) 

Sakuntala is given leave to depart by the trees, 
the companions of her forest—life; since a song 
to this effect, a sweet Koil-song was employed 
as an answer by them. (9) 

(In the air ) 

May her path, pleasant at intervals with lakes 
that are green with lotus-beds, where the heat 
of the sun’s rays is mitigated by shady-trees, 
where the dust is soft as the pollen from the 
lotuses, be cheered by gentle and pleasant 
breezes and be (altogether) prosperous. (10) 

(All listen with wonderment.) 

GautamI. Child, the deities of the holy forest, who 
are dear to thee as thy own kinsfolk, have given thee 
leave to depart. Pay reverence to the holy ones. 

Sakuntala (She walks round bowing; aside) . Priya- 
mvada, dear, long as I may to see my husband, yet in 
leaving this hermitage, piy feet can hardly move for¬ 
ward. 
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Priyamvada. My friend is not the only one to feel 
distressed at this separation from the pious grove. One 
may observe the same condition even of the grove now 
when the time of your departure approaches. 

The deer let fall the morsels of Darbha-grass, 
the peacocks stop their dancing, and the cree¬ 
pers, whose pale leaves fall (to the ground), 
appear to shed tears. (11) 

Sakuntala ( Remembering ). Father, I will just say 
good-bye to Vanajyotsna, my sister among the creepers, 

KaSyapa. I know thou lovest her as thy sister. 
Here she is now to the right, 

Sakuntala (Approaching the creeper ). O Vanajy¬ 
otsna, although wedded to the mango-tree, yet embrace 
me, too, with your arms, these branches, which are turn¬ 
ed in this direction. I shall be far away from you after 
this day. 

KaSyapa. 

Thy merits have gained thee a husband equal 
to thyself, who had already been originally de¬ 
termined upon by me for thee ; this Navama- 
lika has resorted to the mango-tree, so that 
now my solicitude for thee and for her is at 
an end. (12) 

From here, proceed on thy journey. 

Sakuntala (To her friends). Frfends, this (creeper) 
is a deposit in your hands. 

Friends. (But) into whose hands shall we be left? 
(they shed tears.) 
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KaSyapa. Anasuya, enough of weeping! It is you, 
surely, who must cheer Sakuntala. 

(All walk round .) 

Sakuntala. Father, when yon female antelope 
grazing about near the hut, who now moves slowly from 
the weight of her young, shall be safely delivered of it, 
then you will send me some one to announce the 
happy event. 

KaSyapa. I shall not forget it. 

Sakuntala (Showing her movement is obstructed.) 
Ah! who is it that clings to my dress ? 

(She turns round.) 

KaSyapa. My darling, 

It is thy adopted child, the (little) fawn 
whose mouth, when the sharp points of Kusa 
grass wounded it, was sprinkled by thee with 
the healing oil of IngudI, who has been tender¬ 
ly reared by thee with handfuls of Syamaka 
grains; and who now will not leave thy 
footsteps. (13) 

Sakuntala. My child, why should you follow me 
who must leave your company ? You were indeed bro¬ 
ught up by me when bereft of your mother shortly after 
she was delivered of you ; now also, when separated from 
me, will father attend you with anxious care ; go back 
then. (She walks on weeping.) * 

KaSyapa. 

Be firm and check the rising tears, that 
obstruct the free action of thy eyes, with their 
upturned eyelashes. For here on this path 
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where the undulations of ground are not 
discernible, they footsteps must needs be unequal. (14) 

Sarngarava. It is a sacred rule, holy father, that 
one should accompany a loved person as far as the 
water's brink. Give us your message here, and be pleased 
to return. 

KaSyapa. Let us, then rest in the shade of this 

Kslra-tree. 

% 

(All ivalk around and stop.) 

KaSyapa (To himself). What message should be 
sent by me that would be jnost appropriate for the noble 
Dusyanta ? (He reflects .) 

Sakuntala (Aside). Look, friend, the female Cak- 
ravaka, not perceiving her dear mate when only 
hidden behind lotus-leaves is crying in her anguish 
1 How hard is my lot! ’ 

Anasuya. Friend, do not say so. 

Even she, without her beloved, passes away 
the night made too long by grief. The bond of 
hope makes the pain of severence, however 
keen, supportable. (15) 

KaSyapa. Sarrigarava, when you present Sakuntala 
to the king, address him thus in my name. 

Sarngarava. Give your commands, holy father. 

KaSyapa. 

Having well considered us as rich in devotion, 
thy own exalted birth and the free flow of affec¬ 
tion of this (girl) towards thee, which arose 
in her without any interference of her kindred, 
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look on her among thy wives with the same 
respect (kindness) which they experience: 
more than that depends upon the will of heaven, 
and should, not indeed, be demanded by the 
bride's kinsfolk. (16) 

sArngarava. I have (well) comprehended your 
message. 

KaSyapa. My child, I must now give thee my 
advice. Though I live in the forest, yet well do I know 
the ways of the world. 

SArngarava. Nothing, indeed, to the wise is out of 
reach. 

KaSyapa. When thou wilt have gone from here 
to thy husband's home, 

Pay respectful attention to thy elders ; treat 
thy rivals as thy dear friends ; should thy hus¬ 
band wrong thee, let not thy resentment lead 
thee to disobedience. Be ever courteous to¬ 
wards thy servants ; not puffed with pride in 
thy fortune. By such behaviour, young women 
become honoured wives ; but perverse wives are 
the bane of a family. (17) 

But what does GautamI say ? 

GautamL This is the advice to be given to a young 

bride. My child, be sure to remember it all. 

* 

KaSyapa. Come, my child, embrace me and thy 
friends. 

Sakuntala. O my father, must my friends turn 
back from here ? 
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KaSyapa. These, too, are to be given away in 
marriage. It would not be proper for them to go there, 
but Gautamf will accompany thee. 

Sakuntala ( Embracing her father) . Removed from 
the lap of my father, like a young sandal tree, rent 
from the slopes of the Malaya, how shall I exist in a 
strange soil ? 

KaSyapa. My child, why shouldst thou be so 
anxious ? 

When thou shalt be occupying the honoured 
position of the consort of a nobly-born hus¬ 
band ; engrossed every moment in his affairs 
important through his greatness; and when be¬ 
fore long thou wilt have given birth to a child 
that will purify (his race) as the East brings 
forth the Sun, then wilt thou think but lightly 
of this affliction caused by severence from me. (18) 

(Sakuntald falls at the feet of her father •) 

KaSyapa. My darling, mayest thou have all that I 
desire for thee! 

SAKUNTALA {Advancing to her friends). Come, 
friends ; embrace me, both of you together. 

Friends {So doing). Friend, should the king be 
slow to recognize you, show him this ring on which his 
own name is engraved. 

SAKUNTALA. My heart flutters at the apprehension 
which you have raised. 

Friends. Do not be afraid. Excessive love is apt 
to suspect evil. 
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iSARNGARAVA. The Sun has ascended to another quar¬ 
ter of the heavens. Let the worthy lady hasten. 

SakuntalA (Turning her face towards the hermi¬ 
tage) . Father, when shall I behold this pious grove again? 

KaSyapa. Listen. 

When thou shalt long have been a co-wife 
of the Earth bounded by the four cardinal- 
points, and settled in marriage in Du§yanta’s son 
by thee, a matchless warrior ; then with thy hus¬ 
band who shall have transferred the burden of 
family-cares to him, thou shalt again set foot 
in this peaceful hermitage. (19) 

GautamI. My child, the (proper) hour of our jour¬ 
ney is slipping by. Suffer thy father to return. Or 
since ever so long she will go on talking again and 
again in the same strain, let the holy father return. 

KaSyapa. Sweet child, the practice of devotions is 
interrupted. 

Sakuntala ( Embracing her father again) . Father’s 
body is already worn out by his devotion. Do not, 
therefore, grieve for me beyond measure. 

KaSyapa {Sighing). How, my child, will 
my grief cease, as I look at the hallowed rice- 
grains formerly offered by thee, germinating 
at the door of my cottage ? (20) 

Go, may thy journey prosper. 

? 

{Exeunt Sakuntald and her escort) 

Friends {Gazing after Sakuntala) . Alas! Alas! 
dakuntalia is hidden by the thick trees. 
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Kasyapa (Sighing). Anasuya, your companion is 
(at length) departed. Check your grief and follow me 
who am leaving. 

Both. Father, how shall we enter the pious grove 
which without Sakuntala seems a perfect vacuity ? 

KaSyapa. So your love interprets. (He walks round 
meditating ). Ah, dismissing Sakuntala to her husband’s 
home, I have regained my natural serenity of mind. For 

In truth a daughter is another’s property ; 
and having to-day sent her to her lord, I find 
my soul has become quite clear as if after re¬ 
storing a deposit. (21) 

(Exeunt All.) 

Here ends Act IV 
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ACT V 


(Enter king seated and the Vidusaka .) 

Vidusaka (Listening,) O friend, turn your atten¬ 
tion to the interior of the Music-hall. One hears har¬ 
monious notes blended in a sweet and clear song. I 
believe the lady Hamsapadika is practising singing. 

King. Be quiet, that I jnay listen. 

{A song is sung in the air,) 

O bee, how comes it that you who eagerly 
long for fresh-honey, after having kissed the 
mango-blossom in that way, should have for¬ 
gotten it, being now satisfied with mere dwel¬ 
ling in the lotus ! (1) 

King. O, what an impassioned song ? 

Vidusaka. But, do you understand the meaning of 
the words of the song ? 

King (Smiling). I was once in love with her, and 
am now reproved on account of the queen Vasumatl. 
Friend Mathavya inform Hamsapadika in my name that 
I am well reproved. 
srf*r. sir.-*. 
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Vidus aka. As your Majesty, commands. (Rising). 
But now there will be no liberation for me when seized 
by her with the hands of others by the crest-lock and 
belaboured, any more than for a sage whose passions 
are spent, if seized by a nymph. 

King. Go, tell her in a courtly style. 

Vidu§aka. What help ! (He goes out.) 

King (To himself). Why am I filled with such deep 
sadness when I am in fact not separated from any real 
object of my affection, on hearing the meaning of the 
song? Or, 

When even a happy being is filled with wist¬ 
ful longings on seeing beautiful forms and lis¬ 
tening to sweet sounds, then surely without 
being conscious of it, he remembers in his mind 
the friendships of a former birth deeply-rooted 
there in the form of impressions. (2) 

(He remains deeply troubled.) 

(Then enter a chamberlain.) 

Chamberlain. Alas ! To such a state am I reduced ! 

* 

This staff which I assumed as a matter of 
form for the discharge of my duties in the in¬ 
ner apartment of my king, has, now when much 
time has elapsed since then, become the sup¬ 
port to aid jny faltering steps. (3) 

Ah, surely the king cannot neglect a religious duty. 
And yet I have not the heart to announce to him, who 
has just risen from his tribunal the arrival of Kanva’s 
pupils which will again detain him. But, this office of 
supporting the world will not allow any repose. For 
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The Sun has yoked his steeds but once, the 
gale breathes by night and by day : Sesa conti¬ 
nually sustains the weight of the Earth; this 
also is the duty of him whose subsistence arises 
from a sixth part (of his people's income). (4) 

Let me then attend to my duty. (Walking about and 
observing). Here is his Majesty 

Attending to his people as to his own children, 
he now, being wearied in mind, seeks seclusion ; 
as an elephant, the chief of his herds, after hav¬ 
ing taken them round, and being heated by the 
Sun, repairs to a cool place during (the oppre- 
sive heat of) the day. (5) 

( Advancing ) Victory, victory to your Majesty l 
Here are hermits with some women, come from their 
abode in the forest at the foot of the snowy mountains, 
and they bring a message from Kasyapa. Having heard, 
your Majesty will command. 

King ( Respectfully .) Do they bring a message from 
Kasyapa ? 

Chamberlain. It is even so. 

King. Well then, order the priest Somarata, in my 
name : It is proper that you should give them a recep¬ 
tion in the form appointed by the scriptures, and bring 
them (into the palace). I, too, shall await (them) here 
in this place fit for the reception of hermits. 

Chamberlain. As your Majesty commands, (exit.) 

King. (Rising). Vetravati, lead the way to the fire- 
sanctuary. 
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Portress. This way, your Majesty, this way. 

King. (Moves about; betraying the cares of office ). 
Every one is happy cm attaining his desire; but to 
kings, the attainment of their desire is only followed 
by pain. 

The attainment of one’s ambition destroys 
only all eager longing; but the task of retaining 
what has been secured gives extreme pain. A 
kingdom, like an umbrella, of which a man 
carries the staff in his own hand, does not so 
much remove fatigue as it causes fatigue. (6) 

(Behind the Scenes ) 

Two bards. May the king be victorious ! 

First. 

Thou seekest not thy own happiness, but for 
the people thou dost toil from day to day. Or 
thus is thy very nature made. For the Tree 
bears on his head the fierce heat (of day) while 
his shade allays the fever of those who seek 
shelter under him. (7) 

Second. 

Wielding the rod of justice, thou bringest to 
order all those who have set out on bad courses ; 
thou biddest contention cease; and thou preser- 
vest thy people. One may have, in truth, a 
number of kinsmen, when wealth abounds; but 
in thee the duty of your subjects’ kinsmen to¬ 
wards them finds perfection. <8) 

King. Now, wearied in mind that I was, I feel 
refreshed. (Walks round.) 
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Portress. Here is the terrace of the fire sanctuary, 
which being newly-swept looks beautiful, and near it is 
the cow that yields the milk for sacrifice. Let the 
king ascend. 

King. (Ascends and stands leaning on the shoulder 
of an attendant) . Vetravati, with what object has the 
revered Kasyapa sent these sages to me ? 

May it be that the penance of those who have 
commenced a vow and stored up religious 
merit, has been defiled by obstacles ? Or has any 
harm been inflicted by any one on the animals 
who graze in the hallowed forest ? Or my sins 
have checked the flowering of the plants ? Thus 
my mind which is assailed by many doubts, is 
perplexed on account of its inability to 
decide. (9) 

Portress. I imagine the pious men have come to 
pay homage to their king with whose pious rule they 
are pleased. 

(Then enter sages accompanied by Gautami. 
leading Sakuntala before them; and in front 
of them the chamberlain and the chaplain .) 

Chamberlain. This way, this way, sirs. 
Sarngarava. Saradvata, 

Granted that this glorious king does not 
swerve from rectitude ; and that none of all the 
grades, not even the lowliest, seeks the path of 
wrong : nevertheless my mind hating ever been 
accustomed to solitude, I consider this (place) 
thronged with men to be like a house all lapped 
about with flame. (10) 
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Saradvata. Rightly have you become thus on enter¬ 
ing this city. I, too, 

Look on these people here devoted to worldly 
joys as a man (just) bathed on a man smeared 
with oil, as the pure on the impure, as the 
waking on the sleeping, or as the free man on 
the captive. (11) 

Sakuntala ( Indicating an omen ). Oh, why does my 
right eye throb ? 

Gautami. May the evil be averted, my sweet child ! 
May thy husband’s household gods confer happiness 
upon thee ! 

(She ivaiks round.) 

Chaplain. ( Indicating the king). There, holy men, 
is he the protector of the four orders and classes, who 
having already quitted the seat (of justice) is awaiting 
you. Behold him. 

Sarngarava. O great Brahmin, this is surely com¬ 
mendable ; yet we do not think much of it; for 

These become bent down by the abundance 
of their fruit; clouds hang low when they teem 
with fresh rain ; good men are never elated by 
riches; this is the very nature of the benefac¬ 
tors of others. (12) 

Portress. O king, the holy men appear to have 
placid looks; so I think they come on an errand about 
which they feel confident. , 

King. (Beholding sakuntala ). 

Who is she, shrouded in the veil, the loveli¬ 
ness of whose person is not fully revealed, 
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looking in the midst of hermits like a fresh bud 
among yellow leaves ? (13) 

Portress. Your Majesty, my reason, though im¬ 
pelled by curiosity, does not work ; but she appears to 
have a lovely figure. 

King. Enough! One ought not to gaze upon 
another’s wife. 

Sakuntala (Laying her hand on her bosom ; to her¬ 
self) . My heart, why dost thou palpitate so ? Call to 
mind the love of thy lord and be firm. 

Chaplain (Going forward ). The holy men have 
been duly honoured. They have some message from 
their preceptor. Let the king deign to hear it. 

King. I am attentive. 

Sages (Raising their hands ). Victory to you, 
O king. 

King. I salute you all. 

Sages. May you attain your desires ! 

King. Has the devotion of the hermits been un¬ 
interrupted ? 

Sages. How could the pious rites be dis¬ 
turbed when thou art the preserver of the 
good ? How, when the bright Sun blazes, should 
darkness make its appearance ? (14) 

King. My royal title, indeed, is “not an empty one. 
Is the holy Kasyapa now all well, to bless the world ? 

Sages. They who possess miraculous powers can 
command welfare. He first asks after your health and 
then addresses you in these words— 
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King. What does the holy one command ? 

SArngarava. By reciprocal agreement hast thou 
married this daughter of mine which I have with 
pleasure approved. For 

Thou art known, to us as the best of worthy 
men; while my Sakuntala is virtue itself in 
human form ; Brahman, who has now united 
a bride and bridegroom of equal merit, has after 
a long time incurred no censure. (15) 

Therefore, now receive her, who is quick with child, 
that she may perform, in conjunction with thee, the 
duties prescribed by religion. 

GautamI. Noble sir, I wish to say something. And 
(yet) there is no occasion for my words. (If you ask) 
how so ? 

Her elderly relatives were not regarded by 
her, nor were kinsmen consulted by thee. 

The affair being transacted solely by mutual 
(consent), what may one say to either ? (16) 

sakuntala {To herself). What will my lord 
say now ? 

King. What is (all) this brought before me ? 

Sakuntala {To herself ). Like fire indeed are these 
words he has uttered. 

Sarngarava. How, indeed, is this? You yourself 
know the world’s ways well enough. 

People suspect a married woman, living 
wholly in her kinsmen’s family, although chaste, 
to be otherwise. Therefore, her kinsmen desire 
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a young woman to be with her husband even 
though he love her not. (17) 

King. And, was this lady married to me before ? 

Sakuntala ( Sorrowfully ; to herself ). O my heart, 
thy fears are justified ! 

Sarngarava. 

Does it become a king to depart from the 
rules of justice, merely because of his aversion 
to a deed done ? 

King. What means this accusation based upon a 
false assumption ? 

SARNGARAVA. 

Such fickleness of disposition mostly takes 
effect in those whom power intoxicates. (18) 

King. I am reproved with too great severity. 

GautamI. Child, forget thy shame for a while. I 
will just remove the veil, so that thy husband will then 
recognize thee. ( Does as said.) 

King. (Observing sakuntala ; to himself.) 

While I am doubtful whether this unblemish¬ 
ed beauty which is thus brought near to me 
may or may not have been formerly married 
by me, verily I neither can enjoy nor forsake 
her like a bee at the close of night, the Kunda 
flower filled with dew. (19) , 

(Keeps reflecting.) 

Fortress. How greatly is virtue honoured by our 
lord ! Would any other man hesitate when he saw 
such beauty presenting herself with ease ? 
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Sarngarava. Why do you sit silent, O king ? 

King. Ye holy men! I do not remember, much as 
I think of it, to have taken this lady in marriage. How 
then shall I receive her, bearing evident signs of pre¬ 
gnancy, when I have doubts about being her husband ? 

Sakuntala (Aside) . My lord even casts doubt on 
our marriage. Where is now my high-soaring hope ? 

Sarngarava. Do not indeed- — 

Would you insult the sage who approved 
his daughter who had been seduced by you; 
and who allowing his stolen property to be kept 
by you has deemed you worthy of the gift; as 
one would a robber by allowing him to retain 
one’s stolen goods ? (20) 

Saradvata. Rest you, now, my Sarngarava. sakun- 
tala, we have now said what was for us to say. His 
Honour has spoken thus. Let a convincing reply be 
given him. 

Sakuntala (Aside) . When such (great) affection has 
suffered this change, of what use will it be to recall his 
remembrance (of me) ? It is settled now that I should 
deplore my own self. (Aloud) . My noble Lord !— (When 
half said )—This is not the proper form of address, now 
that the very marriage is called in question. O, Son of 
Puru, it is not becoming in you that having formerly 
in the hermitage beguiled in that way this person (my¬ 
self) naturally open-hearted, after making an agree¬ 
ment. you should reject me with such words. 

King. (Stopping his ears ). Be the sin removed from 
my soul! 
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Why seek you to sully your family, and, drag 

me down, as a stream, that eats away the 

bank, sullies its dear water and drags down the 

trees on its banks ? (21) 

SakuntalA. Well, if you act thus because you really 
think me to be another’s wife, I will remove your 
doubts by this token of recognition. 

King. A capital suggestion. 

Sakuntala (Touching the place of the ring). Alas ! 
My finger is without the ring ! (She looks sadly at 
Gautami .) 

GautamI. The ring must have in all probability 
dropped (From thy finger) as thou worshippedst the 
Satitlrtha at Sakravatara. 

King (Smiling). This is an instance of the proverb 
“ Women are ready-witted.” 

SakuntalA. Here now destiny has shown its power. 
I will tell you something else. 

King. Now it has come to something to be heard! 

Sakuntala. One day, in the Navam&lika bower, you 
had in your hand water in a vase of lotus-leaves. 

King. Well, I am listening. 

Sakuntala. At that moment the fawn Diighaplanga, 
my foster-child, came up. Then you took pity on him 
saying “ Let hijn drink first ”, and coaxed him to drink ; 
but as he did not know you, he would not come to 
drink water from your hand. But later, when I hdd 
the very same water, he liked it. Then you said in jest: 
“ Every one trusts his own kindred. You are both fores¬ 
ters alike/' 
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King. By such honeyed falsehoods are voluptuaries 
ensnared by (women) who seek to compass their own 
ends. 

GautamI. Worthy sir, forbear to speak thus. She 
was bred in the sacred grove, and she does not know 
guile. 

King. Old hermit-woman. 

The female’s untaught cunning may be 
observed even in those that are not of the 
human race; far more in those who are endow¬ 
ed with reason. The female cuckoos, it is well- 
known, allow their young ones to be reared by 
other birds, before they can soar in the sky. (22) 

Sakuntala (Angrily). Wicked man, you.measure 
(all this) by your own heart. What other man would 
act like you, who wearing the garb of virtue, resemble 
a grass-concealed well ? 

King. (To himself). Throwing my mind in doubt, 

her anger seems to be unfeigned. For 

•* 

When I. whose mental attitude was harsh 
(towards her) from the absence of all recollec¬ 
tion, would not admit our secret love, it seem¬ 
ed that she, whose eyes were flashing red, bend¬ 
ing her curved eyebrows, fiercely snapped 
Love’s bow. (23) 

(Aloud). Good woman, Dusyanta’s conduct is well 
known ; yet this is not found (in it), 

Sakuntala. Well have I been made (to appear) a 
wanton woman, who trusting Puru’s race put myself 
in the hands of one who had honey in his mouth, but 
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poison in his heart! (She covers her face with the end oj 
her garment and weeps.) 

Sarngarava. Thus does one's own levity, if not 
bridled, breed poignant remorse. 

Therefore, a union, especially, a secret one, 
ought to be formed with great circumspection ; 
with those who know not each other's heart, 
love thus turns to hate. (24) 

King. O sir, would you rely on her, and reproach, 
me with accumulated faults ? 

Sarngarava ( Scornfully ). Have you heard (such a), 
perversion ! 

The words of one who from birth has never 
learnt deceit are to receive no credit; while 
they, forsooth, who make the deception of 
others their study, calling it a science, are to 
be considered as worthy of trust! (25) 

King. Now, truth-teller, we admit it for a moment;, 
but what would be gained by deceiving her ? 

Sarngarava. Damnation! 

King. It is unthinkable that damnation would be 
sought by Puru’s line. 

Saradvata. Sarngarava, what avails you answer ? 
We have executed the commands of our preceptor, and 
we now return. (To the king ). 

Here then is your wife, (whether you) desert 
her or acknowledge her. For 'the authority 
over wives is adirtitted to be absolute. (26). 
GautamI, lead the way. 

(They start.) 
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Sakuntala. How have I been deceived by the per¬ 
fidious man ! But will you, too, leave me ? 

(She starts to follow.) 

GautamI (Stopping) . Sarngarava, my son, Sakuntala 
is indeed, following us, lamenting piteously ; or what 
can my poor child do, when her husband is so ruthless 
in rejecting her ? 

Sarngarava (Turning back in anger) . Well, wanton 
girl, would you affect independence ? 

(Sakuntala trembles in fear.) 

Sarngarava. sakijntala, 

If you are what the king makes you out to 
be, what has father to do with you— a disgrace 
to your family? But if you know your 
(marriage) vow to be pure, it will become you 
to wait even as a handmaid in the mansion of 
your lord. (27) 

Stay. We must return. 

King. O hermit, why deceive the lady ? For 

The Moon opens the night-lotuses only and 
the Sun the day-lotuses. The feelings of those 
who are self-controlled ever recoil from any 
connection with the wife of another. (28) 

Sarngarava. But w T hen you have forgotten a former 
engagement on account of union with another (wife) 
how are you (to be regarded as), one who fears to 
offend virtue ? 

King. I would ask your reverence which is the 
greater and which the lesser evil : 
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In a doubt as to whether I be infatuated or 
she speak falsely, shall I forsake my own wife, 
or defile myself by having intercourse with the 
wife of another ? (29) 

Chaplain ( Deliberating) . Well, then, if this 
were done— 

King. Let the venerable one instruct me. 

Chaplain. Let the lady dwell till her delivery in 
my house. If you ask why I say this, (my answer is) 
you have been told by the sages that at the very first 
you will beget a son who will bear the mark of a dis¬ 
cus (on his hand). If then the son of the hermit’s 
daughter bears that mark, then greet her and introduce 
her to the female apartments But if the reverse hap¬ 
pens, it is evident enough that she must be taken 
to her father. 

King. As it pleases my worthy teacher. 

Chaplain. Daughter, follow me. 

Sakuntala. Divine Earth, open (to receive me). 

(She is in tears as she starts; exit*with the Chaplain 
and the hermits; the king , whose memory is still 
clouded by the curse , ponders on something 
regarding Sakuntala herself ). 

(Behind the Scenes ). 

A miracle ! 

King. ( Listening ). What could it be ? 

(Entering) Chaplain (in amazement) . Your Majesty, 
a wonderful thing has happened ! 

King* What is it ? 
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Chaplain. Your Majesty, when Kanva’s pupils had 
departed, 

The young girl, blaming her fortunes, threw 
up her arms and started weeping— 

King. What then ? 

Chaplain. 

When a body of light, in a female shape, 
snatched her up from afar, and went to 
Apsaras-tlrtha. (30) 

(All betray astonishment.) 

King. Revered sir, we have already dismissed 
that object from us. What need to reason more on it ? 
Please rest you, sir. 

Chaplain (Observing ). Victory to your Majesty! 
(Goes out. ) 

King. Vetravati, I am troubled. Lead the way to 
the bed-chamber. 

Portress. This way, yoUr Majesty, this way. 

(Starts.) 

King. 

True I do not recollect this daughter of the 
sage (now) repudiated to be my wife ; neverthe¬ 
less my heart being powerfully agitated almost 
persuades me to believe (her story). (31) 

(Exeunt Omnes.) 


End of Act V 
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ACT VI 


(Enter the King's brother-in-law (as) the chief of 
the city-police with two policemen leading 
a man with his hands bound be¬ 
hind his back.) 

The Two Policemen ( Striking) . Now, thief, tell us 
where you found this royal ring the setting of which is 
engraven with his name. 

The man (With a gesticulation of fear). Be pleased, 
your honours. I would never do such an act. 

First. Was it, then, a present given by the king, 
thinking you were an illustrious Brahmin ? 

The man. Hear me, now. I am A fisherman dwelling 
at Sakr&vatara. 

Second. Thief, we did not ask about your caste. 

Syala. Let him tell the story in order, Sucaka. Do 
not interrupt him in the middle. 

Both. As the brother-in-law commands. Speak. 

Man. I support my family with things you catch 
fish with—nets and hooks and such like. 

Syala (Smiling). A virtuous way of gaining a liveli¬ 
hood ! 

Master. Do not say that, master. 

The occupation in which one was born, as 

they say, how low soever, must not be forsaken. 

The same learned Brahmin who is cruel in the 

act of killing animals (for the sacrifice), is 

yet soft with pity. (1) 

arfir. sr.-i i 
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Syala. Go on, go on. 

Man. Well, one day I was cutting open a carp 
when in its maw I saw this ring, flashing with its gem. 
When later I offered it for sale, I was apprehended by 
your honours. Now kill me or leave me alone. (But) 
that is the way I got it. 

Syala. O Januka, he is doubtless a lisherman, 
stinking as he does of raw flesh—this eater of alligators. 
But the finding of the ring by him requires to be consi¬ 
dered. Let us proceed to the palace itself. 

The Two Policemen. Just so; move on, you cut- 
purse. 


(All walk round,) 

Syala. Sucaka guard him carefully at the city-gate, 
while I tell the king how this ring was found, and 
receiving his commands, come out. 

Both. Let the master enter to receive the king's 
favour. 


(Exit Syala,) 

First. Januka, the chief is indeed taking too lone 
a time. 

Second. Well, kings can only be approached at 
their leisure. 

t 

First. Januka, how my hands tingle to fasten 
flowers about the head of this victim ! (He points to the 
man.) 
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Man. You would not kill a man without reason, 
master. 

Second ( Observing ). There is our chief, letter in 
hand, who is coming towards us after receiving the 
king's command. You will either be food for vultures or 
will see the face of a dog. 

(Entering) Syala. Sucaka, let the fisherman be dis¬ 
charged. This finding of the ring is indeed explained. 

Sucaka. As the chief says. 

Second. Here he returns, after having entered the 
abode of the God of death. 

(Unbinds the prisoner.) 

Man ( Bowing to Sydla) . Master, how do you think 
is my profession ? 

Syala. And the king has further given him a sum 
of money equal to the full value of the ring, {Offers 
the man money.) 

Man (Accepting with a bow) . I am favoured by my 
master. 

SOcaka. He has, indeed, been favoured, who after 
being taken down from the stake* has been set on the 
withers of an elephant. 

JAnuka. My chief, the reward shows that the ring 
must be highly prized by the king. 
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Syala. I do not think that the costly gem in it 
was prized by the king ; but, at its sight, the king re¬ 
membered somebody he loves ; and although naturally 
firm, he became for a moment agitated in mind. 

Sucaka. Our master has given (the king) extreme 
pleasure. 

Januka. Rather say, for the sake of this chief of 
fishermen. (Eyes the man enviously). 

Man. Let half of this be the price of your flower, 
master. 

Januka. That is right. 

Syala. Fisherman, now you are the biggest and 
the best friend I have got. It is desirable that we pledge 
our first friendship over (some) wine. So let us get 
along to a wine-shop. 

(They all go out.) 

End of the introductory scene. 

(Then enter in an aerial car a nymph named 

Sdnwmtl.) 

SanumatI. Attendance at Apsaras-tfrtha which is 
to be performed by turns, during the time the pious 
people have their ablutions, has been performed by me. 
I will now see with my own eyes what the good king is 
doing. Sakuntala has, indeed, now become a part of 
myself, through my relation with Menaka. And she 
has already sent me on this commission on her 
daughter’s account. (Looking about) . How even at the 
festival of the season, no preparations for a celebration 
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are to be seen at the palace ? I might learn everything 
by exerting my supernatural power. But respect must 
be shown to (the desire of) my friend. I will make 
pay self invisible through my supernatural powers and 
standing near these girls who take care of the garden, 
will find out. 

(She acts descending , i and stops). 

{Then enter a maid gazing at the mango-blossom , 
and another behind her.) 


First. 

O mango-blossom, a little pink and green and 
pale, the very essence of the life of spring, thou 
art seen by me, and I beg thee to favour (me), 
thou blesssing of the season. (2) 

Second. Parabhrtika, what are you talking about 
to yourself ? 

First. Madhukarika, when a female kokil sees the 
mango-blossom, she goes crazy with delight. 

Second ( Hastily advancing ; with joy) . What, is the 
spring really come ? 

First. Madhukarika, this is the time for your wild 
and graceful songs. 

Second. Hold me, dear, while I stand tip-toe and 
take the mango-blossom to worship God Kama. 

First. If mine would be half the reward of the 
worship. 
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Second. That goes without saying, dear; for our 
life is but one, though our bodies stand apart. ( Stands 
leaning on her friend and takes the mango’blossom) . Ah, 
the mango-blossom though not opened, is yet frag¬ 
rant as its stalk is cut. ( Joining her hands together ). 

O mango-sprout, thou art offered by me to 
God Kama, who has taken up his bow. Be an 
arrow jnore splendid than (his) five, having 
for thy marks the girls whose lovers are 
journeying. (3) 

(She throws down the mango-sprout.) 

(Entering with a hurried toss of the curtain; angrily) 

Chamberlain. Don’t, thoughtless girl ; the king hav¬ 
ing forbidden the spring-festival, how have you started 
breaking off mango-buds ? 

Both (frightened). Please, sir, we did not know 
about it. 

Chamberlain. You knew it not! When the king’s 
command is obeyed even by the vernal trees, and the 
birds that dwell in them ! Thus 

The mango-buds, which have long appeared 
do not yet form their own pollen ; the Kurabaka 
(flower) also though all-ready to bloom, remains 
in the state of a bud; the voice of the 
tnale-cuckoos, though the cold season is gone, 
falters in the throat; while* I suspect even 
Smara, being awed, replaces the shaft half- 
drawn from his quiver. (4) 

Both. There is no doubt of it. The pious king pos¬ 
sesses great power. 
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First. Noble sir, but a few days ago, we were sent 
to the feet of his Majesty, by Mitravasu, the king’s bro* 
ther-in-law, and were entrusted with the duty of keeping 
the pleasure-garden ; thus being strangers, we have heard 
nothing of this affair. 

Chamberlain. Well, you must not do so again. 
Both. Sir, we are curious. If we may know, pray 
tell us what induced our sovereign to forbid the spring 
festival ? 

SanumatI. Men are, indeed, fond of festivals ; there 
must be some weighty reason. 

Chamberlain. Why should I not tell it, when it is 
generally known ? Have not your ladyships heard the 
scandal concerning Sakuntala’s rejection ? 

Both. We have heard it from the mouth of the 
king’s brother-in-law up to the point of the recovery of 
the ring. 

Chamberlain. Then, I have a little to add. When 
at the sight of his own ring the king remembered that 
he had indeed secretly married the lady Sakuntala, and 
had rejected her under a delusion, from that time the 
king was struck with remorse. Thus 

He abhors everything pleasurable; he is not 
daily waited upon by his ministers as in former 
times ; spends sleepless nights in tossing about 
on the edge of his bed and when by courtesy 
he addresses suitable words * to the ladies of 
his palace, he blunders in their names and be¬ 
comes for a long while abashed with shame. (5) 

. SanumatI. This is very pleasing to me. 
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Chamberlain. By reason of this deep mental de¬ 
rangement the festival has been forbidden. 

Both. It is proper. 

(Behind the scenes ). 

Let your Majesty come. 

Chamberlain ( Listening) . Ah, his Majesty is coming 
here. Attend to your duties. 

Both. All right. (Exeunt.) 

(Enter the king in a dress indicative of re¬ 
morse ; the Vidusaka and a portress.) 

Chamberlain ( Observing the king) . How charming 
are noble forms under all conditions ! Thus his Majesty 
has a pleasing appearance even in his affliction. For. 

Rejecting special modes of decoration, he wears 
but one golden bracelet fastened on the left 
fore-arm ; his lip is faded by sighs ; his eyes are 
very red from sleeplessness caused by thought 
(of Sakuntala). Yet through the excellence of 
his own lustre, though he has grown emaciate 
he is scarcely observed to be so, even like 
a magnificent diamond ground away on the 
polishing-stone. (6) 

SanumatI ( Looking at the king). No wonder Sakun- 
tala languishes for him even though he dishonoured her 
by his repudiation of her. 

King- (Walking round slowly in meditation). 

This my blighted heart which previously slept 
even when it was 'Wakened from sleep by my 
fawn-eyed beloved is now broad awake to feel 
the anguish of remorse. (7) 
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SanumatI. Such is also the fate of the poor girl. 

Vidusaka (Aside ). He is again seized by his Sakuntala 
sickness; and I hardly know a remedy for his illness. 

Chamberlain (Advancing). Victory to your Majesty! 
The grounds of the pleasure-park have been inspected. 
Your Majesty may visit its pleasure-spots at will. 

King. Vetravati, tell the minister, the noble Pisuna, 
in my name, that owing to long sleeplessness, it was 
not possible for me to sit in the tribunal to-day. What¬ 
ever business of the citizens the worthy sir may have 
investigated, should be written down and dispatched to 
me. 


Portress. As your Majesty commands. (Exit.) 
King. And you, Vatayana, attend to your business. 
Chamberlain. As my king commands. (Exit.) 


Vidusaka. You have not left a fly in this place. 
’Now you will amuse yourself in this part of the 
pleasure-park which is cool and delightful by the 
mitigation of heat. 


King. Friend, the proverb ‘ Misfortunes rush through 
the weak spot* is an infallible one For 


No sooner does the darkness that clouded the 
remembrance of my love for the sage's dau¬ 
ghter, lift from my mind, than the God of Love, 
preparing to strike, puts the shaft of mango 
blossom to his bow. (8) 


Vidusaka. Wait a bit, while I destroy Love's ar¬ 
row with my stick. (He raises his stick and desires to 
strike down the mango-shoot.) 

3rf*L sr.-'R 
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King ( Smiling ). Enough ! I have seen a Brahmin’s 
power. Now, friend, where shall I sit and recreate my 
sight with the slender shrubs which bear a faint resem¬ 
blance to my beloved ? 

Vidusaka. Well, have you not told Caturika, your 
attendant, that you would be spending this hour in the 
Madhavi bower, and that she should bring you there 
the picture of the lady Sakuntala which you yourself 
painted on a tablet ? 

King. Will such a place divert me ? Well, lead the 
way to the same place. 

Vidusaka. This way, your Majesty, this way. 

{Both walk round; Sdnumati follows thcpi .) 

Vidusaka. This Madhavi bower furnished with a 
marble slab with its lovely flower-offerings appears to 
bid us welcome. Let your Honour enter and sit. 

{Both enter and seat themselves.) 

SanumatI. Concealed behind the creepers I will 
just see the dear girl’s picture. Then I shall be able to 
tell her how sincere her husband’s love is. 

{Does so , and pauses.) 

King. Friend, I now remember all the previous 
affair with Sakuntala. And I have spoken to you 
(about it.) You, however, were not present near me at 
the time I disavowed her. Nor did you ever before 
mention her ladyship’s name. Had you forgotten her 
even as I did ? 

Vidusaka. No, I did not forget. But after telling 
the whole story, you said at the end that it was all a 
joke and that there was no truth in it. And I who 
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have no more intelligence than a lump of clay believed 
it. Or rather fate is powerful. 

SanumatI. It is even so. 

King ( Meditating ). Friend, help me ! 

Vidusaka. Oh, what is it ? This is indeed unbe¬ 
coming in you. Never do great men give themselves 
up to grief; the mountains are calm even in a tempest. 

King. When I remember my beloved’s condition 
who was greatly affected by my desertion I feel quite 
forlorn. 

When I rejected her from here, she made an 
attempt to follow her kinsfolk ; and when her 
father’s pupil, revered as her father himself, 
repeatedly cried “ stay ” in a loud voice, then 
once more she fixed on me, who had become 
inexorable, a glance bedimmed with gushing 
tears ; (the idea of) it all bums me like an enve¬ 
nomed shaft. (9) 

Sanumati. Dear me ! Such is one’s regard for one’s 
own interest that I delight in his pain. 

Vidusaka. O I have a guess that her ladyship was 
carried away by some heavenly being. 

King. Who else would dare to touch rudely a wife 
to whom her husband is a divinity ? I have heard that 
Menaka gave birth to your friend. And her companions 
have, I imagine, carried her away. 

SanumatI. His delusion is, to be wondered at, not 
the awakening from it. 

Vidusaka. If that is so, you will meet her again 
after a time. 
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King. How so ? 

Vidus aka. No father and mother can (long) endure 
to see their daughter separated from her husband. 

King. Friend, 

Was it a dream ? or an illusion ? or the infa¬ 
tuation of my mind ? Or was it that my merit 
having borne me that much fruit, was exhaust¬ 
ed ? It is gone, never to return : these my hopes 
are like falls from a precipice. (10) 

Vidusaka. Do not speak thus. Is not the ring it¬ 
self a proof that there may be an unexpected meeting 
with that which must necessarily happen ? 

King. ( Looking at the ring ). This, indeed, which has 
fallen from a station hard to gain, deserves my pity. 

Verily, O ring, thy merit like mine is proved 
to be but slight from (thy) reward ; since after 
finding a place on her lovely pink-nailed fing¬ 
ers thou hast suffered a fall. (11) 

SanumatI. Had it found a way to any other 
hand, its lot would have been truly deplorable. 

VidOsaka. With what object was the ring placed in 
her ladyship's hand ? 

SanumatI. He, too, seems to be impelled by the 
curiosity I feel. 

» 

King. Listen : when I started for the capital, my 
darling wept and said : After how long will my lord 
send me news ? 

Vidusaka. Well, what then ? 
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King. Then, fixing this ring on her finger, I 
said: 

Count one by one every day the letters of my 
name on this (ring) ; as soon as you reach the 
end, my darling, the messenger who is to lead 
you to the entrance of the inner apartment, will 
come into your presence. (12) 

And hard-hearted that I am, I failed to carry it out in 
my madness. 

SanumatI. A charming interval, indeed, which 
was, however, marred by fate. 

Vidusaka. How did it get inside the maw of the 
carp cut up by the fisherman ? 

King. While your friend was worshipping Sacitlr- 
tha, it must have slipped from her hand into the stream 
of the Ganges. 

Vidusaka. It is explained. 

SanumatI. It was hence that the king, who is 
afraid of doing anything unrighteous, doubted his mar¬ 
riage with poor Sakuntala. And yet such love does not 
require a token. How could it be ? 

King. Well, I will now reproach the ring. 

Vidusaka (To himself).( So) he is (again) going the 
the way of madmen ! 

King. 

How couldst thou leave that hand with its slen¬ 
der delicate fingers and fall into the water ? Or 
a lifeless thing may well not appreciate ex¬ 
cellence. But how could I scorn my beloved ? (13) 
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Vidus aka (To himself). How ? must I be devoured 
by hunger ? 

» 

King. (My darling) abandoned without reason, 
let me, whose heart is stung with remorse, be once 
more blessed with a sight of thee ? 

* 

(Entering with a toss of the curtain, tablet in hand). 

Caturika. Here is our lady in the picture. (She 
shows the tablet ) 

Vidusaka. Excellent, my friend! How beauti¬ 
fully are the feelings represented in this lovely posture ! 
mine eyes stumble as it were over its uneven parts. 

Sanumati. * What great skill the virtuous king 
possesses I My friend seems to stand before my eyes. 

King. 

Whatever is not well executed in the picture 

may be (retouched and) improved; and yet (even 

then) her loveliness will be possessed by the 

picture in some measure only. (14) 

Sanumati. This is befitting an affection increased 
by remorse, and absence of conceit. 

Vidusaka. There are to be seen three ladies now, 
and all are beautiful. Which one is the lady Sakuntala ? 

SanumatL What use are his eyes to this man who 
is ignorant of such beauty ? 

King. Which one do you think ? 

Vidusaka. I think that she who is represented as if 
a little fatigued by the side of the mango-tree whose 
young leaves are glistening after her watering, with 
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arms drooping in a peculiar manner; with a face on 
which drops of perspiration have broken out; with locks 
of her hair the flowers df which have dropped down 
from the loosened braid ; that is Sakuntala. The others 
are her friends. 

King. You are clever. Here are proofs of my love. 

At the edges of the drawing is seen the soiled 
impression of my perspiring fingers; and here 
is to be observed this tear that fell from my 
cheek from the swelling of the paint. (15) 

Caturika, this source of my consolation is but half 
finished. Therefore, go, get me a brush. 

Caturika. Worthy Mathavya, hold the picture- 
tablet till I get back. 

King. I will myself hold it. (Does as said.) 

(Exit maid.) 

King. I, now. 

Having first rejected my darling who had 
approached me in person, and now again and 
again doing homage to her drawn in this pic¬ 
ture, have become, O friend, possessed of a long¬ 
ing for the mirage, after passing by a river on 
my way having plenty of water. (16) 

Vidusaka (To himself). Here is his honour, having- 
passed by a river, gone to a mirage. (Aloud ). Oh what 
else is to be painted here ? 

SanumatI. He may be desirous of painting every 
spot that the dear girl loved. 

King. Listen — 
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The stream of MalinI ought to be drawn with 
a pair of swans resting on its sands; and on 
both its sides must appear the sacred hills at 
the base of the Himalayan ranges, where the 
deer are squatting ; and I wish to draw, under¬ 
neath a tree that bears some bark-garments 
suspended from its boughs, a doe that rubs 
her left eye on the horn of a black ante¬ 
lope. (17) 

Vidusaka (To himself). As I imagine, he will fill 
up the picture with multitudes of long-bearded hermits. 

King. Friend, I have forgotten to draw another 
of Sakuntala’s ornament which I had intended to draw. 

Vidusaka. What is it ? 

SanumatI. Such as becomes her forest life and her 
delicacy. 

King. 

A Sirisa-flower with its stalk faotened over her 
ear, and its filaments waving over her cheek, has 
been omitted, O friend ; nor has a necklace of 
lotus fibres, soft like the rays of the moon of 
autumn, been drawn between her breasts. (18) 

Vidusaka. But why does the lady stand, as if she is 
very much frightened, covering her face with the palm of 
her hand glowing like the petal of a red-lotus ? (Looking 
closely ). Ah ! Here is this bee, this son of a slave, this 
thief who robs the flowers of their honey, attacking her 
ladyship’s face. 

King. Drive off this impudent (bee). 
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Vidusaka. Your honour alone, that punishes all 
offenders, has the power to drive hirii off. 

King. True. O welcome guest of flowering-plants, 
why undergo the trouble of hovering round here ? 

There, perched on a flower, is the female bee 
who loves thee, and though athirst, is waiting 
for thee still, nor without thee will she taste 
its honey. (19) 

SanumatI. For once now is he kept off quite in a 
courteous manner. 

VidOsaka. This kind is perverse, however it may 
be warned off. 

King. Thus, then, thou wilt not obey my command. 
Well then listen ; 

Shouldst thou touch, O bee, the bimba-lip of 
my darling, sweet as a virgin leaf on a tree, the 
lip from which I drank delight in love-feasts, 
then I will make thee imprisoned in the hollow 
of a lotus. (20) 

Vidusaka. How should he not be afraid of one who 
gives so severe a punishment ? ( Laughing , to himself ). 
As for him, he is quite crazy, and I too am just as bad, 
from keeping him company ! (Aloud ). O, it is only a 
picture. 

King. How ? A picture ? 

SanumatI. I, too, did not realise the fact; how much 
less he who is experiencing what he has painted! 

King. Friend, why have you done such a wicked 
thing ? 
srfo. ai.-l \ 
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While I was enjoying the rapture of behold¬ 
ing her as if she stood before my eyes, 
with my heart completely wrapped up in 
her, you have, by reviving my memory, again 
transformed my darling into a picture. (21). 

(Sheds tears.) 

SanumatI. Quite without a precedent is this way of 
(one in a state of) separation, involving as it does an in¬ 
consistency between what preceded and what followed. 

King. Friend, why do I thus experience unremitt¬ 
ing grief ? 

Union with her is prevented by my sleepless¬ 
ness ; and my tears will not suffer me to view 
• her even in this picture. (22). 

SanumatI. You have completely atoned for the 
pain you caused Sakuntala by repudiating her. 

( Entering ) Caturika. Victory victory, to your 
Majesty ! I had started in this direction with the box of 
paint-brushes- 

King. Well ? 

CaturikA. When on the way it was forcibly snatch¬ 
ed from my hand by queen Vasumatl who was accom¬ 
panied by Taralika ; (the queen) saying “ I will take it to 
my lord myself/* 

Vidusaka. Fortunately you were let off. 

Caturika. While Taralika was disengaging the 
queen’s upper garment which had been caught by the 
branch of a shrub, I took myself off. 
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King. Friend, the queen is come, and she is rend¬ 
ered arrogant by (my) great attentions to her. Do you 
take care of this picture. 

Vidusaka. Say 44 yourself/’ ( Taking the picture-board ' 
and rising) . If your honour is freed from the bane ot 
the inner apartments then call me in the Meghapratic- 
chanda palace. 

(Goes out with hurried steps .) 

SanumatI. Although his heart is transferred to an¬ 
other he yet cares for his first love. His love has very 
much lost its ardour now. 

( Entering, letter in hand ) Portress. Victory to your 
Majesty. 

King. Vetravati, did not you meet the queen on 
the way ? 

Portress. Yes, I did. But she turned back when 
she saw me carrying a letter in my hand. 

King. She knows (the importance of state) busi¬ 
ness, and avoids interrupting my duty. 

Portress. Your Majesty, the minister requests : On 
account of the heavy work of counting the various 
items of revenue, only one citizen's suit has been at¬ 
tended to ; let your Majesty consider the same which is 
committed to writing. 

King. Give me the letter. 

(The portress brings it.) 

King. ( Reading ). How ! The merchant Dhanamitra 
who had (extensive) commerce at sea had been lost in a 
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shipwreck. And they say that the poor man had no 
child. All his accumulated wealth reverts to the king; 
thus the minister writes. ( Sorrowfully ). It is indeed 
dreadful to be childless. He had great riches, he must 
have wedded several wives; let an inquiry be made 
whether any one among his wives is with child. 

Portress. Your Majesty, it is reported that his wife, 
the daughter of a merchant from Saketa, has even now 
gone through the Pumsavana ceremony. 

King. Surely the child in the womb has a title to 
its father’s property. Go, say so to the minister. 

Portress. As your Majesty commands. 

(Starts to leave.) 

King. Come for a while. 

Portress. I am here. 

King. What does it matter whether he has or has 
not left offspring ? 

Let it be proclaimed that whatever dearly 

loved kinsman any one of my subjects may 

lose, Dusyanta will supply the place of that 

kinsman to them, the wicked excepted. (23) 

Portress. Thus surely it shall be proclaimed (Going 
cut and returning). The royal decree was welcomed 
(by the people) like a timely shower. 

King. ( Heaving a deep and hot sigh). O, thus it is 
that the wealth of families which are bereft of support 
through the failure of progeny passes on the death of 
the representative of the progenitor, to a stranger. 
When I die, such will be the fate of the wealth of 
Puru’s line. 
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Portress. Heaven avert the calamity! 

King. Fie on me who despised the happiness that 
had offered itself. 

SanumatI. Surely he has the dear girl in mind 
when he thus reproaches himself. 

King. 

Verily my lawful wife, the glory of my family 
was forsaken by me, although my own self was 
implanted (in her) like the earth sown 
with seed at the right season, when she pro¬ 
mises the richest fruit. (24) 

SanumatI. Now your line will never be interrupted. 

Caturika (Aside ). The merchant's story has doubled 
our lord’s remorse. Go to the Meghapraticchanda palace 
and fetch the noble Mathavya to comfort him. 

Portress. A good idea. {Exit.) 

King. Ah me! Dusyanta’s ancestors, who claim 
a share in the funeral offering, are brought to a critical 
situation. For, 

Thinking “ who indeed after this (man) in our 
family will offer us the libations prepared ac¬ 
cording to scriptural precept ?” my ancestors 
verily drink such of the water offered by me, 
who am destitute of progeny, as remains to 
them after washing their tears. • (25) 

(Faints.) 

Caturika (Looking about in haste). Take heart, 
my lord. 
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SanumatI. Alas, alas ! Though the light is there he 
is suffering the evil effects of darkness by reason of the 
intervening .screen. I can make him happy even now. 
But I have heard from the mouth of the mother of the 
great Indra as she was consoling Sakuntala, that the 
Gods themselves, longing for their portions of the sacri¬ 
fice, will so devise it that before long the husband will 
welcome his true wife. It is, therefore, proper to wait 
for this period. In the meanwhile, I will comfort the 
dear girl with the news. ( Exit by flying through the sky .) 

(Behind the scenes ) 

Help, help! 

King ( Coming to himself \and listening) . Ah, that 
sounds like the distressed cry of Mathavya. Who is 
there, ho! 

( Entering ) Portress (Confmedly) . Let your Majesty 
save your friend who is fallen into danger. 

King. Who has humbled Manavaka ? 

Portress. Some invisible spirit, who having 
overpowered him took him to the top-most floor of the 
Meghapraticchanda palace. 

King. ( Rising ). This must not be. How, even my 
house is infested by evil spirits! Or, 

Even when the mischiefs occasioned by one’s 
own negligence from day to day are scarcely 
known, how then can one have the power to 
know fully what path each of my subjects is 
treading ? (26) 

(Behind the scenes.) 

O friend, alas ! alas ! 
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King. (. Moving round with an altered gait) . Fear not, 
my friend, fear not. ( Behind the scenes.) 

(After repeating the same) . Fear not ? There is 
some one trying to break me . into pieces violently like a 
sugarcane having bent back my neck. 

King. (Looking about) . Hola ! my bow— 
(Entering, bow is hand) Yavani. My lord, here is 
the bow with the arm-guard. 

(The King takes the bow and arrows.) 

(Behind the scenes) Now, thirsting for the fresh 
blood from the neck, 1 will slay thee struggling 
as a tiger (slays) a beast. Let Du§yanta now, 
who takes his bow to remove the fear of the 
oppressed, be thy protector. (27) 

King. (Angrily) . How, he even refers to me ! Stay, 
carrion-eater ; you shall die now. (Stringing his bow ). 
Vetravati, show the way to the stairs. 

Portress. This way, this way, your Majesty. 

(All advance in haste.) 

King (Looking around) . There is, indeed, no one 

here. 

(Behind the scenes.) 

Alas! Alas! I see your honour, but you see me 
not. I despair of my life like a mouse caught by a cat. 

King. You, who pride yourself on your power 
which renders you invisible, my weapon will see you ; 
here I will fix an arrow. 

Which will slay you that deserve death and 
save the Brahmin who deserves to be saved. 

The swan drinks up the milk and leaves the 
water which has been mingled with it. (28) 
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(Aims his arrow.) 

(Then enter Matali leaving the Vidusaka.) 
Matali. 

The demons are made by Indra thy mark ; 
against them let thy bow be drawn. The good 
cast not cruel shafts, but eyes soft with kind¬ 
ness on their friends. (29) 

King. (Withdrawing his arrow). Ah, Matali! Wel¬ 
come to the charioteer of the great Indra. 

(Entering) Vidusaka. What, he by whom I was 
being butchered like a sacrificial animal, is greeted by 
him with a welcome ! 

Matali (Smiling) . Hear, long-lived one, on what 
errand I am dispatched to you by Indra. 

King. I am attentive. 

Matali. There is a host of demons, called Durjaya 
—the brood of Kalanemi. 

King. Yes ; I have heard so from Narada. 

Matali. Thy friend Indra, it is said, is un¬ 
able to quell them ; but that thou wouldst smite 
them in the front of battle. That nocturnal 
darkness, which the Sun is not able to dispel, is 
scattered by the Moon. (30) 

Therefore, grasping thy weapon thus, mount the 
car of Indra, and set forth for victory. 

King. I am grateful for the honour which Indra 
shows me. But why did you act thus towards 
Mathavya ? 
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Matali. I will tell that. I perceived that by some 
inner sorrow caused by one thing or another, the long- 
lived one was distressed. Thereafter I acted thus to 
provoke the wrath of the long-lived one. For 

The fire blazes when the fuel is stirred ; the 
serpent, when provoked, expands its hood ; for a 
man generally regains his proper greatness, 
under some provocation. (31) 

King. (Aside ). Friend, inviolable is the command 
of heaven’s lord. So acquaint the minister Pisuna with 
the matter and tell him in my name— 

Let thy wisdom alone secure my people from 
harm, (while) this braced bow has a different 
employment. (32) 

Vidusaka. As your Honour commands. (Exit.) 

Matali. Let the long-lived one mount the chariot. 
(The king acts mounting the chariot .) 

Exeunt Omnes 

End of Act VI 
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ACT VII 


(Then enter king seated in a chariot that flies 
through the air, and Matali.) 

King. Matali, although I have executed the 
mission which Indra gave me, yet considering the spe¬ 
cial welcome he accorded me, I think myself to have 
been of very little service to him. 

Matali ( Smiling ). Long-lived one, t think neither 
of you is satisfied. 

Your Highness considers the prior benefit 
(conferred by you) on Indra as trifling (in com¬ 
parison) with the honour (done by him to you); 
while he reckons as of little account the special 
honours (bestowed) on your Highness, being 
filled with wonder at your heroic achievement. (I) 

King. Matali, no, say not so; for the honour done 
me at parting surpassed my warmest expectations. For 
making me sit on half of his throne before the eyes of 
the gods, 

And smiling to see Jayanta, who stood near 
him, filled with an inward longing (for the 
same honour), a wreath of Mandara flowers, 
marked with the yellow-sandal from its rubbing 
on his breast, was by Indra placed about my 
neck. (2) 

Matali. But what does not the long-lived one 
deserve from the king of the gods ? See 
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The heaven of ease-loving Indra has been 
made free from the thorns of Danu’s race by 
two (means) : now by your smooth-jointed 
shafts, and formerly by the daws of the man- 
lion. (3) 

King. In the present case, really, the greatness of 
Indra alone deserves praise. 

That servants succeed even in great enter¬ 
prises—know that to be the effect of the honour 
shown to them by their masters. Could Aruna 
dispel the shades of night if the thousand-rayed 
one had not placed him in front (of his 
chariot ?) (4) 

Matali. That is quite worthy (of you). (Going a 
little distance). Long-lived one, see the full exalta¬ 
tion of your glory, which (now) rides on the back 
of heaven! 

With the residue of colours used by nymphs 
of heaven to adorn their persons, these dwellers 
of heaven are writing your exploits on vest¬ 
ments of the heavenly trees, thinking out verses 
suitable for singing. (5) 

King. Matali, In my eagerness for battle with the 
demons, I did not observe the way to heaven, while 
ascending the sky the other day. In what path of the 
winds are we now journeying ? 

Matali. 

They call this the way of the wind Parivaha, 
which is freed from all darkness by being the 
second step of Visnu, and which bears the 
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triple-streamed river flowing through the sky, 
and causes the luminaries to roll in a circle 
diffusing their beams. (6) 

King. Matali, that is why my inner self, with the 
internal and external senses, feels a pleasurable repose. 
{Looking at the wheel of the chariot) . We have descend¬ 
ed to the region of the clouds. 

Matali. How is that perceived ? 

King. 

This your chariot, with the rims of its wheels 
bedewed with spray indicates by the Catakas 
flying through the interstices of its spokes, and 
by the horses lapped in lightning-flashes that 
we are now moving over clouds pregnant with 
showers. (7) 

Matali. In a moment, the long-lived one will be in 
the land under his rule. 

King. (Looking down ). Through our quick descent, 
the world of men appears a wonderful sight. For 

The earth appears to descend from the sum¬ 
mits of mountains that emerge upwards; the 
trees no longer appear to be enveloped in their 
foliage, as their trunks heave in sight ; the rivers 
whose waters were lost to view from their narr¬ 
owness become visible from tjie expansion (of 
their waters). Behold the earth is being 
brought near me as if by some one throwing 
it upwards. (8) 

Matali. Well-observed. (Looking with reverence ). 
How grand, how noble is the earth \ 
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King. Matali, what mountain is seen yonder, that 
dives into the eastern and western sea, dripping with 
liquid gold, like a bank of evening cloud ? 

Matali. Long-lived one, this is the mountain Hema- 
Kuta of the Kimpurusas—a place where the powers of 
penance are fully attained. See, 

That Prajapati who sprang from Marici, the 
son of the self-existent, father of the gods and 
demons, practises penance here along with his 
wife. (9) 

King. Well then (opportunities for obtaining) 
blessings must not be neglected. It is my desire to pro¬ 
ceed after walking humbly round the holy sage. 

Matali. An excellent idea. 

(Gesticulate descending.). 

King. (Wonderingly ). 

The rims of the chariot-wheels produce no 
sound; nor does dust appear to be raised ,* and 
the chariot, as you rein-in (the steeds), is scarce¬ 
ly marked to have descended to the earth, when 
it has really done so, on account of its not tou¬ 
ching the surface of the earth. (10) 

Matali. That is all the difference between Indra 
and the long-lived one. 

King. Matali, where is the lioly retreat of Marica ? 
Matali (Pointing with his hand ). 

There where stands yonder sage, facing the 
Sun's orb, inmovable as a pollard half buried in an 
ant-hill, with his breast closdy encircled by the 
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slough of a serpent; his neck is heavily squeez¬ 
ed by a coil of the tendrils of old creepers ; and 
he has a mass of matted hair that covers his 
shoulders and is filled with the nests of birds. (11) v 

King. Bow to thee of such austere devotion. 

Matali ( Drawing in the reins of the chariot) . O king, 
here now we have entered the sanctuary of the Praja- 
pati, in which the Mandara-trees are reared by Aditi. 

King. It is place more delightful than heaven; I 
seem plunged in a pool of nectar. 

Matali ( Stopping the chariot ). Let the long-lived 
one descend. 

King. ( Descending ). But what of you, now Matali ? 

Matali. I have stopped the chariot. I too will 
alight. (Doing so). This way, long-lived one. (Walk¬ 
ing round). Behold the holy retreat of the rever¬ 
ed sage. 

King. Indeed I am looking on with amazement. 

Here in this forest of Kalpa-trees, they draw 
from air life's necessary sustenance; in waters 
yellow with the golden dust of the lotus, they 
perform ablutions for religious vows; on jewel¬ 
led slabs, they meditate; and restrain their 
passions in the midst of celestial nymphs : they 
practise penance in a place which other sages 
by their austerities seek to win. (12) 

Matali. Verily the aspirations of the great ever 
mount upwards-, (Walking about; in the air). O Vrd- 
dhasakalya how is the holy Marica occupied ? What do 
you say ? Being questioned by Aditi respecting the 
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duties of a faithful wife, he is explaining them to her 
in company with the wives of the great sages ? 

King ( Listening ). Ah ! We must await the leisure 
of saints. 

Matali ( Looking at the king). Let the long-lived 
one rest at the foot of the Asoka tree; in the mean¬ 
while I will wait for an opportune moment to announce 
your arrival to the father of Indra. 

King. As your Honour thinks. {Stands.) 

Matali. Long-lived one, I will depart. {Exit.) 

King {Indicating i an omen ). 

I do not hope to obtain my desire; why, O my 
arm, dost thou vainly throb? Happiness that 
was scorned before, surely turns into pain. (13). 

{Behind the scenes) 

Do not be so wild. What! Gone already to your 
own nature! . 

King {Listening) . This is no place, surely, for any 
rudeness. Who can be thus rebuked ? {Looking in the 
direction of the sound; in surprise) . Who is this child, 
closely attended by two female-ascetics—a child that 
possesses not the strength of a mere child ? 

He forcibly drags towards him, for sport, a 
lion's whelp that has but half-sucked its 
mother's dug, and has its mane ruffled by pull¬ 
ing. (14) 

{Enter a hoy acting as described , i and two 
female ascetics .) 

Boy. Open thy mouth, lion, that I may count thy 
teeth. 
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First. Naughty boy, why dost thou torment the 
animals whom we cherish as if they were our own off¬ 
spring ?. Ha! thou art getting more wild. Aptly have 
the sages named thee Sarvadamana. 

King. Ah, what means it that my heart inclines to 
this boy as if he were my own son ? No doubt my 
childlessness makes me soft-hearted. 

Second. This lioness will surely attack thee, if 
thou release not her whelp. 

Boy (Smiling). Oh, I am indeed dreadfully scar¬ 
ed ! (Pouts his under-lip.) 

King. This boy appears to me to be the germ 
of heroic valour and looks like fire in a tiny 
spark waiting only for fuel (to blaze up). (15) 

First. Child, set at liberty this little lion ; and I 
will give thee another plaything. 

Boy. Where is it ? Give it me. (Extends his hands.) 

King. How, he bears the marks of universal royal¬ 
ty ! Thus his 

Hand extended in eagerness to grasp the 
coveted object, with fingers connected by a 
web, appears like a single lotus, the interspaces 
of whose petals are not visible, b ] own open by 
the early dawn with its glow enkindled. (16) 

Second. Suvrata, it is not possible to stop him by 
mere words. Go ; in my cottage you will find a painted 
clay peacock that belongs to the hermit-boy Markan- 
deya. Give that to him. 

First. As you say. (Exit.) 
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Boy. In the meanwhile, I will play with this. {Looks 
at the hermit-woman and laughs.) 

King. How my heart goes out to this unmanagable 
child ! 

Blessed are they who, carrying their sons that 
fondly seek their laps, with bud-like teeth that 
slightly appear in their causeless smiles, lisping 
their charming inarticulate prattle, are soiled 
by the dust of their limbs. (17) 

Hermit-woman. Well, he does not mind me. (Looks 
back). Which one of the hermit-boys is here ? ( Look¬ 
ing at the king) . Come, gentle sir, and free this lion- 
cub being tormented in childish sport by this child 
from whose grasp it is difficult to disengage it. 

King. ( Approaching ; smilingly). O son of some 
great sage. 

Why is it, that by thee acting in a way oppos¬ 
ed to the hermitage is befouled, from thy very 
birth that virtue of forbearance which delights 
in the protection of animals like the sandal tree 
by the black-serpent's brood ? (18) 

Hermit-woman. But, good sir, he is not the son 
of a sage. 

King. His actions, indeed, which are conformable 
to his appearance bespeak it. But I took that view 
from the evidence of the place. ( Acting as requested , 
and feeling the boy's touch , to himself). 

If it gives me such delight to touch the limbs 
of the child who is the scion of some stranger’s 
family, what rapture will arise in the heart of 
that happy man from whose body he sprang ? (19) 

srftr. 
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Hermit-woman (gazing at both ). Oh wonderful! 

King. What is it, holy woman ? 

Hermit-woman. I am astonished to mark the 
resemblance between your form and the child’s. Ana 
although he had no (former) acquaintance with you, 
yet he did not take any dislike to you. 

King ( Fondling the child). If he is not the son of 
a hermit, what is his family ? 

Hermit-woman. The family of Puru. 

King. (To himself). How, he belongs to the same 
family as mine ? That is how the lady thinks he 
resembles me. For this is the last family-vow of the 
descendants of Puru. 

To them who dwell at first in palaces which 
abound in all the pleasures of sense, for protect¬ 
ing the world, the roots of trees where the one 
vow of asceticism is rigidly observed serve as 
homes afterwards. (20) 

(Aloud) But the place is inaccessible to mortals by 
their own power. 

Hermit-woman. As the good sir says. But in 
consequence of her relationship to a nymph, his mother 
brought him forth in the pious grove of the father of 
the gods. 

King (To himself ). Ah, this is a second ground of 
hope. (Aloud). What is the najne of the virtuous 
monarch who claims the noble lady for his wife ? 

Hermit-woman. Who, indeed, would think of 
speaking his name who rejected his lawful wife ? 
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King. {To himself ). This story, really, points at me 
alone. Suppose I ask the name of the child’s mother. 
But it is against good manners to inquire concerning 
the wife of another man. 

{Entering with the clay peacock in her hand ). Hermit- 
woman. Sarvadamana, look at the bird’s beauty— 
the Sakunta-loveliness. 

Boy {Looking about). Where is my mamma? 

Both. Tenderly loving his mother, how he is de¬ 
ceived by the similarity (of the sound) to her name ! 

Second. Dear boy, thou wast asked to see how 
pretty the clay-peacock was. 

King. {To hi?nself). What, his mother’s name is 
Sakuntala ! But names are alike. Will it be that the men¬ 
tion of a mere name, like some mirage, would in the 
and lead to bitter disappointment ? 

Boy. Mother, I like this fine peacock. {Takes up 
the plaything.) 

First ( Looking; with alarm). Oh, the amulet is 
not on his wrist! 

King. Don’t *et alarmed. It was dropped while 
he was struggling with the lion’s cub. {Desires to pick 
it up.) 

Both. Don’t take it. How he has already picked 
it up ! 

(They lay their hands on their bosom and gaze 
with surprise at each other.) 

King. Why was I forbidden ? 
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First. Listen, your Majesty. This is the herb 
Aparajita given at his birth-rites by the holy Marica. 
They say, that in case it fell to the earth no one but the 
parents or the boy himself may touch it. 

King. And supposing he takes it ? 

First. It becomes a serpent and bites him. 

King. Did you ever see it thus transformed ? 

Both. Several times. 

King. ( With joy; to himself). Why then do I not 
welcome my hope fulfilled at last ? (Embraces the boy.) 

Second. Suvrata, come let us carry the news to 
sakuntala who is engaged in the observance of her 
vows. (Exeunt.) 

Boy. Leave me that I might go to my mother. 

King. My child, thou shalt go with me to greet 
thy mother. 

Boy. My father is Dusyanta, not you. 

King. (Smiling). Even this contradiction convin¬ 
ces me. 

(Enter sakuntala wearing her hair twisted into 

a single braid.) 

sakuntala. Clearing that Sarvadamana’s amulet re¬ 
mained in its natural form, even when there was an 
occasion whefi it ought to have changed its form, I 
could scarcely trust my fortunes. Or perhaps as Sanu- 
matl told me, this is possible. 

King. (Looking at Sakuntala) . Ah, here is the lady 
Sakuntala. She who, 

Wearing two dark-grey garments, having a 

face worn by her vows, and wearing a single 
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braid of hair, and pure in her conduct, is under¬ 
going a long vow of separation from me who 
have been exceedingly cruel to her. (21) 

Sakuntala (Observing the king pale with remorse ). 
Certainly he does not look like my husband. Who then 
could he be that sullies with the contact of his body my 
child protected by an auspicious amulet ? 

Boy ( Advancing to his mother) . Mother, who is this 
man who calls me son and embraces me ? 

King. Oh my beloved, even the cruelty I showed 
to you has come to have a happy conclusion, since I find 
that you have recognized me. 

Sakuntala {To herself). Be comforted, my heart; 
fate, no longer envious, has taken pity on me. This is 
indeed my husband. 

King. Darling, 

By the kindness of heaven, O lovely faced one, 
thou standest again before me, the darkness of 
whose delusion has been dispelled by recollec¬ 
tion. The star Rohini at the end of an eclipse 
rejoins her (beloved) Moon. (22) 

Sakuntala. Victory to my noble lord! {Tears 
choke her voice when this is half-said.) 

King. Lovely one, 

Though the word victory be suppressed by 
thy tears, yet have I gained victory since I 
see thy unadorned face with its red lips. (23) 

Boy. Mother, who is he ? 

Sakuntala. Ask thy fate, my child. 
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King (Falling at Sakuntala’s feet). 

O fair one let the unpleasantness caused by 
my desertion of thee depart from thy heart; for 
at that time a violent frenzy somehow over¬ 
powered my soul. Such, for the most part, is 
the attitude towards good of those in whose 
minds the darkness of illusion prevails. A blind 
man shakes off even a wreath of flowers thrown 
over his head, mistaking it for a snake. (24) 

Sakuntala. Rise, my husband ; surely some (evil) 
deed of mine in a former existence coming in the way 
(of the action) of my virtue, was in those days appro¬ 
aching fruition ; since my husband, who is so kind at 
heart became unfeeling towards me. (The king rises.) 
Sakuntala. But how did my husband remember this 
unfortunate woman ? 

King. I will tell thee when I shall have plucked 
the dart of sorrow. 

Fair one, the anguish of my heart shall cease 
by wiping off the tears that now cling to thy 
slightly curved eye-lashes the tears which 
formerly paining thy under-lip were neglected 
by me through mental delusion. (25) 

(Does 1 as said.) 

Sakuntala (Seeing the signet-ring ). My husband, 
this is the ring. 

King. It was the recovery of this ring that restor¬ 
ed my memory. 

Sakuntala. It has acted wickedly, since it was not 
found at the time of convincing my husband. 
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King. Then let the creeper receive her flower as a 
sign of her union with spring. 

Sakuntala. I do not trust it. Let my husband 
alone wear it. 

(Then enter Matali.) 

Matali. I congratulate the long-lived one on 
reunion with his lawful wife, and on seeing the face of 
his son. 

King. My desire has "come to attain a sweet fruit. 
Matali, was not this event really known to Indra ? 

Matali ( Smiling ). What is unknown to the Gods ? 
Come, long-lived one. The divine Marica gives you an 
audience. 

King. Sakuntaia, take our son by the hand ; I 
wish to see the holy one, leading thee into his presence. 

SAKUNTALA. I am ashamed to go before my elders 
with my husband. 

King. But that is the custom on (such) happy 
occasions. Come, come. 

(All walk round.) 

(Then enter seated Marica and Aditi.) 

Marica (Looking at the king). Aditi, 

This is he that marches foremost in the front 
of thy son’s battles! named Dusyanta, the ruler 
of the earth, through whose bow that edged 
thunder-bolt of Indra, all its wofk being accom¬ 
plished, has become (a mere) ornament. (26) 

Aditi. His greatness may be inferred from his 
appearance. 
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Matali. Long-lived one, these parents of the gods 
are gazing upon you with an eye that betrays parental 
affection. Approach them. 

King. Matali, 

Are those the pair, sprung from Daksa and 
Marici, at one remove from the Creator, whom 
sages pronounce the fountain of glory apparent 
in the twelve forms (of the sun) ; who begot 
the lord of the triple world, the lord of the 
(gods who are the) sharers of every sacrifice, 
the pair whom Visnu, who is higher than the 
self-existent himself, chose as the source of his 
birth? (27) 

Matali. Yes, quite so. 

King. ( Approaching ). Dusyanta, Indra’s servant, 
bows to you both. 

MarIca. Child, mayest thou live long ! Protect the 
earth. 

Adit i. Be thou a matchless hero. 

Sakuntai.a. I salute your feet along with my son. 

MarIca. Like Indra is thy husband ; and like 
Jayanta thy son ; no other blessing would be 
suitable to thee. Mayest thou be like Pauloml 1 (28) 
Aditi. Child, be thou highly honoured by thy 
husband. May thy child be long-lived and unfailingly 
be the joy cf both the families. Sit down. 

(All sit down around Prajapati.) 

MarIca (Pointing to each of them by turns). 

The virtuous Sakuntala, her noble child and 
your Honour—here fortunately are combined 
faith, fortune, and action. (29) 
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King. Holy one, First came the fulfilment of my 
desires, and afterwards, the sight of you; thus the 
favour you showed me is without parallel. For 

First appears the flower, then the fruit ; first 
the clouds and then come the showers; such is 
the regular course of cause and effect; but for¬ 
tunes came before your grace. (30) 

Matali. That is how the creators of all beings show 
favour. 

King. Holy sir, I married this your hand-maid by 
the Gandharva ceremony and when after a time she was 
brought to me by her kindred, my memory failing me, 
I rejected her and thus committed a grievous offence 
against the venerable Kanva who is kin to you. But 
afterwards on seeing the ring, I perceived that I had 
married his daughter. This strikes me as very won¬ 
derful. 


As if a man were to say 4 This is not an ele¬ 
phant* when its form was before his eyes; and 
when it has marched past him, were to doubt 
(what animal it could be) ; but conviction were 
to take place on seeing its foot-prints; of such 
a kind has been the change that had come over 
my mind. (31) 

MarIca. Cease, my son to charge thyself with an 
offence; nor is infatuation explicable in thee. Listen. 

King. I am all attention. 

MarIca. Even when Menaka took Sakuntala whose 
distress was so evident, from the steps of the Apsaras- 
tirtha, and brought her to Aditi. at that very time I 
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perceived through my powers of contemplation that 
this thy poor dutiful wife was repudiated by thee in 
consequence of Durvasas’ curse, and through no other 
cause; that curse was to terminate at the sight of the 
ring. 

King. (With a sigh ). So I am free from blame. 
Sakuntala (To herself ). Happy am I that my hus¬ 
band did not repudiate me without cause. But, indeed 
I don't remember I was cursed. Or I did not know I 
was cursed as I was absent-minded through separation ; 
for my friends advised me to show the ring to my 
husband. 

MarIca. Thou knowest, my daughter, the whole 
truth and must not give way to anger against thy right¬ 
ful husband. Remember 

Thou wast rejected in consequence of the 
curse, thy husband being cruel to thee through 
the obstruction of his memory; but now when 
his mind is freed from darkness, thou alone 
wilt rule him. As an image has no effect on a 
mirror whose surface is sullied with dirt, but 
on a clean one finds an easy access. (32) 

MarIca. Child, have you greeted this son whom 
Sakuntala bore (to you) whose birth-rites have been 
duly performed by us? 

King. Holy one, in him is the hope of my family. 
MarIca. Know that he will be a universal monarch 
in days to come. 

First, a matchless warrior, fie will cross 
the ocean in a chariot whose motion would 
be steady and free from jolts and conquer 
the earth consisting of her seven islands; here 
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he is called Sarvadamana, because he forcibly 
tames all animals ; but (later) he shall acquire the 
name of Bharata, because he shall sustain the 
world. (33) 

King. I anticipate all (this) from him for whom 
the purificatory-rites were performed by the holy one. 

Aditi. Holy one, let Kanva also be apprised of all 
the circumstances of the attainment by his daughter of 
all that her heart desired. Menaka, who is (so) fond of 
her daughter, is here in attendance upon me. 

Sakuntala (To herself ). The holy one has, indeed, 
given expression to my heart's desire. 

MarIca. But the holy one knows the whole matter 
through the power of his devotions. 

King. Hence it is that the sage was not very much 
angry witl\ me. 

MarIca. Nevertheless, he must be questioned by 
me about this happy event. Ho, who is there ? 

(Entering) Pupil. Holy one, here I am. 

MarIca. Galava, fly through the air at once, and 
inform the holy Kanva of the happy event, in my name : 
That Sakuntala with'her son is accepted by Dusyanta 
when his memory revived on the termination of 
her curse. 

Pupil. As the holy one commands* (Exit.) 

MarIca. My son, thou too now ascend the chariot 
of thy friend Indra along with this wife and child, and 
set out for thy capital. 

King. As the holy one commands. 
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MarIca. Moreover, 

May Indra send copious rain for (the benefit 
of) thy subjects; and mayest thou with fre¬ 
quent sacrifices please him. Thus pass periods 
of hundreds of ages with reciprocal friendly 
offices laudable on account of the benefits con¬ 
ferred on both the worlds. (34) 

King. Holy one, I shall strive, as far as I can, to 
attain (that) felicity. 

MarIca. My son, what other favours can I bestow 
on thee ? 

King. Can there be any favour greater still than 
this? As (however) the holy one desires to bestow a 
favour then let this be (fulfilled). ( Epilogue ). 

May the king apply himself to the attain¬ 
ment of the happiness of his subjects. May the 
speech of those who stand high in their know¬ 
ledge of the Veda be honoured, and may the 
self-existent Siva whose energy is immanent 
in all things put an end to my rebirth. (35) 

{Exeunt Omnes.) 

End of Act VII 

Here ends the drama Abhijnana-Sakuntala. 




ABHIJNANA-SAKUNTALAM 

NOTES 

ACT I 

P. 1. From the NatyaSastra we learn that before the 
commencement of a drama, an elaborate series of preliminaries 
( ) had to be performed, consisting chiefly of the SRqifFC 

which would announce the beginning of the performance, the 
3WWI', when the musicians enter and take their places, the 
3TRWT when the chorus try their voices, and the 3n3T=n*T when the 
musicians try their instruments, and so on up to Nandi. 
All these preliminaries are performed by the who then 

leaves the stage and his place is immediately taken by another 
similar person called who introduces the play to the 

audience. This elaborate practice, was however given up later 
on, and we And that the alone performed both the 

functions of the preliminaries and of the prologue. Cf. 

p USPWlft 3T11 <ww » III. 2-3. 

I. 1. This benedictory stanza praises god Siva and invokes 
his blessing and protection. He manifests himself through his 
eight different forms, for the support of this universe. These 
eight visible forms corresponded to the eight different manifesta¬ 
tions of god £iva called Rudras, viz. sc, tsmr, qgqfa, 

3TT and . “ Brahma assigned to them their respective 
stations: water, the sun, earth, fire, air, ether, the officiating 
Brahmana, and the moon; these are termed their visible forms 

( cr^p ) ”— ftqaanw . cf. ziwfom 
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hr*‘ i I. i. Also $*rr° V. 26. 4r w r rat ?r ^ 

st*R : t *rg ^rt: ii Also 

I ^ Whftww ft II ibid. V. 76. 

3T 9TTCIT —Which was the first creation of the Creator 

i. e. water. According to the Pauranic conception of the 
creation of the universe, water was created first. Cf. 3T<T tR 

wrerft <ng ii *r° i. r 

ftftgcf cf^-Which carries the oblations (to the various 

gods), offered with due rites. Agni does the duty of delivering 
the offerings to the various gods. He is thus a carrier of 
oblations-a veritable portman. The significance of the adjective 
is best understood when it is known that the offerings 
not so given are not delivered unto the gods, but are reduced to 
ashes. ( wfowfa ). % | sfb ftw-The two, who 

make time viz. the sun and the moon. The Time or Kala is 
infinite, but then the divisions of Time and its reckoning are 
possible because of the two luminaries. The day and night, 

the fortnight, the month, the seasons, the year etc, into which 

Time could thus be divided, are to be calculated by the sun and 
the moon, and therefore, they make (jeterer: ) Time. 

f^R-’ (5!^:) gop q^qr: ^-Characterised by the object 
of hearing viz. the sound. anqjRt or ether, invisible as it is, 
has its characteristic gor of conveying sound from the place of 
origin to the sense of hearing. Cf. 3PTRR: gujfr-* 

f^UlUR: I XVIII. stsfarafr^r-The source 

of all seeds viz. the Earth, 5RRf^ is the 
or the source. Cf. H^rf? gpHT SIPScft (I 

IX. 37. Note the other reading , which 

is also good. W 5H«|iRi;-By which, the living beings are 
endowed with snw i. e. vital breaths. Beings have life in them 
because of these five vital breaths in the body. They are:—5nw, 
3RR; ®qR, and SPT is the all-in-all of a living being, 
the essence of life, as is illustrated by the Upanisadic parable in 
the form of the dialogue between the various senses and Prana, 
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in the 3N»T : “ Endowed with, i. e. manifested 

in those eight visible forms. ‘ Known i. e. inferred to exist. The 
existence of is inferred from his eight forms ( aflnPl: ) 

which are directly perceived ('—Ray. Note the other 
reading, 5JTO * Pleased \ With this reading, the meaning 
would be c May god Siva, pleased, protect you with his eight 
manifested forms. * 

5TRP%. At the end of the Nandi or benediction. The 
verse, explained above, constitutes the which is defined 

thus- Wt^m^Wr : i. e. * a verse or verses of the 

form of a salutation or a benediction and suggestive of the story 
of the drama. It is called because by the praise which it 
contains and is a source of delight to the gods. Cf. 

I Its another characteristic of suggesting 
the Kavyartha has led commentators into ingenious attempts to 
find out far-fetched fantastic allusions to the elements or the 
various characters in the drama. Thus the expression an 
etc. refers to that paragon of beauty, who has been 

described as 3TOT in the II Act, or in the terms of the 

Meghaduta, may be described as I while the expre¬ 

ssion ^ etc. refers to the two friends of 

^MR:~The principal stage-manager who arranges the cast 
of characters, instructs them in their different roles, and is thus 
responsible for the successful performance of the drama—“ The 
threads of which he holds in his hands, as it were.” According 
to HT<iiJHHr4 he must have the following accomplishments:- 

«h<Alfcr*d: II IPRT^IT: I dMSQdl^W4^ldl«Sl<4- 

n 

^r^n^g^-Towards the tiring or the dressing room. The 
word means 1 the Dress or Costume * (Cf. 
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i w° I), or the dressing room, the space where 
the actors attire themselves, which is always behind the curtain. 

WHf-Arrangements in the tiring room or the dressing, 
finished, P. P. of n/^+^T. fozfhT -Task, duty assigned. 

m or ^j^r-Mostly 

consisting of wise men. 3n^7T means here * Learned, enligh¬ 
tened'. qfarerAn assembly, audience. Rf... ^-*br&'<rcto 

3R3T <T?frThe story of which has been woven into the 
plot (of this drama) by Kalidasa. 3Tft$M3I$^d<!5l^‘-called the 
* Token-^akuntala * or * Ring-( recognised ) £akuntala. ’ The 
word is thus explained:-3?fii^i^r 

a compound of the type, where we get the elision of 

the second member, and which has to be supplied while dissolving 
the compound. fScT (5TR& ; 

3if^...5rf55 zwm I a q pCTfl«fflr Pot. pass. 


part, of + W ‘ To wait upon, to serve \ <fl%-For 

every part or character. arptffaRTT ^fi-Care should be taken, effort 
should be made. gftflcfsratacW l-on account of the fact that the 
performance ( spfhT ) has been well-arranged. *r 
Nothing will be found to be amiss or wanting. If the Sutradhara 
is overcareful in his eagerness to see that nothing goes wrong, 
his wife Nati is in a self-complacent mood and wants to 
compliment her husband on his efficient management. 
SRJjpfc-the truth, the true state of the case. Cf. SRSJ^t ajpw 

*rr i in. 


I. 2. 5i%lf^RJ^-the profound knowledge of acting. ^5e|tfr 
Adv. greatly. Lit. mightily ; to be construed with I 

SHcHft aiM^f’ijHrd 1 ffident in itself, wanting in one’s own confid¬ 
ence. The $J5psTK means that it is no good flattering oneself with 
the thought of one’s own proficiency, which must stand the 
test of public criticism, which alone proves the inherent merit, if 
there is any. It is for this reason, that even the wisest men 
tremble in their shoes with feelings of diffidence, when they have 
to face the general public. 
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P. 2. - what has to be done next i. e. 

immediately ( 3RRft ). i-^^^Kt^IRrbesides 

pleasing the ears ( of the audience); the Abl. governed by 3F3 
ace. to the l II. 3. 29. OT^^R-Fit to be 

enjoyed, suited to the enjoyment of pleasures. an^tfR^-Lit. 
* Having placed over; having made the prominent object 
about, with reference to. 

/ 

I. 3. (fem )~wn Wlf|: ^5 %-On 

which a plunge ( awif ) in water is so delightful. R355.-.TOT:- 
TO55Rt wm p?f: 3^-When the forest-breezes are 

( rendered ) fragrant by their contact with the trumpet flowers. 
The flower has a red hue and possesses sweet fragrance. 

g^TT f^T ^J-When slumber is easily 
induced in a thick shady-place. or 

3tf^TOTT-M-^JT^I ^fRT-Charming at the 

close. *rftoiR-Lit. means ‘ Ripening, development, ’ here it 
means * evening, the closi 
^FSRT: I 

*tm: It 313° 1i 


x of the day. * Cf. 


I. 4. t^.-.^^Rnl^-Very gently kissed ( by the bees ). 
They sip the honey very softly without harming the flower. 
mm .fitemV^RT: %^KFTt fit W* ( zmm :) ^5 Sift 


\ )-Witli tender tips of the filaments, 3 RT <t^fRf -A 

denominative verbal form from meaning ‘an ear-ornament/ 

3PRHT:-Compassionate, tender-hearted ; a present Part, from... 
a^I. A. 4 To take pity on. * 5 R^T-A youthful lady. Note that 
the verse is a Prakrit song, a or a couplet, having thirty 
3RRTs in each line. It is being sung by the 4 to the tunes of 
the^RS? melody, which has proved highly captivating.' ^R... 
3I%:-?Ffar 5T5T *f:-With all its mental activity aiTested 

by the melody ( of the song ). The Com. RIWE: solves the 
compound thus—sr§r *T-“ ‘ Having all mental 

activity fixed on the melody. ’ 3jrfef$R:-Painted, drawn in a 
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picture. *w*.-The audience, the assembly, topic, a 

subject of representation ; a play in general. The word is 
usually used with reference to a particular type of a drama, 
like the or JTmtfhTPW, which has a fictitious plot, 

arpfsifr:-* By your reverence, your respectable self. ’ It should 
however be taken as an epithet of the audience meaning the 
noble men in the audience. ’ Cf. arraifts ir ^ It 

te® I. fosr is a honorific title, ( usually affixed to the names of 
great men and scholars, e. g. ). argstt^RT:- 

Reminded. 

I. 5. frfarr—(i) With reference to ravishing, 

captivating* (ii) With reference to *TR%or-‘luring, drawing 
away * (into the forest). 5RR-forcibly. tf: Wf 

Sf: ^-Having a great speed ( i^). 3 R^r-By the antelope or 
the spotted deer; “ by the gp 3 T melody of the song (JftcRF^T ).** 
Prof. Ranade’s Wtft P. 4. 

Here ends the or the Prologue called also 

which generally consists of an introductory dialogue between the 
^spjn* and or one of the actors. After giving an account of 
the author and his qualifications, it introduces the incidents of 
the drama. Cf. ^I 

i sKd E H T it n hi. 8 . Als o 
tnfaflfo t^r sit i stem m $4% ii 

1 cm f^r n Of the sm- 

q*fT there are three varieties, according to (or five 

according to *irf|o*[<?fol) of which or particular presen¬ 

tation is one in which a character is introduced by a remark of 
the stage-manager. ^felKiWWd: I 

WV- II \ II Thus the 5RcTR*rr of our drama also is of 
the M 4 l*n f cte Fr type. vHlg^PIrA respectable mode of addressing 
kings. Cf. ‘3ng**H/ V$ fjjfa g%’-Com. 

I. 6 . )-Having a strung bow, 

$ 15 % w- i The word 3Tl^T means ‘ having the string 
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up*; a roflw ft or arfoSOT 53T fonfo^is an epithet of god 

Siva armed as he is with his bow called The 

expression has a reference to the following mythological episode. 
* Siva, not having been invited to ^f’s celebrated horse-sacrifice, 
was so indignant, that with his wife, he suddenly presented 
himself, confounded the sacrifice, dispersed and mutilated the 
gods, and chasing ^isr,' the lord of sacrifice’, who fled in the form 
of a fleet deer, overtook and decapitated him.’ Cf. 

\\ ^1* XI. 44. 


I. 7. The verse gives a fine description of the pursued 

antelope. iffaT.^CPT-To be construed with «<<^.:-In a 

charming manner because of the bending, of the neck (jffaT). 
3TjfTdf^-Loc. Sing, of aigqrcf^-a Pres. Part, of n/ aig + to 
rush behind, to pursue.’ Cf. WTSTdd ^ SP R H^IWf: Wf: I. 
3SE£fe:,-With his eyes fixed (upon the chariot). Note V. L. 

which, with the word gg: suggesting frequent interru¬ 
ption in the steadfast look, is to be preferred. For 5R5S&, com¬ 
pare- I qj° I. 40, qsiwsr-by hinder half (of the body) 

3m: 3 pj: q^r: i Cf. mm ‘ sm^iTfcf wnqt »r. i 

^mq-The fore-part of the body. )- 

dropping from his mouth forced open ( f^fcr ) through 
exhaustion, tf:-whose path was strewn 

( with grass ). S^SFsgd^Tfi’. By reason of his lofty bounds 
(<§cT) in the air. ^ta^-are^-Very little. ^ang-I-oc. Sing, 
of ‘the earth’. The poet means that because of his high 
boundings, he appears to be traversing the distance mostly 
through the air, and very little on the earth, which he has-to 
touch while taking leaps one after another. 5RpT$&F’fcr:-To be 
seen with effort. d'^rf^ft-Bumpy, giving shocks, causing jolting 
( of the chariot). The reading would mean ‘ Having 

ups and downs, uneven.’ 3Rtt 3FT 

Separated by a long interval or distance. 
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I. 8. 3TRcT: %^-the fore-part 

of whose bodies has been fully stretched out. 

^TTRunt f^t^rr ^T^-With the ( decorative ) chowrie-crests 
( between the two ears ) standing motionless. The great 
speed taken by the horses had made them stiff and 
unmoving. Cf. I f^o I. 4 . 

ftwWi:-With their ears erect () and steady ( f^EcT ). - 

P- 8. Raised ( 335d ) by themselves. Pischel reads- 

i. wmiw ar^w-Out of 

impatience, or intolerant jealousy of the deer's speed. For this 
line Pischel reads-«rn#ff cRfcr 3 I “ These horses, 

they gallop on the road, no, (I should say ) they swim along. ” 
fff?f:-Acc. plu. of a bay horse of the sun. horse 

of Indra. 

I. 9. This verse gives a realistic description of the king’s 
experience in a fast-moving chariot—an experience, the like of 
which every one gets while going in a train. ap^ cut in 

half; Note V. L. 3R& ‘ really ( 3raj) disconnected 

fRTSNR rfftwhich is joined. ^Straight. 

^rror^T:-Standing within the range ( q«r ) of the arrow. V. L. 
?ntTO=refS?r: which is not good. 

I. 10. 4ftW 4 :-which should be allowed to descend upon. 

V. L. The reading to be preferred. 

SRT...^-implies great incongruity between the two viz. the frail 
tender life of the deer and the hard-hitting arrows. a r f &fcSM - 
Extremely frail. ^tcTftTOTi-'ftf^r: ftTO: ^TT^-coming down 
with piercing sharpness. ^ *Tft: ^-Having 

the strength ( *TR ) of a thunderbolt 

I. II. ancNrrro-For the protection (srprr) of the distressed 
( ) apTFl^r-Loc. Sing, of 3RF7^-‘ One who has not offended, 

harmless, innocent. 
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1 ‘ 5RT?TRi 5ITO:’ 

highly befitting. l 

On the bank of the Malini river. 3RT • • • RR1“^ v w4w sjftmcis-A 
transgression of other (more important) duty, 3Trf^^:-3Tfaf*r3 
^ 13 :-good for guests, cf. qT° 

I. 13. !^$M%IT:-The disturbance from which has been 
removed. 4|cfi&ur(f: ( gar: )-4fe#. favr: arf TO ^’.-Having a 
mark of the bow-string OfftT ). s[ct®fc<5 ^wftgJ^-Herein we get 
the first inkling of the tragic situation in V Act. «^-modern 
5RTFFT, acc. to some, a holy place in the Kathiawar, near the 
temple of Somnath. Others, however, locate it near Panipat, 
* between and a holy place near i^^T. ’ P. 12 

afPTPT:-Premises, precincts. 

I. 14. *PT TO^-cfT^lRt g%WT: S|®r.- 

dropped down from the mouths of the hollowtrunks with parrots 
inside. ^nr^O'Mft^-used in crashing the Ingudi fruit. This 

>3 

fruit was commonly used by the ascetics for extracting oil, which 
was used for lamps and also for toilet. 3TT%Pld'^: without 
breaking their ( slow) gait into a run. They are not disturbed 
by the noise of the chariot, because of the sence of security 
created in them by the affectionate behaviour of the sages. 
dtTOKH*TT:~The paths leading to the reservoirs of water. TOES... 
f|cm-TO*5Hr fitenwr *r- to an: ,dTf*r: (°q^rr: )- 

Marked by the lines of dripping water from the fringes ( RIM: ) 
of the barkgarments. 

I. 15. ^rNh%:~by the waters of canals ( ). 4ld'^l:- 

with their roots washed (qfa). f^RT.-The red tint of 

sprouts is diversified. The smoke has partially obscured the red 
lustre. 3T^t^-3Tt^T:-In front, near. where the 

stalks of Darbha grass have been mown ( by the grazing fawns ). 

Free from timidity ( arRlfT). This fine verse has been 
rejected by annotators like Ray, on the ground that it does not suit 

3Tfa. SIT. I'* 
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the context, and gives a repetition of the features already noted in 
the preceding verse. The latter describes, however, the 
or the precincts of the forest-grove. May we not suppose that the 
king has moved on further in his chariot, and has now come 
nearer the hermitage, though not actually in it, and that in this 
verse he describes the features of the vicinity of the hermitage ? 
The verse has this justification and should not be rejected. 

;rora:-Disturbance. The hermits are sure to be disturbed in 
their daily routine by the unusual advent of the king in his chariot. 
surfT:-Reins. P. 14. f^d^N'-In a dress of a humble ordinary 
gentleman; would not like to enter as a king in state 

having a gaudy attire, but as an ordinary gentleman. Note his 
regard for the feelings of ascetics. STRS’jgn-Lit, 1 wet-backed' i. e. 
watered and refreshed. foWfi-An omen; it is the throbbing of 
the right arm, which, in the case of man, indicates union with a 
beautiful woman. 

I. 16. The king means that a tranquil hermitage is certainly 
the last place where such romantic omens prove effective ; and 
yet, who knows, how fate will work to find out openings for 
predestined events. They are to be had everywhere. ^fads^WWl.— 
of things or events that are to happen ffticllftOT-To the 

right of the grove of trees. governs the accusative as also 

the genitive. Cf. T£T<TT fefRT I I 9FT 

siPNtf I ^Wmg^:-Suited to their own size or stature ( 5WT°T); 
or better still 4 suited to their strength ’ Cf. qafrq&TOKN 

l *1° XIV. 78. q^t q^-Cf. the Marathi idiom 

I. 17. The king gives expression to his feelings of wonder 
and admiration in a figurative manner. He never expected such 
beauty of form to reside in forests, their proper resort being the 
secluded harem in the city, where alone, like creepers in a garden, 
beauty is developed and nourished. If, therefore, such forms are 
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met with in the woodland retreats, then it clearly signifies a defeat 
of the garden-creepers by the forest ones, untended and uncared 
for by human beings, as they are. -Harem. ^JTf^T:-Surpas- 
sed, excelled. The figure is which is defined as 

P. 16. ^sr...^rr-Delicate (^55«rr) like a Jasmine flower. 
SUW3-A basin. <UI«^£:-A sisterly affection s^T^ff-one who 
sees not aright; wanting in discrimination. 

I. 18. The king explains why spisr, according to him, lacks 
discretion. arszrrsPRtlt-Artlessly ( 3T®3FT ) beautiful. ^nn^R-Fit 
to undergo penance. $|Jfl<$dl-The tree, which is very tough, 
and which is supposed to conceal fire within. Cf. 1- 

VMWil III. 9- This verse is a fine example of 
arf^te^T-fastened too tightly. f^T3g- P. P. of 
<riroi^5!Rf^-which swells the bosom. 

P. 18.1. 19. The king means that the bark-garment is not 
a fitting apparel for such a lovely form whose charms are 
definitely marred by it. [-secured with delicate knots 

(JlfcT). * .x^lf^TT-covering the fully developed orbs of her 

two breasts. arte^-Fresh, in her prime of youth, 

3^ft”does not develop the fulness of its own charms, qivf... 

fofij-Enveloped by a calyx ( ^ ) of pale ( ) leaves. 

3T*RT-The particle introduces the other alternative, or q^fRR. 

the preceding verse, he has given it as his opinion 
that she does not look charming with the bark-garment on. He 
changes his mind, and reverts to the other alternative. 1 Although 
the bark-garment is certainly not a suitable apparel for such a 
form, I cannot say that in her case it does not heighten her 
physical charm; indeed she does look beautiful even with a 
bark-garment. * 

1.20. 3fi3^B3fl[~Intertwined or overspread with moss 
( ftad, Cf. Mar ). <5$?rffn.-the speck or spot. cRt&- 
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Increases the glory. JRtjU-Lovely, charming. Lit. atPUfiT 
^TT-One who knows the mind; a clever, attractive woman. 
«T» 3 ^-Decoration, ornament, embellishment. This is a fine 
illustration of wherein we get a generalisation based 

upon particular instances or vice versa. ffelT: 

Trsf 3?^j?zr:-cTTI%:-With his sprout-like fingers moved by 
the breeze, shall honour him (by granting his 

request). The suggestion, in this sentence, is that of a loving 
friend beckoning her to come near and do him a good turn. Cf. 
55 w i frwft i i 

55T I I Com. 

3Rn*RPT:-In the company ( SHFT) of a creeper. 
is imagined to be a creeper, and the two together thus present 
the sight of a pretty couple. This idea lends greater charm if we 
believe that gszRT is standing just behind the tree all along, 
and was associated with the tree in beckoning her to him and 
grant him his request. f&WI-one who talks sweet. 

I. 21. was likened to a creeper, and the idea has 

caught the king's fancy. He, therefore, tries to analyse her charms 
to see in what respects they agree with the creeper's charms. 

55 w .—Having the red glow of a 

tender sprout ( ). ■ .^rfcft-Resembling tender twigs 

(tor). ^RM-AIluring, covetable, bewitching. 3?#5 
Pervades her limbs, is fully developed in all parts of the body ; 
4 is arrayed in the limbs -Ray. ajsnjtfwft 55^ 

P. 20. ^fcf ^RT-flT =5 5^5-who has 

elected herself to be the (bride of the Mango tree), self-elected. 
f^Rm^rr-Named. f*f 5 W I Cf. ftgsf qfcftfi qcr 
^FT: 55^fT ^ I II 

53° VIII. 61. oqft'b<:-Union, blending, intertwining, intermingling. 
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sfR-would that I How I wish that l ^T...irt!5[qT:-The 
joke of Gtf'W has really gone home, and hence such a reply. 
For we cannot believe that 3akuntala had no such romantic 
thoughts of love and union. Her appreciation of the pretty couple 
of the andeRsftoT clearly indicates how in her mind 

youthful charm is associated with the pleasure of union. 

^ 3R2JT: *ft-Bom of a wife belonging 
to « caste not his own; sprung from a wife dissimilar in 
caste. If were daughter bom from a Brahmin 

wife, gORT, a egrfcannot marry her as she is ineligible as 
^I’s wife. If, on the other hand, she is his daughter sprung 
from a wife the class-a custom sanctioned in those days-then 
gBjRT had no legal or religious difficulty in marrying her. 
Cf. ng» III. 13. ^ ST 5? RT ^ I ^ RT 

% JEW 5IW RT ^UnWPT: II 

I. 22. (3sr...egpn-sraw TftJif: (auftarc: )-aw quit 

( )-Fit to be accepted as a wife by a tjfiR. 3Tt4 JR:- 
My noble heart, my honourable soul. Sffiraift-filled with a 
longing. ^TcTt H[ etc. The meaning is * That I was conscious 
of a sudden liking for her is a clean proof of the fact that 
she is eligible for me a ; since such a feeling of sympathy 
could only arise towards a legitimate object. The inner 
voice or the secret prompting of the heart is always decisive, 
in >’ 'ase of men of a higher and nobler mind/ drid*-In 
reality, in her true nature. shall ascertain. P. 22 

3^...-dislodged by the disturbance caused in the sprinkling 
of water. 

I. 23. 2RT- Directing her 

tremulous eyes, ftqfifipij-who has bent or curved her 
eye-brows (through fear ). Sf^RT-uninfluenced by love. The 
poet means that the coquettish movements of the eyes are 
due to the inspiration of amorous feelings. In the case of 
3!gRR5r, that was Impossible. It appears, however, that she is 
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taking lessons ip that art, which she has very soon to exhibit. 
Cl^W.-The playful movements of the eyes. 

I. 24. The king is jealous of the bee and addresses this 
verse to him who is taking so much liberty with her. The 
bee is represented as an aggressive lover, having no scruples, 
and paying little heed to the delicate sentiments of his beloved. 
Such a type has succeeded, however, while he, a cool calculating 
rational lover is left in the lurch to witness their amours taking 
place before his very eyes. 3TW- (51RWPT-) 

flT dP^-With its tremulous outer comer. 

Trembling, possessed of a tremor ( etc. 

Cf. I II. the 

lip ) which has the all-in-all of amorous pleasure. 

(3PRT: ) of her who is waving ( her hand ). Pres. Part, 
of J fef 4- an + 3-dcdP%n?fc-In our attempt to ascertain the 
truth viz. the real character of ^<j|. Cf. cft^rT 

| ffdf:-Undone, ruined, frustrated (in our desires ). 

^Wl^flf^-One who has done i. e. accomplished his 
purpose; successful. ^:-P. P. of v^-Impudent, presumptuous. 
The Prakrit is ftft, corresponding to the Marathi sfte. 
ill-trained, ill-behaved. 3rf%*j3j*n*fl^“Being assailed or overpo¬ 
wered. % andt qf^rii- 4 who are we to protect ? We are as 
weak and helpless as you are’. Apparently they make slight of 
the fright of caused bv a mere bee. 

P. 24. I. 25. $TRfTrf l }--Loc. Absolute construction. 
While a descendant of Puru is governing.' Note how he 
refers to himself in an indirect manner. 

‘Who is this that practises rudeness/ The king tries to show 
that he had just come on the scene, having casually heard 
of ^akuntala’s cry, and that he knew nothing of the bee 
episode. fWifc^ ^5JPdT*--They are slightly confused, because the 
king entered as an ordinary humble man. a?c*ITfef-A great 
calamity or danger. ATT ^NHU’-Does your piety thrive? * This 
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was a regular form of salutation on meeting a Brahmin. 

Through nervous excitement Without speaking a word. 

Note that throughout the whole interview, she has not exchanged 
one single word with the king. ...^r^T-When Sakuntala gave 
no reply to the king’s question, she has filled in the gap by coming 
forward to answer the king’s question. “ Yes ; now indeed, does 
Tapas prosper by the acquisition of a distinguished guest. ” 
Observe how Anasuya, elderly and senior amongst the three, 
directs the interview on their side. 3T§r or 3rczjj£-A respectful 
offering to a guest of rice, Durva grass, flowers, fruit etc. with 
water in a small boat-shaped vessel. ‘ The rites of hospitality 
were enforced amongst the Hindus by very stringent regulations. 
The observance of them ranked as one of the five great 
sacraments (JTDR^r) under the title of -RUT or the man- 

sacrament.’ Brahma, Prajapati, Indra, Fire, the Vasus and the Sun 
were supposed to be present in the person of a guest and to 
partake of the food that was given to him. If a guest departed 
disappointed from any house, his sins were to be transferred to 
the house-holder, and all the merits of the house-holder were to 
be transferred to him. ” Monier Williams, This water 

( brought by us for watering the trees ). focHBy your kind 
yet sincere language; complimentary and friendly words without 
flattery, (ftp*l^-On the raised-seat under 
the tree. It is quite an ancient custom to construct platforms 
or raised-seats ( Cf. Mar. PR ) round the trunk of big trees. 
f^Hl^':-Removal of fatigue. <T§MRMH^-Lit. sitting by the side, waiting 
upon. fttKfS JpRTPfT-Susceptible to an emotion 

which is out of place in this forest-grove devoted to piety. 
A particular attraction she has felt for the king at his first sight 
and impulse the like of which she never felt for any man in the 
hermitage so far. This is the first awakening of love, which has 
unnerved and excited her a little. Innocent as she is, however, 
she is not able to explain her feeling. ^...^PfcT-Pleasing because 
of equal age and beauty of form. ^ffT^-Friendship; abstract. 
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noun from gf?, P. 26. =3^ I J-4Ur$'(3: -Possessed of a form* 
smart () and dignified. SRl^n^-Possessed of majestic glory 
( 5WR ). Pischel reads this sentence differently thus:—# g ^ 

( )-f^T qsf-The people in which are left in anxiety 

on account of your separation. 3TW ^ You 

have exposed yourself to the hardship of the journey, etc.’ nr 
Be not impatient. * OTT f^Pdrflft-She too was very 
eager to know these details about the king. She, however, kept 
silent, lest her emotion should be detected. ancJTR^R:-conceal¬ 
ment of ( my) identity. hU3 ,j i ^TsTT may as well refer to his father 
as to himself. He would like, however, to introduce himself as 
king Dusyanta’s official, appointed to supervise the penance- 
forests and guard them from disturbances. In case he is found 
out to be the king, it is open to him to say, that in speaking 
thus about himself he has not spoken a lie because had not his 
father entrusted him with the sacred duty of looking after the 
sages ? |: -Possessed of a lord and protector ( VTPT ). A very 

clever suggestion is made by in this her remark—fRPTT 

qjfcuflyr: I devoted to the observance of piety, has 

now found one who could be a JTPT-also meaning ‘ husband * 
to her. This fully understands, and hence the stage- 

remark > 2WT^rr fawrfa I sriTO ftfeerr-Understanding the 

gestures of both who appeared to be enamoured of each other. 
3TFKR-means ‘ the outward appearance, accompanied with various 
gestures, which indicates the inner state of mind. ^fij^RT^^T-With 
the all-in-all, the most valuable treasure of his life, i. e. 3akuntala. 
Cf. 3T *PT3RT: 1 Act III. Anasuya suggests 

that their mutual love is apparent; and if only father $T£PT had 
been here, this guest would have been made happy with the gift 
of 

P. 28. g^rf 3Pte|i£-* Get off with you! * As a girl would say 
in Marathi. =5fR5Rr sfT I g^fNf-About or relating to 

( iRf ) your friend. Cf. 3TWRPII. STOfa-In perpetual 
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celibacy (= 3TlctRn-His 

own daughter ; bom of himself. 4 Nhw^T*-- 4!%®T *n- 

Having a family name of i. e. The famous royal 

sage f^TfiteT. : 3TTcT3l%:-Frightened, for what reason we 

cannot tell ( ). aRWTFRRtef The dread of the devotion 

( SfflTPT ) of others. During the charming ( ) 

Spring-time. Prakrit expression may also be 

translated as During the season of the advent of 

spring*. ^mft^-Maddening, exhilerating. 

P. 30 I. 26. ^I^i^-Amongst mortal females. 5Wld'<^ 
^ ft:-The tremulously radiant-flash i. e. lightning. 

3RRJRI: 5far-Which has found scope ( ar^RI). He has 
ascertained now that she is eligible, and therefore he feels he 
could entertain a desire for her hand. 

'blrKH^Nervous or anxious because of the suspense. The 
king refers to what said before, viz. 

9^ ®Tt l, and he apprehends the possibility of her mar¬ 

riage having been not only contemplated but perhaps fixed 
up already. Hence, says he, his mind is in suspense. 

tf:-With a desire to speak. This was 
more or less intended to tease Sakuntala, and hence the 
stage-remark I out of 

a keen desire to hear the life of the pious people.’ Really 
speaking, the king only wanted to know whether Sakuntala 
was likely to be married, and if so, to whom, arft...%T:-5T 
ZfFT-dTSST: 3T5#T: *3: ( cNl%T3R: )-To whom 

a question ( ) may be asked without any restraint or 

reserve ( ). 

I. 27. I^ro-Relating to a ft^RRT or hermit, 

3T 3RT I A vow which is 

performed by him or enjoined on him is called and 

that consists in always living in the woods. ’ 

*• e. Up to the period of her marriage, 
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«bK!mrf^ciu^-Prohibiting indulgence in the ways of 
love. er^^Fd^-For all time, for ever. (iffalT- 

If^nfvr*. )-dear ( ) to her because of their eyes like her own 

{ 3TR*TCR5T). TOT <TT: °^lT:-aT?r 3 TO:-t 1T1%: l 

It may be optionally resolved into 3TTTO?%srraRT: TO^T*. 1 In 
that case it would mean * with these (female deer), of whom 
she is a favourite for having eyes like their own. anft-A 
particle of doubt, is used or i. e. antithetically, in 

stating an opposite alternative. <FC«reT:-dependent on another, 
under the control of another i. e. the sage ‘.-Intention, 

thought. ^-.^tM-Difficult to obtain. 5ITO I STPfar 

Desire, longing ( for ). 


I. 28 *q^nt-That bears a touch, fit to be touched. He means 
the lustre of this gem-like first dazzled his eyes, and 

made him suspect that she was beyond his reach and like fire 
must remain untouched by human hands. It transpires now that 
he can reasonably covet her hand, which if touched will not 
only not burn him, but will prove a veritable Kohinoor in his 
possession. 

P. 32 ar^r^SBTf^ft-Prattling nonsense or absurdly ( 3^355 ). 
She refers to the action of f34 e KI in volunteering information 
regarding her marriage etc. ^g^f:-At (your) sweet will. 
fT^.^cTOtCrV. L. 3cTO fjpjyffcT ^5T Rising up as if 

desirous of holding her ( and then) restraining his intention. ’ 

%Tsifa#tei srgw arw m sr^^ftw-A 

reflector, a counter-part. *TT-^foST ( . .#f:) 

Having a physical action ( ) for its counter-part; presenting 

itself as reflected in a physical action. As the stage-direction 
informs us, when 3[ff?TO left the place, the king almost felt 
impelled by an inward powerful impulse, to go after her and 
bring her back. That would have looked highly improper and 
absurd, if not actually indecent. He has therefore restrained 
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himself, and in his cooler moment, reviews what happened a 
few seconds before. The mental inclination of a lover is found 
reflected in a physical action. * The desire to restrain ^|$RP55T was 
so powerful that I feel what I desired has been actually translat¬ 
ed in physical action ( ).’ 

I. 29. ^uture Part, of About to or 

on the point of following/ qiftdSRH 5FR: 3FI ^T:-Whose 

movement was checked. Two waterings of trees. * 

* You owe me the labour, according to our agreement, of 
watering two more shrubs/ The delicate 3ffFT55T, on a former 
occasion, could not complete the watering of a certain number 
of trees, fixed for each one of them. f£|3fa^T, therefore, helped 
her, on the understanding that was to pay back, on 

demand, this debt of labour. Very cleverly therefore, 
has thought of that, with a view to detain her on this pretext, 
when even Anasuya’s reasoning of propriety failed to stop her. 
3TRJTR jft^rfefl-Releasing yourself ( from this debt). 

I. 30. ( sri^ )-With the palms ( excessively 

red (). JWFITftpfr -More than usual or 

natural; abnormal P. 34. ^J^-formed. sn^TO^-Lit. A net-work, 
a collection. Cf. ^ I 

IX. 68 . ^rf^- The knot ( binding the hair) getting loose. 

M-i/i^-Dishevelled. ar^oiT-Free from debt.-( 3if^pTR 
3T). L. STEfaf.-A gift. ..ir^PT-He means that 

the ring should not be taken as evidence for his identity as ^Rf. 
It is a gift he has received in his capacity as a which 

would thus have a two-fold meaning. ^FTg^T-( i) *TfT: 5 ^:-A 
King’s official, (ii) 5[Fn =«rFJT royal person, which gszRT 

is, while the ring he obtained was a gift from his kingly father. 
3FRT shows clearly that the king has not succeeded in 

deceiving f$Pfa 3 [T at least. .. .SR^WW-She means that 

the king’s company has so much hypnotised her that she has no 
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power left over her body to move away, Cf. 

SWqnfr I I. ftffsqgq 3 T-( To decide ) what should 

be allowed to go and what should be restrained. 

I. 31. ip? — i. e. 3 R% 3 T, smr 3Tfer-is very attentive. 
Cf. Mar. =ER to*r: Wtf: ^-Having a differ¬ 

ent object (to observe ). 

P. 36. L 32. tor... <ftq&g ( o 5^5 )-f^% 3R5RK&T 

4W3TPI l ( The trees ) on the branches of which were 

suspended () the bark garments wet with water. 
’Tft.-.SPOT: ()-Shining (sRJRl) like the twilight glow. 
3TW is the glow either of sun-rise or sun-set, more usually the 
former. 

I. 33. 3TT: ^TFf-One of who i tusks 

was fixed in a tree-trunk. The Bengali Mss. read~cfl 4 NId- 
1 * with a violent blow, having broken one tusk 
against the trunk of a tree standing in his way. ’ <nqj...qren-*rto 
anffclft 3fiWR- qRP ST:-with fetters 

formed by the clinging ( STRUT ) of creeper-coils dragged along 
by his feet. 3? 4 - By this forest incident viz. of the wild- 
elephant. 3RPTf...?R^lt--To whom the due ( rites of ) hospitality 
were not profferred. —Hospitably entertained; 

received. $$lf£pT:-The needle-like point of the Ku§a grass. 
qftqT^Td-wait. some pretext ( ) For lingering. 

Cf. artr ?5dT mi i to® i. 

P. 38 3 ?t ^4 3R3T TT:-Whose eagerness (to 

return ) has slackened ; grown indifferent. follower. 

PfasWlft'-Causal of \/ ft+tormeaning ‘ to enter, to take up a 
station, to encamp * as an army. oSigqRTcfrFrom busying 

or occupying myself with thoughts regarding SljfWjRST. 

I. 34. -Unacquainted, unrelated. He means, 

the connection between the mind and the body is severed as it 
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were, both going in diverse ways and not working in harmony. 
The word also means i. e. not under the control ( of the 
body); V. L. meaning * restless, unstable. * 3fr«ri3P>'-A 

silken cloth from China. Even in those days, there was great 
export of silk from China. srf^lcf-Against the wind-current. 



ACT II 

P. 40. Oh my ( evil) destiny, my fate ! 1 Some 

translate by ZZ, to mean almost the same thing, Z8 and a^s: 
being two kinds of fate, one referring to its visible working, and 
the other to its secret or invisible working. -Tired, 

disgusted, (^-.-Friendship. =*(T%5:-A tiger. 3TT%^eq%-Pres. 

Passive, III sing, of J 3TT + to wander about\ 

Astringent () from the mixture () of leaves. ^r- 
Pungent, bad-smelling. f^FTT ^f&T 

cRT“At irregular hours. -mostly consisting of roast- 

meat, i. e. meat cooked or roasted on spits. 3J^zr is explained as 

with my joints bruised or dislocated () by 
having to ride in pursuit on horse-back. ^I’PUd^^-enough 

sleep, comfortable lying down (in bed ). JTflfr Sr^-At the very 
earliest dawn. Cf. Mar. *fta^T 3 %:—is the same 

as :, being one compound. The genitive in this compound is 

used in reviling and abusing ()• ^If*f^pjRi:-Bird-hunter, a 
fowler. ^Wf^f-Beating the forest *, surrounding and taking 
possession of a wood for the purpose of hunting the animals it 
contains. 3 rlHdT—‘ with this much \ ip*3^r.-.^rTT-Note this 

Sanskrit idiom. It means * A small boil or a pimple ( fof&gsKT or 
ftebf ) has grown on the (old) boil ( * 1 ^ ). ’ or accord¬ 
ing to some means ‘ a pustule, a pimple, a small boil . 9 

Cf. 4 To add misery to misfortune. * 3?^^-q5iTc£ qf^j-Left 
behind; dropped behind. ar^P 5 RRT-Through ill-luck or misfortune. 
*R: «T Does not form or fix up his mind. snricWRftctj- 

i. e. *flUd: or NhldT I The day dawned on 

his eyes (wide awake). an^KSlH: qftqw Sfr tf:-who 

has finished the usual or customary routine (of the morning 
duties). V. L. °m Toilet, decoration after bath I 

WTTOsMRRR-A bow. zi^ft-A native woman of or Arabia. 
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The word is also applied to the Greek or Ionian maiden. Wilson 
remarks that Tartarian or Bactrian women may be intended. 
The business of these attendants was to act as the bearers of the 
king's bow and arrows, and during war-time, she gives weapons 
to the king. 37W*Tff#^:—Crippled by palsy or paralysis of the 
limbs. 

P. 42. II. 1. Deriving encouragement from the 

observance of her gestures. V. L. —‘ Exerting to 

observe her (favourable) gestures* is not so good, as it implies 
that the favourable indication in the form of gestures may not 
exist, in which case, whatever he says later on —‘ f^JTcf ^T. 

has no proper justification, based as these remarks are on 
the assumption of the existence of the favourable gestures. 

Even if love has not achieved its object viz. union with 
the beloved. —Longing for both, love felt by both. 

lift ^-gives delight; Cf. srfawwr 

3TT 5T& | SRRRTCIlSfo II 

hi. 15. (sffgtferr)—an^r: arpftwr fonfoiT 

*T:—Who judges of the state of feeling of his beloved 
,pne, by his own desires (arftsipf). —Is deluded (to find 

that he was wandering in a fool’s paradise.) 

II. 2. fapvj—Adverb going with qft%cT—Tenderly, 

softly, full of love. —As if through dalliance. 

It is one of the Bhavas caused by love and is thus ex¬ 
plained:—I ffi m- Do not 
go. * iTT:-Aorist form V with the augment dropped because 
of the particle RT. L. SH'WII; By her who was 

obstructed. sn^p^-Angrily, disdainfully. ’it 

^ i Chiefly meant for me. He means that all these gestures 
like the soft look, the graceful slow gait, the disdainful remark 
were all intended for me, to convey to me her inner feeling. 
3Tft-denotes wonder (3TPSPT). qpft ^qRTT q^r^'-How a lover sees 
himself everywhere. In every movement of his beloved, he tries 
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to discover the influence of his own love. 5RRfcT-Do not move 
i. e. are paralysed. words merely ( and not by the 

usual Anjali, or the joining of two hands and raising them to 
the forehead). STRRfr-Causal, Pass. II sing. ofV %. 
ftW-speaks by a turn of the speech, probably quoting some 
proverb. The Com. explains it thus:—w 

wiraift c^t i 
f^Wr^-^a^-Distinctly, clearly ; V. L. —Reed ; $*3T- 

5$t3>IRj-The gait or character of the hunch-backed, gwsr means 
‘ hump-backed (cf. Mar. jfffgT); it is also a name for a crooked 
aquatic plant, also called 3TfT° or ‘ To appreciate 

pleasantry in comparing himself to an upright reed, accidentally 
transformed into a crooked plant, we must bear in mind that 
his natural form was that of a lame hump-backed man. -Monier 
Williams. te^mr-Irnitates, copies. P. 44. an$555I^Hn a wild 
region. Some read in addition Unfrequented. ’ 

3J?Elc4~To tell you the truth, to speak the truth, The 

tendon or ligament binding the joints together. ’ 3RRi:-3ra*j:- 
Not a master, i. e. one who has lost all control. 

Causal, Future I sing, of J g+ ^ It means ' I beg of you to 
favour me . 9 *£* Wift-Disinclined or averse to hunting. 

II. 3. 311 QirMHI3TT%cT: *TRT$: ^f^H’t.-With an arrow () 
fixed upon it gHftwiftta-A lovely glance. 3TW...?fp£-( It 
means:) I have cried in wilderness (where nobody listens or 
replies); a kind of a proverbial phrase. Cf. I 

3FR>° 76. 3i»(|chMiM14~*which cannot be set aside or disregarded 

^%d*-With a remnant, with something left 
( unspoken yet). 3MPffd (^f&r )-* 3fP7m: Where no 

physical exertion is involved, which would give no physical 
trouble. 4l<v*><dP^I-Bits of sweet-meats. V. L. In 

eating sweet-meats. * §*z^r. ^r:-I have pledged my word, I 
accept the invitation. 4 The phrase has origin in a formula; used 
in connection with the ceremony. A Brahmin is duly invited 
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to attend the ceremony, and he uses this expression, when he 
accepts the invitation. =E iI9% I <J 

SRoft^T: 5TT^ ^TT^TI ?T TvT 

SiBWPflcffeR^ r STlrT fesr: || Cited by Pandit from #f$° 16.— The 
person who addresses in the words of the formula (the v 4\43j r V ) 
is said to give the 8Rr» and the Brahmin to whom it is addressed) 
to take the JFfor, in the language of ignorant priests. Hence be¬ 
cause the word is so often used in the formula, so has come, 
in the common parlance of Brahmanas, who subsist mostly upop, 
occasional dinners at Sraddhas, and to which class our 
belonged, to signify ‘ an engagement at Sraddha, which, when 
once begun, must be carried out, on pain of incurring sin. ' It 
may be observed that Vidusaka’s way of expressing his obliga¬ 
tion to accomplish what he has undertaken is perfectly in 
keeping with his character. * SpJF * is still used in Marathi in 
the sense of ‘ pledging one's self for the performance of a thing’- 
Pandit. 

P. 46. 31 i^lcH«hc^A:~eager (to speak out) words of com¬ 
mand. ^h?T: STT ( JJJRT ) I Found fault with, 

observed to have evil effects. is looked as one of the ten 
vices which a king has to avoid. Cf. m«W£TT: 

*l*t It Jig® VII. 50. 

II. 4. 3PTTO- ■ ( *TM )-3T?ITOT qgsqrqT: 

cfc^-The fore-part ot which was tough because of 
the incessant friction ( ) of the bow-string. ?T%^3-capable 

of enduring. Read the slightest fatigue. The reading 

is possibly a misreading of in the Mss. 3Tq^r^-Reduced 
in bulk Because of the muscular 

development; -coming from the same root means this. 
51T®rait( JIRf)-which is all life and energy. Sim: TO ftsRTST. 
cffij-with vatality alone left behind. amit^f-one who speaks ill. 
or censures. -Persisting in opposition, persevering in 

throwing obstacles in the way. fool, blockhead. 

3Tf^T. 511. *1 c 
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l*f^#n£-IHustration, example. Cf. ^ ^f^PT 

*TdT l 

II. 5. 2TPT cTOrWlth the waist 

attenuated by the cutting down of fat. 3<*n4-Activity, exertion. 
^dTHr ^gft faf T fofp- of creatures. f^^fof-Their 

minds undergoing various changes () or affected by various 
emotions under the influence of fear and anger. P. 48.Excel¬ 
lence, glory. Succeed in hitting a moving target. 

(). Men practising shooting will realise how difficult it is to 
shoot a moving target and what delight it gives when they succeed 
in doing so. one who incites or encourages one to 

action viz. hunting. ’ 5if»fcPnw-Has come back to his normal, 
healthy state of the mind, ( hunting mood being looked upon as 
an aberration). is the natural quiescent state of the soul, as 
opposed to fcfe'ft, explained above. \jflufa^^-of an old bear Cf. 
vmr q&mr ?ntet i ^i^(° 

II. 6. iipna.*-3nfR':-A reservoir or trough near a well. 
OTT. •. ^5} ^-Forming a group in the shade. 

jp: »p<r$«f or ^l^-Ruminating, chewing 
the cud. qrcnCflfflf^-By the herd (cflct) of the boars. V. L. 
31^4 fd fa: I. g^n^Tlrr:-Destroying or uprooting ( qfa ) of the g^TT 
grass. ‘ g^ft-is a sort of fragrant grass, eaten by swine and 
hence are they called ‘ g^. * 
stf^ip-With the bow-string loosened. 

II. 7. 5RR: 11 °5P*HT: %f~By whom 

self-control or exemption from all passion and feeling is regarded 
a9 the summum bonum or everything. ^Ag^s~agreeable to the 
touch. t£4«bl*rr.-The sun-gem, a shining stone, a sun-crystal. It is 
supposed to emit lustre, when touched by the sun's rays. Its 
properties thus resemble those of a glass lens. It is also called 
or <IhN<$ ; and corresponding to it, there is the or 

tf^lui which is believed to be oozing drops of water when the 
moon’s rays fall on it. Cf. ZR^cRtSftqit: Qg: I 
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II *TtJ° ii- 30. 3^...^^ Through 
the opposition of other forces or lustre (^t^T-Emit. The 
root ^ ‘ to vomit * is one of those objectionable ones which 
should not be used in good poetry, unless in a secondary or 
figurative sense. Cf. 

II ^TS2|T 0 I. The Bengali reading is— 
W#^l 9J5^ci'AsfiWcn , f^f^! I He means that the 

sages, though outwardly calm and quiet, and given to the 
subduing of passions, have a latent destructive energy with them; 
and if they are provoked by wanton insults, will not fail to des¬ 
troy those who molest them. 

50. v ^Tcft-. .frfRT:~Let all your agreement to (provoke the 
king) to action prove futile. ^^-Fulfil your office or 
post of duty i. e. Stand at the door. SRfloT*. 

clear of the flies i. e. free from all people. 

(OTRlt) pleasant with the canopy of creepers formed above. 

^ Who has not obtained the 

fruit i. e. the benefit of the eyes. worthy object of 

sight, V. L. gngoZTRt The best of things worthy to be seen l 

He means that unless and until $|$*d'<3T is observed by him, 
he may consider his eyes to have been created in vain. Cf. 

i qfo ^ i fos® i. 

retorts saying that he has observed the most 
handsome person in and thus has obtained the reward of 

his eyes. r~who serves as an embellishment of the 

hermitage. ?5c5PT-3T^W- ornament, decoration ar^TC «T 
I shall give him no opportunity (3TTOC) (to speak about )• 

% dmu+^+T... £33%. He means that a hermit’s daughter can 
never be a proper object of his love-a fact which it seems he 
has overlooked in his ardour for w R$l4~Fit to be 

avoided. 

II. 8. Ite * So goes the report, so I hear * ( ). 

fFJT sfam <raT<T. (gfoTT) Found by the 
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sage after having been deserted by her i. e. by the celestial 
nymph ifclTT. On the sun-plant. It is a large vigorous 

plant with medicinal sap and rind ( Mar. ). 
severed from the stem. Jfcr-HiicHl is a tender delicate plant, which 
as a creeper requires some other tree for support. Note the 
correspondence of words in the first line with those in the second. 

with gft with m, 3TOT with with 

ftlfsfo, and #Pl?r with =^?r. ^f^T. WnM 51TRRT: 

Disgusted or tired of eating the dates; MftrFft or V. L. 
Tamarind. Mar. f%=«r. slighting the jewels amongst 

women. 

II. 9. The king imagines that in creating 3I§^5T, either of 
these two methods must have been used by the Creator. N^... 
%iIT-Having first of all painted a faultless figure on the canvas, 
he breathed the principle of life in it. qft...tfa-trffofcTd': 

%i: qrqit-Who wasendovved with life (^). combina¬ 

tion of the various properties of being and life. ^qt...*j-Or may 
it be that having collected into one ideal model all excellent forms, 
she was created by mind (without the touch of hands), 

-By a collection of all‘exquisite forms, or 
models of beauty like the moon etc, for the creation of one 
ideal perfect Beauty. 3T?RTr () ^Rtf-Formed by means of 
the mind. 3T?r Tj$ 

•m: I Com. W®. Cf. =3 c;> T W? | fed \ 

iMPTfon; spw i tf ft 

mft ^T!<T: i Tit 0 I- By the Creator. A 

matchless or extra-ordinary (3fTfr) creation of the loveliest of 
women. 3tfRT“is also interpreted to mean ‘ last ’; the idea 
would be that by creating the Creator has said the last 

word in the matter. lt*pt-Omnipotence. 5To^^ij:-The eclipser, 
fhe supplanter; one who throws into the back-ground. Cf. 
W-tlfcPM ^ 5KT: i I. 3$# 5T f!)fe jj| 5<wffdW i: 

fw I %B« I. 
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II. 10. The verse gives beautiful Rupakas or metaphors for 
the beautiful form of the nails. 

-Not cut, unplucked. ?s?r-P. P. of V ‘ to cut\ 3Mffr4 
Unperforated, not pierced ( by a diamond pin ) Cf. JT®ft 

ir*Tlfr: I ^5° 1. 3. Honey) whose 

flavour is yet untasted. yuaiHi BPsPi ^-Unimpaired or complete 
and perfect reward of the meritorious actions ( done in former 
life.) He means the beauty of represents a full and 

perfect development of all the merits of her former birth. 3Rtr- 
Faultless ^ i. e. JjWrRfcpfr-With reference to this form. 

P. 54 #f ^-whose head is 

greasy (f^ur) with the Ingudi oil ( applied to the head ). 
cPTft=IH:—of some hermit;' of some wretched rustic ’_M. Williams. 
€fe<FT: or ^JJFP. means * love as betrayed or displayed by the 
eyes. * s^s^^yr-About you, with reference to ( ) you. 

governs the Accusative. STIFF*?:-Not bold, shy, modest, 
reserved. 

II. 11. 3Rr...^ )-3??^T f^T^T fR?T: 

( feigned to be ) raised from some other cause (than love ). As 
a matter of fact, says the king, love’s influence was the cause of 
her smile. T^rRT...ffrT*- ( JT^T: )-TO^T ffcf: Sp-Love 

which was checked in its manifestation by modesty. ?r falrp *T 

Love) was neither fully manifested (i^fr: ) nor was 
it fully concealed (). Note how cleverly has the poet 
delineated love’s manifestation in a typically Indian girl. ^ .. 

3ntfffcT-f^R> means that it is just the way in which girls 
normally would behave under the influence of love. Surely he i. e. 
gGZRf never expected that at his very first sight, she will come 
straightway and sit in his lap ! tar:5l^Tl%-At our mutual 
departure, when both of us took leave of one another and 
departed. *ll^Md 41 -Through modesty ( sir^M'dT)- Cf. 
gpift I *TR5° IV. The word is generally 
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explained as ^n^mtrft^T-one who is fit to enter an apartment 
of a house i. e. well-behaved, shy. 


II. 12. 3OTfc~3ftH3^-Suddenly. %fl^*n-Having turned 
her face back (towards me ). The verse has a reference to Act 
I. ^ I ^ 

I I and the stage-remark 

tNiHJwAwfl fe r e ? si srefrwrr ft%Rii i sttcprr^r:- 

*TTW afa tf:-One who has supplied himself with the provisi¬ 
ons of the journey. «n*fa-a stock of provender. 1^1$ means 
that the king will have now to stay for a longer time. He should, 
therefore, make provision for this lengthened stay. Note how 
is anxious mainly about the provision. -JM'cfH-A pleasure- 
garden. A place of piety has been turned into a pleasure-resort 
by the king. P. 56 Pretext, excuse. *fMK^^Fl~The 

sixth portion of the produce of the forest-grain. A king was 
entitled to receive as tax, a sixth part of liquids, flowers, roots, 
fruit, grass etc. But from a Brahmin, learned in the 

Vedas, he was not to receive anything although dying 

of want. Cf. JT3® vii. 131-133. vfFT^T:-4 _ Share, tribute. 

TTcf I Cf. ^p. I. q^fczp-From the four 

classes of people viz. and ^ift-Perishable 

Impossible to perish. Cf. I. 

fosplt -who have accomplished their object viz. the king’s 

interview. 3ftl§*RT:-Resplendent, possessed of majestic lustre. 

He means that the king’s form, although endowed with kingly 
glory, does not repel but inspires confidence in the minds of 
those who approach him. Cf. % ^^Tsftf^rnij i 

It I. Proper. 

HIfdfflvT-Who is not much different ( in character ) 
from the sages. V. L. Resembling a but with a 

degree of inferiority/ 

P. 58. II. 14. 3m^-*ii^--In the order ( of 

house-holder) which is open to every one for enjoyment. 
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3T5TORTT-Taken up, accepted. Like the sage the king also 
abides in an 3TWT. By reason of ( #TTcf. ) the 

protection he offers to the subjects. This is a form of penance 
which he observes. ^K^^nd:-*T^W^H^fd:-Sung by a pair 
of Gandharvas, or celestial-choristers. ' These beings were the 
musicians or minstrels of Indra’s heaven, just as the Apsarasas 
were the dancers and actresses; and their business was to 
amuse the inhabitants of Svarga by singing the praises of gods, 
saints and heroes.*—M. W. Preceded by the word CT5FL 

He is therefore twgft a TT^T^f. Cf. WWTT 

i <5® XI. 4rf|^rH^:-The friend of i. e. Indra who 
crushes armies with his thunderbolt. 

II. 15. .T: WTT- With 

its boundaries darkened by the oceans. 5PK...31g:-TO^T <rfor: 
$$ 3^1 ^.‘-Having long arms like the iron-bar of a city 

( gate ). qftsr-arfe-The iron-bar to secure a gate. * In a 
city-gate it was both massive and long (W and 3?Nr), and 
therefore an object of comparison highly significant of muscular 
strength. It should be borne in mind that length and vigour of 
arm were prime requisites in the ancient hero, whose fame 
depended on his skill and power in managing a bow. Hence 
the appropriateness of such epithets as and 

M. W. an^r^-expect, long for ( victory ). g**n$cR:-Groups 
of Gods. «tfff<T:-In constant enmity with the demons. 

V. L. Sorters etc. where would mean ' in 

battles.* Another reading is etc. of the Com. 

who remarks thus 

a«jft*fWPSWM'W I TOfft qrt-On ‘the 
thunderbolt of 3^f?T i- 6. Indra (lit. invoked by many gJjfiT: 

). inhabitant of the hermi¬ 

tage. Note the construction of this sentence, where is used 
with the genitive. +fdWr3-for a few nights. The demons 
caused trouble during night. 
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P. 60. II. 16. (your) predecessors. arTT...^- 

^nf^renvrt the sacrifices viz. giving security to 

tin-' di'rreined, ^faTi-consecrated, initiated. 

overflowing, flooded. Cf. ST fc i foq T ( 

','-v u III- m W:-Aorist II sing, of V'4t‘to fear,* with the 
uiigmcut 3f dropped, because of the prohibitive particle Tfl. Ttct 
fl'.PTfd: etc. V. L. trer rT^f | ' Here I will guard the 

wh.vl of your chariot.’ A march unto victory. 

- Hearing a message of command. 

P. 62. The ceremony of) cherishing the body 

of u r,nn ; this ceremony seems to be akin to the birth-day 
ceremony and on this occasion, as the commentator «fjic!3nfa 
observes, various presents are to be given to the son, in the form 
o' >wer.*t meats, clothes etc. The V. L. g^W^tl qfas ff f d » 

My last will be coming to an end ( on the fourth day) ’ is not so 
satisfactory as our reading, which mentioning the definite 
ccietnony, proves the importance of the king’s presence for it. 
^Wfft’df^I’-Should be honoured by (your) presence. 
f-ike a just and a pious prince who aspired to celebrate a 

great sacrifice, hoping thereby to ascend the heaven in his mortal 
body. He first requested the sage to officiate for him ; but 
being refused, he then applied to the sage’s hundred sons, by 
whom he was cursed and degraded to the condition of a Candala. 
In this pitiable state, he had recourse to who undertook 

to conduct the sacrifice and invited all the gods to be present; 
they however, refused to attend. Upon this, the enraged fctojrfasf 
I * -.reported fcRTf to the skies, whither he had no sooner arrived 
thou he was hurled down again, head foremost, by Indra and the 
goo’s; but being arrested in his downward course by 
n mained suspended, between heaven and earth, forming a constel¬ 
lation in the southern hemisphere.’—-M. W. bet ween the 

two. 

li. 17. jvt^i|r^rd~On occount of a difference or divergence 
in place ( 33 T) JUrl^f-Driven back, made to recoil by a hill 
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( fte ) in front ( g*:). Gen. Sing of ‘ a river. ’ 

Disturbance to the penance grove. Very cleverly has 
done away with his retinue which was a source of disturbance 
to him also, Restive, fickle, lacking control over his tongue. 

* A lad, chap.* 

II. 18. To whom the ( ways of) love are foreign, 

one who has had no experience of love. JjnsTFT A young one of 
a deer, a fawn. ^TP-Tcf: Bred up. He means, the association 

of such young creatures as fawns has left her thoroughly innocent 
of the working of love. (which amounted to) mere 

prattling in joke t should not be taken 

in earnest i. e. as representing the true state of things ( ). 



ACT III. 


P* 66 . *r: i Of great prowess. 

ftWWfft-free from obstacles; some have which gives 

the same meaning, 3^34 an obstruction. Cf. sps^cr^wt: 

5T3TT: 5T3rHI«r c TTf^T II * 3 ° II. 48. 

III. 1 . qjT^TT what talk, or mention; what account i. e. 
where is the need of fitting the arrow to the bow when the mere 
twanging of the bow is enough to expel the demons who impede 
their rites, in the same way as the roar (gro) of some fierce 
animal suffices to scare away those who hear it. Cf. 

^TPfcrqf srfcftKisfa n T^rt° 1 .srqfiflW from 3 ?<t+33[- 

dispels, removes. formed with the affix 

of which nothing remains; one sacrificing at prescribed times, 
also means a priest who officiates at a sacrifice. aTFGR^tbis is 
an example of 3 TR 5 RPTlf^l^-a speech addressed to some person 
off the stage, the actor at the time fixing his eyes in the 
air; the answer which is supposed to be given is also 
and is not heard by the audience-the actor on the stage pretending 
to hear it ( ) repeats the imaginary reply with the 

words snflR Cf. T% T^TT m ST^ftfo ^ I 

Th^^^fT^I 4 )l 4 Wlf^d^ II Zjfo is a kind of fragrant grass 

called 3T55T in Marathi. aiwq^ldldCrfrom injury caused by the 
heat. 55f to leap over also signifies as here “ to inflict some 
injury. ” ftqjquiR-for cooling, from to extinguish; after 
this Monier Williams gives i|cHTF£ I Let her be 

nursed with care ’. fedHrhfe-breath—as precious to him as his 

own life, % d-l^dMfiwf^T pertaining to a sacrifice (ftdM). 
4IFt^<4»-5TR2r4 3^H.l water which has the power to allay fever, 
to soothe and comfort. hNw an introductory monologue or 
dialogue so called from its compressing (into a short 
space an account of those secondary incidents of the story which 
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are not enacted before the audience, but a knowledge of which is 
essential for comprehending the action of the play. Cf. 
WWWWWMi WSlRt I. It is two-fold- 

55 when in Sanskrit by a middling character or characters 
() and when in mixed Sankrit and Prakrit by chara¬ 
cters belonging to the middling or lower rank ). It 

may come at the beginning of any act, even the first, immediately 
after the When, however, the characters are exclusively 

of an inferior class, and speak Prakrit only, it is called a ST^RI, 
which can come at the beginning of any act except the first. 
WHWMMW-others give *W<dl«IW I 1 The form 

: is used by Kalidasa elsewhere : 

WMPP1T 3*515. I) I Although the 

regular form is yet this form can be defended on the 

ground that the rule prescribing the augment 5 (JpTPHT) is not 
universal. 

III. 2. V. L. 3T*55$fI cTdt cRsrrftr M 1 etc. I am 

not able to turn my heart from her. The reading we have chosen 
is ^ fjfcrrfcr ^ Am I This reading is supported 

by the commentators. 

P. 68 . —Because the one has only 

flowers for his arrows and the other has cool rays that 
distil nectar. Stanza 3. TO^T^-is explained as T^FTtfcTf^H. having 
a contrary effect. The live arrows of Cupid are ^ 

^eRTk-Hl l ^ I Some substitute 

other flowers in the list; while sometimes other kinds of arrows 
are mentioned : I 

c T»xr tot: II In erotic poetry, the cooling rays of the moon 

or the cooling objects such as sandal or Southern breeze etc. are 
often spoken of as having a heating effect. Cf. in this connection 
UrvSai's love-song in act II-H*WHTOT arft *JTOT ^TrftWTT: | 

or the king’s remark towards the end of Act III. tr^ 

TO 5 I etc. 
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III. 4. The story of the burning of Kamadeva from a scorching 
flame issuing from the third eye of Siva is well-known and given 
fully by our poet in the Kumara, Canto III. For the idea. Cf. 

& ^ I dFT U 

^TOFT^-act III. Submarine fire also called 

according to the legend given in the Harivam4a 3M is the son of 
the sage who had gained great power by his austerities, and 
who was requested by the gods to beget children to perpetuate 
his race. He consented but warned them that his offspring would 
consume the world. So from his thigh he created a devouring fire 
which would have consumed the world, had not Brahma 
assigned to it the ocean as its habitation and the waters as its 
food-^Ff rftvm 3?Nr: i 

HI. 4. The God of love so called because of the JRKT 

or sea—monster, subdued by him, painted on his banner 
^ etc. anything, even affliction and restlessness are 

welcome to him if they are caused by Sakuntala or have a 
reference to her. After this Stanza the following is given by some 

editions:-*FRrC. I I 

^TJFTW fRTT I =3FT 

ll~The passage, however, is not supported by many of 
the Devanagari Mss. although it is found in a few, and in all 
Bengali Mss. ^Jfrvr-after the sacrificial rites are concluded, 

finished. I d: I The superinten¬ 

ding priests or simply those who took part in the rites. P. 70. 
after d%T dR^ J F^5rfr, some read 3FRT 

I ^T:-dJ-rfl^fnT I SltT-l^qT- 

«JTFft ^•■d' II This is a beautiful example of 3igJTRT- 

553FPC which is frequently used by *TTCT and $Ti&'<RT but it is not 
supported by all Devanagari Mss. SRId:-5l^: ffld: l 

III. 6. etc. used impersonally. <RT. 3HRH, is 

equal to q^RFT 3TTR5SR 5RRfflrwhere the act of embracing 
( 3TTra^T ) implied in the infinitive goes with the predicate 4i e WH~ 
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hence the neu. Cf. rtf % WRrft SIT I 

III. 22 or WFi Wt srf^Pl »• The full significance 

of the stanza which is here implied is clearly brought out in the 
following from SRHjrjfs WSfct 0 . 

T5R wt II I- 41. 

III. 7. Here again is an instance of The idea 

is also found in tWTI 0 IV. q$?T5JcIT cRTtS^T 

ii. The full bliss of my eyes, 

ftcrfui lit. ‘ What is blown out ’ refers to the state of release, to 
the Ved antic idea that each who se.ems a separate whole fuses 
all the skirts of self and again remerges in the Absolute. 
That is the highest happiness, the “Summum Bonum.” Cf. SR|% 
TftrfTT II TTHfa 0 111*1. Denom. from 

in the sense of giving comfort. 

P. 72. III. 8. ^Fr^TT#C and are to be 

taken adjectivally with ^-implies the extreme 

tenderness of the wearer; a single lotus-bracelet was all she could 
bear, so weak she had grown, fatrft indescribably—hence, ex¬ 
quisitely. 5R^*-“action,influence. There is figure as 

and are compared and then the superiority of over 

is pointed out in ike last line. g*TJf <3TTSR?=affecting a pers¬ 
on in such a charming manner. q^JcgqiT-greatly affected by 
love. Cf. qfcpj OTTfo FfTOH * WTfa 3R5RT II 

° II. 16. 3nc[f languish, malady, painful condition, 

-not acquainted with, perfectly ignorant about; lit. not inside. Cf. 
3# 5Fftirwj*K: I II. V rfmiW or 5#^R^"-both 

forms are correct. srfejR-* = from 5#f? + the affix qsf. 

The ending' vowel of a preposition when following by a word 
formed with the affix and not denoting ‘ man * is optionally 
lengthened-3WM So we have or q^fTf: 

Tftro-* or qttm-'. 3T^rr:-Some read 3T$^rft 3?WT: I 

which we have followed in the translation-but which through 
mistake was not printed in the text. The former means, “ my 
guess has also occurred to Anasuya. ” attachment. 
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37 ^:-mark tlje idiom tbou art abandoned by thy limbs-hence 
thou art wasting away. gRT-your exquisite beauty-3RT 

here means 3>lfor: complexion, your lovely complexion. P. 74. 
afftcT^-thus derived : forjct <r*TT Wf ^ ^ fowl, 

III. 9. ^TOTRT° 3fffe&“the repetition implies excess. It may 
also imply the idea of becoming gradually more and more 
emaciate, ^(a^g^-the Bengali has g’tff-but that is not correct 
because the loss of firmness is a sign of weakness, sjfofuta means 
^ftjifrur-that dries up. 

III. 10. ^:^g%^~Cf. I VII. 65. Cf. 

also SRISsT: flfacfa *TT JPpmRlJ^ I I. TOT properly a girl 

sixteen years of age. 3TTOft is l. is one 

of the four ways by which a maiden encourages the advances of 
her lover. According to TO 1 they are ^TPR, 

and Now he was encouraged by ^akuntala by 

because she again and again turned round and looked 
longingly at the king. But now that she is actually going to confess 
what she felt, the king’s mind is in an agonising suspense. TFT 
Came across the path of my sight-quite a common 
idea; Cf. q&m S t^RTT WT faff: i 

I. 9. 

P. 76. III. 11. T^rnrftrrr lit. the extinguisher ; hence allaying 
the fever. dMWf at the end of Summer 3TSnRT*T:-Some 

read 3 r^ 3 OT-‘partially-dark # half obscured which is not quite good. 
The days are very sultry when the clouds come; but these 
clouds allay the heat by their grateful showers. Thus we have 
in ftTO II. Water 

with sesamum seed-she means that her friends will have to 
celebrate her funeral obsequies-for these, such water is poured 
OUt. <^«iq*i r +i4T Cf. • I 'ftWHl 0 IV. ft*• .. 

i^jl% etc. the two friends of 313 x 1 d>I are here compared to the 
two stars in the constellation ftsiRsTT and herself who has 
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grown so emaciated to ^RTTf^T- Cf. the remark of in fefrsft 0 
Act i. ^ 

sp 7 cff^? 5 [ 3*Tft«TdT ITXft' II. The union of the moon with the cons¬ 
tellation of is described as particularly charming by our 

poet ; so also with %TT as in II * 5 ° 

I. 46. because in summer the and fcf^lT^T shine very brightly. 
t^TFl. feraPIrAccording to “ ” we have the 

accu. indicating that the king did not sleep even for a moment. 

P. 78. III. 12. This gives a picture of the king as pensively 
he rests his head upon the palm of his hand sideways, so that the 
tears which. trickle down from the corner of his eye ( 

) soil the gems in the golden bracelet which constantly 
slips down from his wrist ( ) and is not prevented 

from slipping down because the callosities on the forearm are 
not sufficiently prominent. This is a favourite idea with Kalidasa 
Cf. 1 ^T° JlftPFER is “ the wrist ” so 

called because it is a place round which jewels are bound. 
£Nm3&N“The remains of an offering of flowers presented to 
some deity. It was usual to offer these in the way mentioned. 
STTofR: ^m^RHi^-preceded by a reference or allusion to yourself. 

in II. 14. 

III. 13. sff: Laksmi or fortune ; when she herself seeks a man, 
how could she fail ? A man seeking fortune may or may not find 
her. Similarly the suitor may or may not win the beautiful 
maiden ^ie loves-but if he is loved by her, how can she have any 
difficulty in gaining him ? Cf. the same idea in V. 45 ^ 

% clef, I one who undervalues, 

scorns her own virtues or merits. ^Fff etc. This is 
characteristic of Kalidasa’s style. An apt parallel to the situation 
in question which constitutes an illustration or () and 
gives the figure of speech or according to some 

rhetoricians. 
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P. 80. frzftfafdT so now I am directed by you-I do this by 
your orders—so that you will be responsible for the consequences 
feWdfi r fr^° T~which has forgotten winking-very expressive of an 
earnest longing gaze. Cf. q^t 
11 *1° II. 19. 

III. 14. ^rto°==^r^RTT w SPOT *m dfl[. I having 

the hair erect like thorns, the same as g<3ta-the hair starting up 
erect on the body is a sign of exquisite delight or some 
pleasurable emotion. Cf. ^ q<* 

m 53rqr ^ II 3T55qjR^q. Cf. also II 

spsqJT: #5fTdT: am I ( %)• ^dd^-the subject-matter of 

the song. q^: *m cT^ I the syllables of which 

are transcribed. d*idPftirwell-connected in sense. 

III. 15. better read *1rlftq which gives which is 

better than for the accusative implies the ceaselessness of 

her torments by the rule f^TteT | fdq%qrft- 

Monier Williams reads frPPTRqFlT 1 l I whose desires are centred 
on thee. 

III. 16. Here is a beautiful ; naturally therefore, there 
is f^yfaRwHrq-the king and aud qqd are compared 

respectively to 5^(ff ; f^cff and He means that he is 

affected by love far more violently than Sakuntala herself. So in 
the king says q^ET dT d Wfa 

g^qd dqd l She is filled with anxious longing but he is distrac¬ 
ted on her account. 3ri^5ffc*M: fRkdW ‘ the desire of the 
heart, which does not delay ’ refers to Dusyanta by d^PHT-Cf. 
amm 5 ft frd+ldq r qif3 II JTBte. III. 7. where the 

king refers to tfiftltai as his very life ^ ' NdH, l 

P. 82. III. 17. from to press the teeth closely 
together, bite, hence “press closely, come in close contact 
Cf. XVI. 16. Cf. also the word dqd: 

which means “a pair of tongs ”. 3TT^° ad^RTT: d ftddWT: %: 
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I OTWHHui the usual salutation, STT^R; die need not give 
up her recumbent posture and rise to receive him. g«uraroft«fr - 
She was going to tell him how her dear friend was affected by 
love on his account; but their love for one another was too 
evident; her words, therefore, were superfluous-i. e. simple 
repetition of what was already well-known; Cf. 

g^R^r I JpW lit.what is said again, repeated, 
has further acquired the sense of “ what is superfluous, ” or 
“ unnecessary, *’ and hence at times simply 4 additional.' Cf. 

i III. 

gsflWltfc: U V. f3ppri^n^Rlr *W^-engaged in the affairs 

of life as M. Williams translates it; but the proper meaning 
is those living within his territory—hence his subjects. 
distress. 37<ftqRKH.^Klfadl reduced to this altered condition; 
3TS3TT I— an alteration from her normal healthy 

condition. favouring her; Cf. 

u iv. 25 sm-.-cf. fn. 

16^ l l ^TlSqg^ t: W II ft-.- 1-Mark this sly remark 

of £akuntala; 44 Tax not his courtesy too much—for he must 
be eager to join the bright ladies at his court *\ 

ill. 18 . 3FRjo TOtpJT q^T^which has nothing else as 

its highest object, which is devoted to no other, O 

thou that abidest in my heart. 3|^*T 

is properly wine-hence by SSgvTT-intoxicating like wine; 

JR-qp.-Having eyes intoxicating like wine-hence fascinating 
or bewitching eyes; an epithet of common occurrence-and thus 
defined I g fe flfa r 

II. He was already killed by love's shaft; and this her 
unkind remark, therefore, slays him agai ( n. etc. kings 

are prodigal to many of their love-hence this request with 
which Cf. request to in act III. of 

For f5|some read 

III. 19. How naturally in the ardour of his love does the 
king give this promise—not as in the original Mahabharata 
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story—is there a bafrgaining for her future. 5lf^ij-5lfc[0T-a cause 
of stability-but here cause of renown, “ chief glory. ” 

V. L. oy^^iHT-the sea girdled, the sea-girt earth. ^RM^-lit. let 
us cause it to join its mother-lead it to its mother; obviously 
this is a mere pretext. They want to leave the lovers to 
themselves-Cf. -*M IU - I 3 TCP 5 ; also- 

tn? u'uwft rNr \ tr% 

HTR5° IV. ^KlHft’dl-your adorer, worshipper of 
a deity, hence implying adoration as well as service. 

P. 86. III. 20. is the part of the hand between 

the wrist and the fingers; it is better however to understand 5R?r 
to mean by a part of UW an elephant; i. e. the trunk of 
an elephant, so that the thighs are rounded and tapering like the 
trunk of an elephant. 5? apfi: ST l the affix 3 ; ( f ) is 
applied to &C when it is the second member of a compound, 
and resemblance is implied. Cf. I. 36. or of 

IV. 17. =TJTFPfW5 etc. I will not make myself in fault with 
those who are worthy of respect i. e. with father Kanva and the 
elders. 3pTftfosrf<rr: Lit. quite extinguished-not yet cool; it was 
still very hot. 

III. 21. UfaraFtel 4 incapable of bearing hardships/ M. W.j 
but the proper meaning is 41 rendered languid through suffering. 

is substituted for ^5%: in the Bengali. ^ arf^Rp^-some 
read =T 3TRTR: snraifr-she was not mistress of herself 

f^fifdqpfr-who knows the law. because at the end of a 
compound. 

III. 22. *TP#»r etc. the nprf is one of the eight forms of 
marriage which are ffisgt SSg*: i JTPTff *1ET- 

3&T \\. *TPT# is thus defined 

m&t ^ \ up*#: 3 3 Wt II *3° III 32. It is the 

marriage of a maiden and a young man at their sweet will concl¬ 
uded without any ceremony and without the consent of the elders 
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STjpPTftrafr-from the causal of 3T!5*P£ t0 cause or induce to assent 
—hence take counsel with, to ask the consent of. 

P. 88. III. 23. etc. a flower untouched, uninjured 

and fresh. The reference here is to the ^TSfcT which is often 
spoken of in Sanskrit erotic poetry-Cf. ^T: 

I 3?TO ftTOciT etc. Desid. from 7T to 

drink. Cf. Act *• 24 *Mark how in his depiction 

of love-passages Kalidasa does not go beyond aesthetic bounds— 
“A kiss unkissed is all beyond which the affair does not pass.” 
'fRi^^r-How delicately and cleverly are the lovers warned! The 
Cakrawakas are models of constancy and connubial affection. 
They keep together during the day, but are doomed to pass 
the night apart. There are frequent allusions to the habits of 
these birds in Sanskrit literature. Cf. c S R r gd ' fa - 

ii’terf 0 IV..20. 

i fa°. afoi qgferoi i*i° 

VIII. 56. 4 J-H lij - to inquire after my health, ascertain 

the state of my bodily health. ScfPT: cTTf^T Whose 

fever is abated. 3?f^T ^ is idiomatic-there is a change for 
the better in me. <Ul«j*wRwftdW~is contrasted with §#^TrT~the 
desire of her heart came so readily and brought with it 
happiness ( ^ yq*id ) but the separation comes and brings 

3T3$RJ repentance, or regret with it. 55 cTRT 33T etc. A double en¬ 
tendre is intended, one meant for and the other for the 
king. 


P. 90. III. 24. The first two lines are to be construed adje¬ 
ctivally with in the third line-.3Tf*jf&fir: ^ drf I 

5TlfftsiT 0 ~ SRHrfa ilg t£T 3rfSp[i^-looking 

beautiful as it simply stammered forth, could not utter distinctly 
the words of prohibition. 3f$ T^% ^ Wfadlcf l <R*T55 is <RJT+ 
the affix & ( having soft, beautiful eyelashes, 
qrftgcfi: <TSn^ g^: I ^K^&cff-crushed by her body. 3rrcpsr- 

*TH whose eyes are rivetted or fixed. III. 25, gpftH 
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—belonging to the evening—rPT is applied in this sense to adverbs 
of time. Cf. ftfrdd , STCR*. TftcT: governs the accusative arfap 

| *ppf^-sacrificial rite, sacrifice. As 
the demons were stalking about, their shadows, dark-brown like 
evening-clouds, fell on the altar where the sacred fire was kind¬ 
led. ftAdl 3 MMiq;~the eaters of raw flesh ( Pifita raw flesh+SRR). 
apppf etc.-Observe the use of apr “ this one ” with the verb in 
the first person. Some read however appigwraffr l 



ACT IV 


92. according to mftft III. 3—40 I 

The root ft takes the affix qr (^) when the sense is " taking 
something with the hand ” except when the thing is stolen. Thus 
the proper form i9 because q (*0 causes Vrddhi in the 

root-vowel. However the rule implies that the thing so taken 
is quite within reach; and so the commentator defends the form 
3CT3ZT by supposing that the flowers were not quite within 
the reach of the girl9. The defence, however, is evidently 
very weak. This is rather a case of poetic license. 

p. p. of -4-^-effected, accomplished, 

is happiness, good-fortune; here used in the sense of marriage 
on which so much of man’s happiness depends; " having her 
nuptials celebrated. ” ftfep£-Happy, comforted-p. p. of ftj+f. 
3n$tctft5taT'* etc.—Distinguished excellent forms; tNfan or 

Whose distinction lies in their noble form. 
This prepossession in favour of beautiful, excellent persons is 
pretty commonly expressed by Sanskrit poets-the outward form 
is an index to inward worth. Cf. 9 $933 I 

dc. 16 gprr i. 

WWWMWIMWi U *2*®° ft S^TO^t-ft 3Tf^WRqfir-What he 
would say, what reply he would make; or ft swqr<ft B q|&“what 
he would think. SPOT: The first desire of his heart, hence 

the best desire as in 5 T*r: —than which he can wish 

nothing better. 

P. 94. A^IJq^adf-The deity that presides over her fortune 
and welfare; the tutelary deity. 91% *9i : l 

The p. p. is used as an abstract noun and is neuter. STf^farf-the 
plural to show respect; some honoured guest announcing himself. 
Some read srf^ftuiT («HRtfa*fT) but that is not the Devnagari 
reading. Wft feflT-With her heart, she is not near, her heart 
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is far away with Dusyanta. ^RwifaPf-One who slights, 
scorns, or is disrespectful to a guest. No punishment was 
thought too severe for one who violated the rites of hospitality. 

IV. 1. 3M^n«NJI-3ffcp<Tii ^ 

^TT ; *TT I. One whose mind is regardless of everything else, 
thinking of him to the exclusion of all other objects. «TlftdlSfa-the 
full significance of this word comes home to us in the fifth act 
where £akuntala tries to revive the king's memory by reporting 
to him of some of the incidents of their privacy. *TRT 

'Jcg/eS from 3^4 to leap-hence bounding through its 
impetuosity. The other reading is 

^^K^T-with a step (JT^fT) tremulous, bounding and difficult 
to be checked through its impetuosity. Some have af£Ud<YK- 
= 3tJc(^«n<coR4r~but it is too tame a description of the 
choleric saint bounding away in anger #Sa}t etc.-a fine 

The wrath of a Brahmin is frequently compared to fire. 

P. 96. 3TT%IWr^rf^T iW-owing to her steps stumbling 
through her excitement. 3T5if5^!Ttf-a very puzzling compound 
explained thus: afWFtilr where one is and the other 
; but these are not identical while in a such as 

^ rHT. =^-both the members of the compound 
refer to one and the same object. The defence, however, is that 
both and prf may be regarded as identical on account of 
the relation of the part and the whole between them ; and thus 
the compound is a qrfqrw. Some however explain-f[^T^-3T3Tf{- 
and account for the °I ^HT by putting the 

compound in the class, but this rule of 

applies to compounds, hence the first explanation is better. 
Here is an ill omen; the poet is preparing the ground for the 
tense feeling of this and the tragedy of the next act. 
must not be falsified, hence must not be recalled. Refirfuj^- 
curse and its modification are altogether so common in the Paur- 
anic tales. 
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P. 98. is possible to take cheer or comfort-feel 

confident. ^l4l4 tq pff -She will be possessed of a resource or 
remedy in her own power. §$1^ «1*J ^ 3^ etc * mar ^ tra 8i c 
irony; with the best of intentions the friends resolve on a course 
of action which only helps on the tragedy. Had they revealed 
the incident, $>akuntal& would have been more careful about the 
ring and perhaps the tragedy may have been averted. RHMU 
Really speaking this is with its Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

But perhaps the characters are all middling fRT, while 
requires *T^r and characters. a^i-R^a^^Wf'Open spot, open 
air. ^rf-Here shows surprise. 

IV. 1. af^r-It is believed that there are two mountains the 
in the West and the in the East-and the rising 

and setting of the sun and the moon depends upon their going 
behind the 3T*cTRc5 and corning from behind the 
HP^-One of the names ’of the moon is l is 

explained as a plant which dies after the ripening 

of its fruit, hence any medicinal plant. These are supposed 
to thrive under the influence of the moon hence the moon 
is aflqtfl c ffa ;. Really speaking the plant is described in 
the Veda as the king of plants; but when later became the 
appellation of the moon,—the latter too received the epithet 
Even the lord of medicinal herbs which revive and 
help to live-dies-such is the beautiful-suggestion. 
etc. V. L. etc. But this requires us to suppose 

that is used in an active sense-3fRt%r. 

trsRT*. l We have to supply this word 3TW 

the herald of the sun is the dawn personified ; according to the 

Puranas is the son of ^hPTT and Rndf and the elder brother 

of jtw. His mother is said to have prematurely broken the egg 

which was to be hatched for a thousand years, and so the child 
was bom thighless: later on he became the charioteer of the sun; 
hence the latter is called people are 

guided as it were; restrained or governed i. e. people are taught 
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the lesson that when even the highest suffer rise and fall how can 
mortals escape it. The stanza beautifully suggests the reverse 
of fortune which is to come over 5akuntala. The <ffi R U Tf &M he 
various vicissitudes of life are alluded to in thw well-known verse 

IV. 2. Whose beauty is now a matter of 

remembrance. The poet here beautifully refers to the condition 
of the heroine in the absence of The last two lines give 

a generalisation, and so the figure is apqfcrcarRr. 
hurried toss of the curtain-a stage-direction indicating the sudden 
entrance of a character who is flurried through joy or sorrow etc. 
tTqf JTR-etc. the passage is very corrupt and variously read. 
She is referring to herself by the word 
she was averse to, withdrawn from all f^spr 

worldly concerns ; one unacquainted with them 
3PTT#-as a noun-ungentlemanly conduct-what is unworthy of an 
3TR. dfofd^-The usual duties, from “ usual ” the word came to 
mean “proper”. q&PT: ^pff etc. Cf. | 

w«fFir: $*ft U II. 11. L. 

I ^ «MRd!-caused to have dealings with, repose 
confidence in. Cf. qqq | <F3T 

fflrffoEl I UT^r° III. 14. 3. also qpttff sr^f t 

ll VI. 14. the 

genitive irregularly for the accusative. <|:*srsft%-they are inured 
to hardships-hence either it would not be proper to trouble 
them any more-or they would not be able to sympathise with 
£akuntala and her friends as they are rendered callous to 
sufferings. Or, who are hard to please, bad-tempered and hence 
cannot be easily induced. although I am resolved, 

have made up my mind. 3JFrWf3T-3TlW. STrcp () 3R3jf1 A 
pregnant woman. 

P. 102. festive solemnities auspicious 

ceremonies that attend the departure. Cf. apr ofed 
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flhSRT qri%: I VIII. 1; where is explained as 
or as SSaqsr. " R?f% ^ $3gMfa WR: l In the 

jpTff. Ill we have both and OT55 combined-arffa 

sigftt l-where the reference is to the 

auspicious ceremony of the tying of the nuptial thread 

^ *J4sl*RW ■3TRT *TT ST I ^PR + ^+the 
affix ogas; (3FF) -f a?T. There is also the form 
Raghu X. 14. etc. Both the comparisons are very 

appropriate in the mouth of Kanva. a common idea. 

Cf. the Nirukta passage f^SJT f % 3n^FPTP3piT*T I 4|*IW nt 
f*n$T I etc. atfh^liui the fire sanctuary-the house ( 5R<4=q£) 
where the sacred fire is kept. Cf. later 3t(fRK u II&*5 in Act V. 

IV. 3. ajcRT for earth's prosperity, suggesting that the 
child would be *Jl44w. 3TTWTT i-for the idea Cf. SPflftfaT- 

1 ^5° HI. 9. Agni who bore the seed of £iva at 
the request of the gods felt a consuming fire spreading through 
his body-so he entered the Saami tree ; when the gods discovered 
him there, they assigned the tree to him as his permanent abode; 
the story is told in the chap. 35. Sc$udWTOK u IH- 

mingled or mixed with anxiety. Cf. WWP3T- 

fwnftS: I II. 42. 

P. 104. dM(^l*n-the poor girl, the helpless one; one 
deserving pity. A small box or casket. ^RT^RT” yellow 

ointment, the concrete bile of deer used as such. *RRRRlf*T- 
Here decorations; properly 3RR5WR is besmearing the body 
with ointments-SRRWf ^ZRR: l At the 

end of a compound has the sense of tpzr respectable-as also the 
additional sense “ and others ” So called because it 

was founded by the great grandson of rrt . thus it is an 
anachronism to call ^Rf’s capital by that name. 
meaning with her hair (fifaT) combed or cleansed, yicffed - 
Consecrated or halJowed-or placed in i. e. carrying, having in 
their hands. w£Hl (^‘.-invoking blessings on her, wishing 
to pronounce blessing on her. fen^T: 1 
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also means a present given to Brahmins for blessings from him— 
but that sense is not appropriate here. 

P. 106. an instance of the gerund 

in 5 leaving Gautami, except Gautami. 

etc. 3TTVRW and 5TETPFT are contrasted-the former meaning rich 
costly ornaments from the root 3TT + implying opulenee-the 
latter simple decorations such as garlands etc. JfWtfT ftft: a 
creation of his mind-created through the superhuman power 
acquired through Yaugic practices. 

P. 108. IV. 4. $W^-8jJ?Prr: teK:-8JJTT is flax or silk. 
JTHFeap^-auspicious—it is explained as ?nvj: but the form 
would be l; so it may be explained thus 

by applying the affix a? ( \) i. e. without any change 
of meaning. T^TcT: distilled—lit. vomited: but it is not araffa 

when used by in a secondary sense ( 

i ) “ A red dye prepared 

from an insect analogous to the cochineal insect ” arrrt 0 'T^TPT 
wflftfrM-as far as the wrists. 

|-The hands of the fairies were as red 
as the fresh sprouts of trees. L. 

The girls were taught the art of painting or perhaps they would 
put the ornaments on her person even as they have seen 
them in pictures. 

IV. 5. WS&Hrnot simply touched, but smitten powerfully* 
affected, etc. W ZWm ffa: gffa: cPIT 

WWWRf, I. lit. the sight, the sense of vision-better 

I hence he felt ail his senses paralysed. 
3RwfhB?r:-3RW{ arto: 3^q-Cf. The argument 

employed is what is called %gfctaP3Pf-a fortiori and the figure of 
speech is 

overflowing with joy-with tears of joy. 

IV. 6. zmft was an ancient king the father of gs from 
whom Dusyanta himself derived his descent. He had two 
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wives and 311 %T the daughter of by her 

superior charms won the heart of qq#. She like had 

married qqrf^t by the *Tfqf form-the simile is thus appropriately 
chosen. sqftuflgw is a f^forn^sprcTT q%of Siq ffo t l i 

5r^N ^-hh i. Cf. p 

I ? 5 ° II.- 71. walking round an object worthy of one’s 
veneration keeping it to one’s right. ^ffi^ TT-the metre is 
f^gT which is so common in Rgveda; it consists of 11 syllables 
to a and is irregular in arrangements. 

IV. 7. fasoqrft %qf-whose places are fixed round, 

the altar. 5TRf° the ^4 grass was strewn round their margins 
to give additional sanctity, g gqifrfr ; etc. for this virtue of the 
smell Cf. l 1.53. SHc^TT 

^ 55f^TR?TlcRT II *g. XIII. 37. qfiten: the genitive 
is to be taken objectively; show thy sister her way. 

P. 112. IV. 8*9 3Ttfl%$-when you were not watered-lit. 
before you have had your fill of water—or when you have not 
drunk. This describes how dearly this daughter of the forest 
loved her brothers and sisters-the trees; they were her 
the friends or kinsfolk that surrounded her in forest-life. Cf. 

III. 8. 3?TT aift s nMt % I. or q^: w 

the koil, so called because the female is supposed to leave her 
eggs in the nest of a crow which unknowingly hatches them. 

Cf - <Wm m - ^ W f fa I Act. 

V. 22. Cf. for a similar idea 
font: II II. 9. 

IV. 10. The four lines beautifully describe her path. 

q^q i “ Having its intervening spaces 
delightful or charming, ” 3 &qT#:- 3 iqraqit: ^:- 5 R^o 
$qteiq°-with the dust (^ 3 :) soft like the pollen ( ) of lotuses. 

^ ffo I + qfr -f the affix 3T (according to 

I qrf&rfo 0 III. 2 . 15. It is an 3 )^ ^FRRT. There is 
some difficulty with regard to the construction. If the STRfTCIT is 
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to be taken as repeated with each attribute—thus qTOTi 

*KJRR: ^^-^T^TT^I^TnT: and so on as the commenta¬ 

tors do, then the ^ would have to be repeated every time and 
not twice only. This shows therefore that there is of 

two sflRRTTs only-may her path-described as above-be *IMIj£g^5- 
q^T: and filq: I So that the first three lines give the only 
and the last line the l^far. *IWr3fw3° Cf. 

II *1° I. 42. because such a wind is a good augury 
for the future fulfilment of the desired object. (Sfasj qTOT: l~a 
phrase commonly used as a parting benediction; the usual 
‘phrase is (Star# I. 3TT(cl^n^nT%:-Dear to these 

(faTO) as thy own kinsfolk-the same idea as expressed by 
I Of Stz. 9. P. 114. ^mqW^^WTSiFTT-the same 
condition. Cf. *|J® VIII. 41. 

iv. ii. q^r*. qrot m \ 

means the same as of the Bengali-ejected from the mouth, 
dropped from the mouth. Cf. with this ^g® XIV 69. which 
expresses the same sentiment JPJJT: fgHTfa ISjJT: q*if«iwraH. 

i citot* sFiir u 

sisterly affection Wifi ^ #^T:-she looked upon her as 
her sister. Cf. ddUtfiW is the same as qif :-the 

feminine form as M. W. observes is more appropriately joined 
with 

IV. 12. sftdf % ^r .-3tcTT TO" I Mark how Kanva not only 
has no resentment that £akuntala should have not consulted him 
but that he had in mind as the husband who was in every 
way worthy of ^akuntala. 

P. 116. 1^1 1 -rendered firm, hence cheered. 

:qTfaifr—grazing about the hut—in the neighbourhood (<l4«n ) 
of the hut, 3rTO5RiqT-3?ro: 5RR: TOTH m\ Will have^ happily 
brought forth, safely delivered of her young. Cf. 

WST^Vm fafa# II ® XIV. 75. 
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$*£-the same as KHf One who conveys the good 

tidings. 

IV. 13. ^iR^quiHf-qualifies ^-that which heals a wound- 
causes a scar to cicatrize-hence healing oil. 5T®f > from 

the causal of ft^g+the affix 3R ( } in the sense of the agent. 

qft3ftd«fc:-the affix m used in the sense of 3j^|-or in 
endearment. *Tft^RT:-tenderly reared. ^hd$l:-f>f^pr: 

gsf: t Adopted son. 

IV. 14. The first two lines should be thus construed SdJWh: 

*l*T fr id T j q *- ' * $5 I. firmly make the 

tears cease to rise or cling continuously in thy eyes with their 
upturned eye-lashes-obstructing their action. sfTjppq: 
whose continuity i. e. continuous fldw has Stopped. 
this is to be connected with in the compound 
which is rather loose-the action ( ) of the eyes is impeded 

by the rising tears. 3|'tf%dT: HdlMdT: ^iuiT: ^ qualifies 
3H^-fiq^«lPd“become unequal, are liable to trip or stumble. 

P. 118. +SWW H * as ^ as water’s 

brink. 3 J 3 %-It is enjoined by i. e. scripture-it is a 
scriptural rule. lit. milk—tree—a kind of fig-tree 

which yields a milky juice and is large enough to afford 
abundant shade. ^VR^^—Cf. Act I. 12; II. 16. 

is here a SRapr, the word is not a compound. 

Precisely the same sentiment is to be found in the 
*!*& **3 ^ I 

A few lines before this passage the cry is compared to the sound 
mi mi-it is possible that the harsh expression may refer 

to this peculiar cry. “ Hard is the lot I suffer ” “ Hard is my lot.” 

iv. 15 . fan^Kfcrcr-Cf. m* 3 < T ftfo r ftdsqi 11 

|%Ml° III. 4. siRn^T: sroprfct-causal-the bond of hope causes, 
helps us to bear. Cf. the parallel passage in 12. $g*t- 

sn^. wwra t OT?qifir srrftr f^r faswft mfe w 
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IV. 16. thinking well of us who are rich in self- 

control. f^f^^-He asks to think of three circumstances- 
think of him who was selfcontrolled-implying by it that he was 
worthy of respect; think of his own family-implying that he 
would acquit himself well and worthily ; and her love for him 
which was spontaneous-implying, therefore, that he should be 
very kind to her. is respect; 

S^STRrthe word at the end of a compound often denotes the 
manner in which anything is done-so the meaning is WJlWSifct- 
qvqi-with equal respect qftg-the word is mas. plu. 
Acquainted with worldly affairs. ^ sfaraf-Thi9 is a 
generalisation—which supports the previous remark of 4»TW- 
the figure would be thus Such generalisations are ip 

the characteristic manner of and 

IV. 17. not only father or father-in-law. but elders ; 
any male relation that is entitled to respect. frq^<sfi$ffl-acting the 
part of a dear friend towards them treating them as dear friends. 

rTT: I according to q^pf qmfipt l qr® V. 
I. 33. the word qfclr takes the augment ^before the fern, affix f 
when participation in a sacrifice is meant-hence qpt is one who 
is entitled to join her husband in the performance of religious 
rites. a?g^Mr-Cf. II. 54. WU-- 

Perverse, those of an opposite character. 5Rf)q^f4l qRT I 3HR: i 
the sr implies that the thing is given once for all and 
cannot be taken back. ” P. 122. qwjriat°-How very appropriate 
the simile ; the sandal-tree transplanted from its native-soil—the 
slopes of Malaya, may not thrive in another place ; that is the 
image for ^akuntala leaving her forest-home. 

IV. 18. arft'iwq'fl: possessed of a noble birth, nobly-born, 
fImportant from his dignity or greatness; so that 
every moment she will be fully occupied with them. SFft-is 
often poetically represented as the mother of the sun and the 
moon. Uc4fttlM3r*-qrc: slow to recognize. Mark that the incident 
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of the curse was kept a secret by the friends. But they are 
careful enough to warn £akuntala about the ring, who 
unfortunately could not understand the full significance of the 
warning, qmretf-Cf. Sw i SRer. IX. 

70. Love sees causes of alarm although without found¬ 
ation. P. 124. jpiRtf-gii is according to some equal to a s^c 
“ a divirion of the day comprising one eighth of the sun's 
diurnal revolution, or three hours ; according to others 
space of: four cubits. 

IV. 19. ^^RW^qr^-the earth bounded by the four 
(quarters), the entire earth. =51^: q&T: ?EfT I 

i by 

means a warrior who fights from a chariot; having no rival, 
having no antagonist. l*f%^~Having caused to marry, having 
settled in marriage. Cf. c^T W I XI. 57. 

enr i i 

etc. How beautifully the same thought is expressed in the 
SiffiF verse, vide intro. XX. *TT 3<3>fi5sj-gives the sense of FfT 
the infinitive is thus combined with tft and idiomatically 
used in the sense of the imperative. This use of the infinitive is 
rare ; but in *TRT it is common enough. 

IV. 20. etc. “ or is a particular kind 

of offering identical with the ijcT^nr-i. e. a sacrifice for all 
creatures, but especially in honour of those demigods and 
spiritual beings called <yj&3dT: household deities-which are 
supposed to hover round and protect house-holds-( JT3° III. 80 ). 
This offering was made by throwing up into the air (q^<> HI. 90) 
in some part of the house generally at the door ( rr§° III. 88 ) 
the remains of the morning and evening meal of rice or grain." 
M. W. The reference here, however, is not necessarily to the 
as Kanva speaks of the germination of the seeds, it must 
be uncooked grains scattered about the threshold. Generally 
this is consumed by crows, dogs or insects; hence 
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as the names of a crow, or a crane; such of the grains as 
escaped being devoured by them would be likely to germinate 
about the threshold. Cf. qrat srofe 

ft aasj s i di^r gsrfr <Rrfir 

||. 3^0 I. 

P. 126. -Rather unusual-*' friend in religious 

duties;” it means a wife. etc. the course of affection 

views it thus—thus your love interprets, f^f-is an exclamation 
of joy. —natural serenity of mind-I feel as if a load of 

anxiety is taken off my mind. 

IV. 21. is the husband and ifftsif is the 

wife. Lit. one who accepts; while a wife is one who is accepted. 
|^l^:-Serene, clear, tranquil. SRPPt=aTc^^-the Bengali reading 
is andtSfar I ft I II A deposit is a 

source of very great anxiety because it is another’s property held 
in trust. Cf. gmK 5^ SPIT: dT. I §^n*RTj|^Hr 

mi ii I. lo. 



ACT V 


*Wfif3fB[“SQft and clear. is generally explained as ststot- 
sweet and indistinct. A combination of harmonious 

sounds. The blending of harmonious notes required by a 
particular Raga or melody, -Acquaintance with the 

Varnas; practice in singing. The word means * The order 
or arrangement of a subject in a song (JfTcT$i\).' Cf. TOfNW 
ftwta:... I |IIR 0 V. 56. Where J7IpRT«r quotes ^51^- 
* It may also mean * a musical 

mode. ’ Cf. JftfrTS TO I cPPT TOtf TO 

I TO^R- tr|% qjfro: I Com. W- 

V. 1. arfir.^fc^q-'-Eagerly longing (#g<T) for fresh honey. 

TO qrRjg«z|- Having kissed in such a manner i. e. so ardently. 
TO35... fTOT:- ^^qR# : | r TO 3 fo#T:-Being altogether 

contented or satisfied by merely dwelling ( may be, without enjoy¬ 
ment ) in the lotus. Past Passive Participle used actively. 

The song of i^TT^RT, as the king remarks, has a veiled reproof 
for the king, who after a brief period of amours with her, left her 
in favour of his Queen. The king has been represented by her as 
the bee who flies from flower to flower in his eager search for 
fresh honey. is her own self who has been the victim of 

his momentary passion (Cf. ), while the lotus, his usual 

resort in the evening after the day’s wandering is over, represents 
the Queen Observe how skilfully the poet prepares the 

audience to face the tragic catastrophe of the repudiation of 
SUFtrar, that is soon to follow. qffaTI^ift-Ipipassioned, overflow¬ 
ing with feeling or passion. Cf. TOT I Act II. 

sr^rcr«fc-The meaning of words, (lit. of the letters.). 
f flTOP -gffs TOT: Sfar *r:-Who made love. (to her). If apt 3Rr:-this 
person is taken to refer to then it would mean * who 

was once loved * ( TOT: ). n?r:-Become an 

3rf*F. 
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object of taunt or censure. ?^:-By the hands of others i. e. 
through her servants. seized) by the tuft of hair. Mar 

9TWM T (y&ftg) 5ftrRPTFr-Uke a sage who was free from 
passions, but who has been ensnared by a celestial nymph. This 
reference ordinarily ought to suggest to the king the name of 
who owes her birth to such an incident. The hint falls 
flat, however, since it rouses no such recollection. i) Escape; 
(ii) liberation of the soul from further transmigration. 

In a polite or courtly manner. * a city-bred man, who has 

developed politeness of manners. It also implies * insincerity, as a 
man shows exaggerated attention to his first mistress, while he 
is courting some one else. *—M. W. Even without 

(^) the separation from a beloved person. Note how 
cleverly the poet suggests by the expression that the curse of the 
sage Durvdsas has proved effective in obliterating all trace of 
^l^d^l from the mind of 

V. 2. —Becomes filled with ardent longing. 

gfisRf:-Happy in every respect ( Wlcf )-without any 

definite knowledge of the particulardetails of the object of recolle¬ 
ctions. Cf. l Com. Which re¬ 

mains clinging (to the soul) in the forms of impressions *n%: sTHHTfa: 

I. -Friendships of the other i. e. former 

births. The doctrine of cpPRT or the transmigration of the soul 
is an essential dogma of the Hindu religion, according to which, 
the soul migrates from one body to another, taking with it, in the 
form of impression, all associations of its former life, and its 
deeds, good or bad. The present condition of every person 
derives its character from the virtues or vices of his previous life, 
while very often vague recollections of occurrences and associa¬ 
tions do cross his mind dimly, without his being aware of them 
in a definite form. Our present ties of friendship could also be 
thus traced to the former associations of intimacy existing between 
the two souls. K£lid£sa refers to these ideas very often. Cf. 

I *1® XI. 22. qssig^TT: 
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3JTCWTT: *)W<T: 5FJ^HT 0 ° I. 20. JRT ^ S f^ r RR^llclH^ I 

VII. 15. or a chamberlain is an attendant in the royal 

harem, an old man, a Brahmin endowed with numerous good 
qualities. He is to enter the stage as a decrepit old man, tottering 
with age and lamenting his hard lot in the harem. srPTft 
Thinking it to be customary, or a matter of form. 
in the harem or the inner apartments. ^ 5 prfe :-~A cane staff with 
a gold or silver knob, used as a symbol or badge of office. 

<R*r: I. The affix 1%«T indicates 

measure or length of time. Cf. iffsps 1 . 

SW# *ljcrff*r-With a faltering or tottering step while 

walking. V. L. i 3fSR5WMI*ii-wgnHPI 

(Become indispensable) for support. Which ought 

not to be neglected or s$t aside. Cf. sr %^OT?flffqTcT: etc. Act I. 
«P#fl*t-The seat or judgment where the king sits to hear the 
grievances or complaint of the people and administer justice. 

^-.-Knowing no rest or repose. 

faW- _ The office (an^K ) of governing ( ^) the people-Cf. 
5RT: 3TSTI: ^ cF5T$olT I V. 5. 

V. 4. I who has yoked the horses 

(to his chariot) once for all, ( ) and he knows no rest, but 

drives on eternally, f^T =sr-day and night. 

ipqqf:-Lit. the carrier of fragrance; the wind. aufepj^lR:- 
e?T%rT: ajifc w. sr.-who has placed ( on his head) the burden 
of the earth. i. e. 3FRT, a mythological serpent, the 

personification of eternity (SRSfffiT) and king of the Nagas or 
snakes who inhabit the lowermost of the seven Patalas or infernal 
regions. His body formed the couch of reposing on the 
waters of Chaos, whilst his thousand heads were the god’s 
canopy. He is also said to uphold the world on one of his heads. 
He has become incarnate at various times, especially in the god 
TOOT, the elder brother of fwrM. W. tl%: 

TOT 9:-The king who lives on the tribute given by the people viz. 
one-sixth of the produce. 
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V. 5. <3T: 5T3TI: ^r-Like his own children. d^rfaffl-Having 
ruled or governed. V cbr—has also the sense of 4 Maintaining or 
supporting (as a family)’. STRpprp.-with a wearied mind. V. L. 
«RPHT:- with a peaceful or composed mind ’ is not so good. 
f4fa*eti-A secluded or solitary place, Having led or 

conducted the herds ( J; Lit. 4 Having caused to move about 
or graze/ fcrK. e. rpsTTST-At mid-day. afffc 

the slope of the mountain, a lowland at the foot of the mountain. 

with (two) women (accompanying). According 

to the form prescribed by the scriptures (gift), ^ftc! F*fdf~The state of 
having obtained everything desired by them ( i.e. kings). 

<Wf&r|T - V. L. judMiN 4 painful, encompassed with 
trouble or worry/ He means that the interval between the des¬ 
ire and its attainment, accompanied as it is with keen effort to 
win the object and its phases of hope and disappointment, is in¬ 
deed a very lively period in man's life. This is however denied 
to a king who has everything at his disposal, and has nothing to 
wish for. This very condition, however, is positively painful 
to him. 

V. 6. srf^jjr-The high position, the (royal) glory, the dignity 
jfk^H l. M. W. Understands it in the sense of ‘the 
attainment of the object of ambition' agreeing with 
or ^crT^Tl. ar^Tr^nft-satisfies. 3PTCTPP?tft—V. L. Terminates, 
finishes; he means that the dignity of a king, by which he gets 
everything the moment he desires it, destroys even the eagerness 
or the anxious longing ( ) for that object, because it is 

so easily attainable. Cf. 3 

Mfa iWfft dri(£W<3MI3 I I W.. 

:—The duty or the (King’s) function of preserving whatever 
he has obtained. Not so much conducive to the 

removal of fatigue-' The king's position, because of its accom¬ 
panying worries of preserving his kingdom intact, is not calcula¬ 
ted to give him any physical or mental relief. 4 Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown. ' 2p?T sr?PT-As it is ( positively) for 
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causing fatigue or exhaustion (by its cares and anxieties). Note 
the other reading-H rftrwtTWWW sr =* WTPT. ‘ Is not for the rem¬ 
oval of great fatigue and not for fatigue i.e. royalty does lead to 
fatigue. * ^—The handle of 

which is .held in one’s own hand parasol, umbrella. 

* The Indian parasol or 95f, from the shelter it affords, has been 
chosen as one of the insignia of royalty. It is very heavy and 
being fixed on a long pole, greatly fatigues the person holding it. 
It is always borne by a servant; but here the king is figuratively 
made to bear if himself, so that he cannot give shelter to him¬ 
self and others, without undergoing great personal fatigue.' M. W. 
tnfN»:-A herald, bard, a panegyrist. * He was a kind of a her¬ 
ald or crier whose duty was to announce, in measured verse, 
the fixed periods, into which the king’s day was divided. ’ 

V. 7, STpfcTO Wf *T:- Having 

no desire for personal happiness indifferent to your own ease, 
you ) exert, toil. A fine illustration of ?ERT. 

V. 8 . fawrfMYou) restrain, curb, punish. 3 ?M^:- 3 TRT: 

SfrT *T:-Who has assumed the sceptre, the symbol of punishment 
and justice. l§faT^:-Dispute, quarrel. ^P^-You are fit for or 
adequate to (the protection ). 1 %^% 5 -In great ( srag ) 

prosperity, in affluent circumstances. JTR-in the sense of 
‘ as it is well known. ’ <Tft*TOH-In you is perfected, is fully 
comprehended. ’ «Fg*Fc4-The duty of a kinsman. He means that 
the king stands as the chief kinsman to his subjects, the so-called 
relatives being with man only during his prosperous time. Com¬ 
pare the king’s declaration at the end of the VI Act-3fcr 1 %^- 
ST3TT: I *T qTTT?^ dlW II Cf. 

also 5T5rr=Tt I far : 11 

1. 24. rfoft^cf:-Refreshed. aflS*... 

( iSwg ) Beautiful after its recent purification by the 

sprinkling of water. 3 nfr..-f%^:-A terrace ( ) of the 

fire-sanctuary. 
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V. 9. ascetic, a hermit. ?TT: 

3 T:-who has accumulated or hoarded (a store of) penitential 
merit, marred, frustrated. For this idea, compare 

«T cTT V. 5. 3?^-wrong, 

harm, injury. 3nftt^ra^-used in introducing generally a third 
alternative. 3?T4ftd'-A misdeed, a sinful action 5PW:-The 
flowering or the blossoming of creepers. f^f^fcf:-Paralysed, 
checked. The line (etc.) has a reference to the belief 
that the king’s sins are visited on his subjects in the form of 
various calamities. Cf. * «<* T W f g*£<yw lft I 3TTC* 

ii. Also, m&rzmi *ri srsrr: 

«Jlfa c flfedl: II Quoted by 3TI^y. • (*FT: ) 

( 4Mfdl: ) arf^T: 3jftjp^cTr£-In which various conjectures had 
arisen. aprft^^l^s-Perplexed with an inability to decide. 
3rrft^S<v-want of decision. ^KM"ftti - To congratulate, to 
greet. Cf. fciWJjft I 3m° I. 

V. 10. Kanva’s pupil feels extremely out of sorts, 

when he finds himself in the midst of the swarming multitudes of 
the palace, and he tries to discover the causes thereof. JTfTSTFT:- 
eminent in virtues. l^T5fT *T:-who has not 

broken away from the right path, not swerved from rectitude. 
He means that this uneasy feeling of his cannot certainly be 
attributed to the unrighteous policy of the king’s behaviour, 
which is absolutely correct. 3F?fflZiSft-Even the lowest ( of the 
four classes—epnfaf )• STT^-The wrong path. The word is 
always neuter, gd^ltfd-enveloped in the flames of fire. ^-i. e. 

^mtvf-This royal court before my eyes. He explains 
his feelings. Accustomed as he was to seclusion, the crowd 
of the palace has made him restless, and he feels something out 
of the way has happened; the palace is as it were on fire and 
hence the throng of people. 

V. 11. The other pupil SlRgrT has a similar experience. He 
feels, he is in an atmosphere of sin, impurity, uncleanliness of 
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mind and body, of moral depravity, Anointed with oil. 

He ia regarded as unclean until he has bathed. Cf. 

I (I -Kale. 

33 V TO 5H*5“Men who rise early in the morning have generally 
the tendency to look down upon those who get up late after 
sun-rise. Addicted to pleasures. It is this fond 

attachment to or thirst for material pleasures that characterises 
the city people and that gives him this feeling of sin and impurity. 
While has taken a horror of the city-life and would like 

to run away far from the madding crowd, WC5& only pities 
them for their insatiable thirst for happiness which involves 
them in sin. ftr$rt-The bad omen viz. the throbbing of the 
right eye, which is most inauspicious and evil-foreboding in the 
case of woman. Cf. |®TT flfrhWt l TO# 

11 Cf. rTW: 3$*# IK 

<T^TT I aTWTCW$ m ^ II 

XIV. 49, where tftaT too had a similar omen before she was 
cast away by 5rirTfd etc.-The sentence is commonly used 

to express the speaker's desire that the evil be averted. Cf. 
Mar. ffT anmas q®r. fadl^-May give. #TWIToif 

^Rfl-The protector of the four classes () and the four 
orders or stages of human life viz. anp#, and 

fcqwf. *tf[fflTSW-There is a tinge of sarcasm in this expression, 
which we do get when the word is prefixed to such words as 
implying T^r or censure which amounts to the absence 
of the real qualities. is slightly provoked by the Purohita’s 

flowery description of the king as the protector of the Varnas and 
dramas and as one who favours them, as it were, with an 
interview. JM^fi-Unconcerned, indifferent. He means he has 
nothing to ask of the king, no suit to urge, no petition to present. 
This benevolent trait in the king is therefore more to the 
advantage of the than of him. 

V. 11, q>3|#: -better than V. L. q»3Tjg$:. -Han¬ 
ging far { too low ). is&Wtei: 1 V. L. 
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3?g^fi:-Not elated, not puffed up. 

^■-Having a serene, pleased facial expression. 

Having a quiet and easy business, (Lit. which inspires con¬ 
fidence ). 

V. 12. who possibly \ particle of question 

and doubt. ftqf^|% l3cMf> i 3Tqgosqqicf--Possessed of a veil (stqg&sq)- 
It shows that ladies of high family used the veil in ancient days. 

• «T 3fld4Rt3»'i 55iquq qprr*. ?TT~whose loveliness 

of the body is not fully displayed ( being obscured by the veil). 
$4g3TOiN fed ) OT%?T , -“Full of curiosity, being 

hindered ( by the veil etc. ). ^3ought not to 

be gazed at. MR^-IH-Having reflected i. e. called to mind, 
the (intensity of ) the feeling. 

V. 14. rTT(% ^f*ii~Loc. Abs. when the sun is blazing. Cf. 

sFk^tT gr4 dftsf I V. 3??faH-Full of 
significance. Cf. qqT aRTPTPrmt qqT I 

fnrr 5r$icU»4Hld, ll. *3° IV. 12. ^rgqgiq-For the welfare ot the 
world. The sage's health is conducive to the world’s welfare. 
FTr=fFT$5ld|: - who have prosperity in their power. *fT4fq51 $q— 

3RTO3T£T: <jq ^-preceded by the question of health 

( 3T*fW J 4-Lit. Absence of disease). Cf. srrST 3 ! srif gxffc- 

I *73° II. 127. Ap*: wqid/ By mutual agreement (?7JR7). 
d4Ntd~Aorist III. Sing, of \'3q+q^ ‘to marry’. 

V. 15. 37fdf StnEf*K':-The chief of the respectable (). 
^•.pjcrtSfo'-is esteemed by us. gjrfrpfr ?T^RqT-Virtue incarnate or 
in person. *JRFRR-Bringing together, uniting, tj^rguf-g^sri: 
!Fn: 3FT fffiH The two ) of equal merit, q*8* 

(Trrraft: ) r^-q^qt-a compound. After a 

long time, qr^q q JTrT:-Has not been exposed to censure, has 
incurred no blame. He means that so long every marriage was 
a union of two incompatibles, there being some flaw either in 
the bride or in the bride-groom. No couple was found to be 
a happy one in all respects. In the present union, however, the 
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creator has succeeded in bringing two suitable persons together—an 
event which has saved him from blame for the first time after 
such a long period. ^W^c=lT"" ? TTOft-Quick with child. Cf. 

the joint discharge of religious obligations. A wife has to take 
part in all religious rites that the husband performs. 
The rites here may be certain fefts to be done conjointly for the 
child before and after birth, toft etc. tolfs speech conveys a 
veiled censure for the king’s action in secretly marrying 
without consulting her who was almost a mother to her. 
?T it-. There is no occasion for me to put in a word on 

behalf of when on a former occasion neither you nor she 

herself thought it fit to consult me/ 

V. 16. ?r referred to. 

when the affair was transacted quite privately ( 

Lit one with the other, and no third person was there ) 
fair%$-what can I say to any one of you i. e. either to 
or to you also. V. L. ~ *Pn<J I 

* what has each one to say to the other. ' HTO:—The 

import of the speech <^fcftwirdT:-well versed or fully acquainted 
with the ways of the world. 

v. 17. (trsr) Ttsp: qm- sr-who 

solely resides in the family of her kinsmen fflft-relatives of the 
family ofbirth-aRfsjT fasff^-suspecl (her) to be otherwise i. e. 
unchaste. fiPJTto ^r-Liked or disliked ( by him ) ; V. L. 

* although disliked by him. - Correct, proper, justified. 

V. 18. f Through dislike of a thing done!' He 

means that the king seems to be repenting of his sojourn in the 
hermitage that led to a marriage with , and hence has he 

turned his face away ( r^pldT ) from Duty viz. the acceptance 
of his lawful wife. sftdT ^TsT.-Is it befitting a King ? V.-L. 

Sijt snfr wilful disregard. 3T0c$m: 

5 R*T:—A question based upon a fabrication of false-hood.' The 
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very assumption of marriage is a great fraud being falsely 
invented. What of this question based upon this false-hood ? * 
Take effect, grow strong. T^^qyj-Intoxicated with 
sovereignty, arf^T^Sfer-The arf^T or censure though 

worded in general terms is especially aimed at me. I am the 
especial target of this censorious remark viz. It may 

also mean * I am greatly censured or rebuked. * 

V. 19. T£r 3*Rft-Thus presented to me ( without any effort 
on my part). 3RRSriH*U Or e. in a pregnant condition * to 
correspond with l (^T)-Of unblemished 

loveliness, Accepted (in marriage) before 

Unable to decide ( Vfc+3pr+gr). V. L. Deliberating, 

trying to decide/ afR*gw~3RT%: gw: 3FT W~* With the dew- 
drop inside/ The dew-drop covers the honey and keeps off the 
bee by its cold. The king also has to keep his hands off SIgRISFT, 
because she is now pregnant. icTHRf-Cf. ar^T ^WT?T 

^frRR^rmr i q^%rrr-con- 

sideration or regard for virtue, Silent. —^ra0r°lf—an^Tsar- 

^RTT*t ) VWWft W Whose signs of pregnancy are 

clearly manifested. -Suspecting myself ( with 

regard to her ) to be only a ^R^the owner of the field, as 
opposed, to i. e. one who sows the seed in the field, The 

figurative language was used in the law-books to refer to woman 
as * Field \ while the man who begets children from her was 
called «ftf*Rj-in cases where the husband differed from 
procreator of the child, there arose the controversy as regards the 
child’s ownership, and the position of the who claimed the 

child simply because he happened to be the legal husband of the 
woman, was greatly deprecated. The king, in this case, therefore, 
has his own scruples about the similar relation he would bear to 
the child and hence he hesitates to accept her. Cf. ^rg*. gsf fttaiprfccT 

ffidN g i a iip y n qfc 
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l I) *3* IX. 32 ff. 

High-soaring. 

V. 20. tit cTUffiCrMay be taken with fcupaf: in the verse. 

* Way not the sage be insulted by you ?-Why, yes, he must 
be insulted etc.* Cf. ?TT Wf%^T 

^ I AT f^TRI'. 5T l^TTPFfPT: l § (5mw3ta t£T I 
It may also be taken separately; ‘ enough, no more of this vow.' 
In that case the first line will have sarcastic twist, meaning 
‘The sage forsooth deserved to be thus disrespected by you, 
since he consented to your dastardly outrage on the modesty 
of his own daughter etc. ” The second interpretation is certainly 
preferable. *TT-Who was 

seduced or ravished. g£... ifa-Construe :~ifa (g$far) g& (arft 
ft\ ) P^TTTOT & ft 3f% I The sage's action could 

be thus compared to that of a man who, finding his treasure 
robbed, invites the robber, and honourably makes him a 
gift of that very stolen treasure. MrWtfftWdHr-A convincing reply; 
a reply calculated to produce conviction. sjRsfrajr-To be sorrowed 
for. V. L * I myself am now to be cleared (justified) by 

myself; I have to vindicate the purity of my conduct." 

In doubt. gg^RR:-Mode of address. ^-<*1 *• 

3fwr~cFT~( This person) who by nature is open-hearted. 
^W»f-unreserved., frank. Tirp^r^-After a formal agreement 
( ). 

V. 21. S27q^j-6i|«T^^ ^FT 5fi I The 

designation, the litle or the name ( of the family ). The family 
is of sifirFST and not of the king, as is clear from the simile of 
the river making its own waters turbid. TOft^-To bring 
down, to ruin. m dCTflfoO -Scratching the 

banks. q»??:-A capital idea, a good proposal. SWMdKl- 

^rptf^-Within the is an epithet of Indra, and 

^IWdK is, therefore, some sacred place of pilgrimage where he 
descended upon the earth. 3FRTR~ means also a descent into the 
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river, a landing-place of stony steps (Mar. tc 
holy bathing place, sacred to wife of Indra. 

etc.-The king thinks the reply of ifTtfif! to be the work of 
a quick flash of imagination, and a masterly example of 
woman's instinctive ready wit. Wfr: 3CT 

^-Ready-witted. *fljj[:-i. e. -Womanhood. 

5l^ra;-Power, sovereignty. ^Cfl^-What was to 

be seen ( ) just a minute before, has now turned into what 

has to be heard ( sftrfHj ). Evidence of the eyes has changed 
into that of hearing.’ Note the tone of contempt and mockery in 
the words of the king, who feels now fully convinced that he is 
tried to be duped by this pack of scoundrels in the garb of 
ascetics, who want to force this pregnant woman into the 
seclusion of his harem, and father the illegitimate child on 
him. Let us hear; ( go on).’ Clearly indicating 

that he is not going to believe a single word of what she 
will say. -Adopted as a child. fOT^-Lit. 

‘made a son.’ J^rflcW-The fawn, (mentioned in IV. 
rRIT etc. ). ^%^~5T?5Tl¥lcT:, 3R*TRP!J 5fftfl:-Was 

coaxed or enticed to drink water. conciliate 

privately by flattering or coaxing language. ’ Cf. 

i v. 58. ^ Ti v^ -p r ra j frt--- 
Near your hand; M. W. understands the word to mean ‘ Lit. the 
use of the hand. i. e. stroking with the hand, caressing/ with 
3TOL " t0 approach for fondling, to allow to be caress¬ 
ed, to entrust one’s self into any one’s hands. ” igupp. 
$?T:--Showed a favourable disposition; evinced bis desire. 

-Laughed in a joke. *rn^-*ra3°--or -Relative, 

kith and kin. Accustomed to accomplish one’s 

own purpose/ M. W. takes it to mean 4 Turning (voluptuaries) 
away form their own duty/ a?$d*M 3 I^fvj-The honey of false 
words. 4dWJ 3RfV^:-Unfamiliar or unacqainted with roguery. 
fllTOaj-TO AT^fT-t^dW^t-or as we have it daccording 
to qr#rf^° II. 2. 38., although the former form would be more 
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usual. Note the king’s harsh and jeering tone in the use of this 
expression with reference to 

V. 22 . srfijf^l^-Untaught cleverness or inborn 
cunning. CL foRT % JTPT *sK%T l 3 W^f 5 qTfog R 

II IV. 3mr^l5-Among non-human species of ’ 
creatures, i. e. in lower creatures. f^ffd-'How much more’. 
snftW^:-fin«F3|’. - gifted with intellect, endowed with 

reason. 5trq> ‘ Before’, governs ablative. q^WT-A female cuckoo. 
In this verse, the king has unconsciously alluded to the story of 
fI3PT55T’s birth, by the use of words which have a double 
meaning, i. e. <HKI^T 5 -may refer to the celestial nymph, 
the mother of aR^f^PW*ild,*-would refer to her flight to 

heaven, after the birth of $T$nTC5T, her 3TqR*n'fi which is left in 
the care of a l^sr i. e. the Brahmin sage, sfjosr. The expression 
that refers to her mother, is T<? 2 cH i- e. ‘ fed by others, a courte¬ 
zan/ which in reality the Apsarasas are. All these invidious 
suggestions must have been read by who was exaspera¬ 

ted to find that the king knowingly refers in this to her own story 
heard in that very 3jTfc?tr, and still repudiates her having full well 
recognised her; that he goes to the indecent length of almost 
abusing her own mother by calling her a harlot (q^IcfT), and 
further he reaches a climax in insulting her by suggesting, even 
who too is no better than a has come down here, 
in imitation of her mother’s conduct, to father her own pros¬ 
pective offspring on him. It is here that she feels convinced of 
the fact that the king is a liar and a scoundrel, and hence in her 
next sentence, she bursts out in a temper to call him an 3 rt^, 
pRTjflFto-By the measure of your own heart, by an inference 
drawn in comformity with the ( wicked and villainous feelings 
and impulses of) your own heart. -Putting on 

(Lit. entering into or hiding himself underneath) the cloak or 
garb of virtue, ^--Resembling a well covered or 

concealed underneath the grass, calculated to entrap innocent and 
unsuspecting creatures. 3T^f# 5#7c^’-will act in imitation of 
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yo ur conduct; will be so low and degraded as to act like you. 

jtf*£~Makini me doubt my own judgment. 
Unfeigned, genuine. The following passage is read by Ray, 
before etc. 3^W^T: #Tt I 

r&ftrt trttsft qwsrt 5r mwfo > 

fan# gr ^ qy ynfar u. 

v. 23. farrsfa^ m ofaraH on 

me) who exhibited a dreadful state of mind by my loss of 
memory, TO An affair of) love that happened 

In secret ( ). spft: $qi<t-By the knitting lit. by the parting 

of her eye-brows, •rftw-'hu'ough excessive anger. 

fq-'It seemed as if the bow of Cupid was 
snapped asunder even against me/ The two curved eye-brows 
with the bridge of the nose in between present the appearance 
of a bow in their normal attitude, and have often been 
imagined to be Cupid's bow, while the glances are likeness to 
arrows discharged from it. Cf. cR^TT: 3l6l$l%Mft|Sfd'«i qirf^TiWt- 

i at afaR gtawgwH*: gqfa n f?rr° 

1. 47. Now, when these brows were parted from each other, being 
knit in a frown, they appeared like two pieces of a bow broken 
in the centre. Note also the double entendre in the word which 
means ‘recollection,* ys well as ‘the God of love.* fq-this i. e. wicked 
treacherous conduct, ^xSF^rfHHa self-willed woman, wanton, 
one who acts on tin impulse of the moment. 
tf-.-a^r-Who has honey on his lips. Cf. qrf% qifwt ffc 

l also II anpl^cf-Self- 

committed (without consulting any one else). srsij^fci-When not 
checked or counter-acted. hasty action, a rash act. v@t 

Brings on repentance, leads to remorse. 

V. 24. The first line is variously interpreted thus:- 

(i) wrirt ^Tct s&jw. i Wrt 

I Therefore a union, especially (when) in 
private, ought to be formed with great circumspection, after 
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having made proper inquiry, and investigating each other's charac¬ 
ters and circumstances. ’ (ii) Ray- Hence secret union has to 
be made after having specially () tested ( each other )* 
®HHRT-. • Thus does friendship become enmity, between 

those who know not each other's hearts. ’ A fitting advice indeed . 
to those who play with love indiscreetly. It is not, as Kale 
suggests, a stricture on love-marriage. Accumulated 

accmatioiM. V. L. =T 

its 3R% I-With words 

full of accusation. arf^^TT^-Reproach. V. L. f^ir-Harm, 
injure. *fl?jip£-Sarcastically, ironically. ^) 

** hitR Ascendancy of the low, placing that at 

the top which ought to be at the bottom. ’ The word occurs in 
the Manusmriti, where it means ‘ a confused and contradictory 
statement. Cf. ^ q: I 

II *T«f 0 VIII. 53. It would mean here 4 Inversion 
of the proper order of things, something made topsyturvy, a 
perversion of things. ’ The sentence may therefore mean, being 
addressed to all the people assembled in the sacrificial hall, 
“ Have you heard of such a perversion ? ” M. W. understands 
the sentence as addressed to the king, with reference to the 
ironical statement in the succeeding verse. Hence the meaning 
may be 4 you have been taught upside down or backwards. ’ In 
other words, 4 The usual definition of the fourth sfrtut viz. $5^ as 
ajltyqicfq, you would make it the words of an improper 

person.' Ray takes the expression to mean 4 a preposterous 
suggestion,’ remarking that wants the audience to note how 
the undeserving <|«2RT appears deserving and the deserving 
as undeserving. The Com. takes it to mean 4 a 

base answer.' 

9 

V. 25. deceiving of others. ft%fc\'-As a 

fine ( honourable ) art. He probably refers to the king’s study 
of works like 3T*feiTW, dealing with politics, wherein the 
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is taught to employ even questionable methods to gain 
his ends. ^ ^1^ %-Whose words are ( as 

authoritative ) as those of an stih* ariH is defined as one who is 
trustworthy and who speaks the truth and is thus reliable. 

W^RIT. ^ —Let them,forsooth, 

be considered as men worthy of belief! * Note the ironical tone 
of He exposes the perversity of the situation, where 

innocent people are being branded as liars, while professional 
cheats have the high honour of authoritative worthies. fefo qT fl :- 
Ruin, destruction, down-fall. Com. takes it to mean 

fegTOT" What is the use of replying, no use bandy¬ 
ing words.* 

V. 26. . .^RTT-Saying this, after all argumentation, 

has proved that he is not going to believe the king. He 
has faith in 3i$3cT&r whom he looks upon as the king’s lawful 
wife. The Bengali Mss. read instead of qjRTT. 

^RRT'- ^T-All-sided, in all respects, of every kind, unlimi¬ 
ted. Lit. Facing all directions. ~ Wailing or lament¬ 
ing piteously. -Harsh or cruel by his rejection of her. 

<j{tolfll'l*t“Voc. of ^r+ntot-a wanton, perverse person. ’ The 
word first means ‘one who takes the first share or 

more than his proper share ’ ( *TRT: ZTFT W- ) i. e. a grasping 

character. Gf. in rg ssmiflWtfa ttfRfciftr I tqqj® III. Hence 
secondarily it means ‘ a censorious, malevolent person. * It has 
also the sense of * one who is given to the habit of finding faults 
with others. * Cf. jfrfaFft I Even this sense holds 

good here. wanting to suggest that 3|f;^R5T could easily 

call her own husband a rascal ( )_, while she has absolutely 

no sense of her wifely duty to abide with him in any 
circumstances. wife has no independence or 

initiative of her own in her husband’s house. Cf. ftrtt 
Wft #1% I ^T% 3 5ft R T cf^^lrl U IX. 3. 

V. 27. 3?f5!T-3cE|?RTr or $55 W flT-Fallen from 
the family. marriage-vow, conduct. sn7^-#^~Fit, 
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proper. M. W. takes it to mean ‘ supportable. * f%...f^5RW?$— 
Why do you deceive her into the belief that she will be retained 
by me in my house-hold as my wife, if she persists in staying on 
here! 

V. 28. etc. Cf. 1 3m° 

TO*T 'Tftrrr. 3TFOT qn^tr-Recoiling or 

turning away with abhorrence from the embrace of another’s 
wife, ^ VfTT. l An abstract noun from 

3333, a §5 compound, the taking place in the second member 
of the compound instead of the first. It means * the greater and 
the less, the heavier and the lighter (sin).’ The king wants to 
know from the Purohita, which of the two courses, viz. rejection 
of a lawful wife, or acceptance of another's wife as one's own 
wife, would involve less sin. 

V. 29. ^-Infatuated. -Defiled ( Lit. 

soiled with dust) by contact with another's wife. 

^TTf^:-Already informed. V. L. 3^:-Declared. ^cwf^-A 
Universal monarch, a sovereign ruler-Lit. One who stands at the 
head of the circle ( ) of princes round-about. M. W. .takes it 

to mean 4 one who has the mark of the ( or discus ) in his 
hand.' When the lines of the right hand formed themselves into 
a circle, this was the mark of the future hero and emperor. The 
word also means 4 one whose empire extends to the horizon 
(=Hr*s ) or from sea to sea.' aTTPi g^-The 

son of the sage's daughter. Note the argumentative style of 
Purohita's speech, who is more expected to be well-yersed in 
Nyaya and Vedanta than in Kavya. f^t-Entrance, admission. 
She means, she wishes no longer to live in,the land of the living. 

Cf. mi i xv. 81. 

Whose memory was obscured by the curse. 

V. 30. sf^RT-Ari' instance of gerund. 

Throwing up her arms.' ^W^R-fwg: 3$ (3TPUR:, 
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atq-mftrijHO ) ifpr fratrHaving the shape or form of a woman. 
atKKT. ~~ ‘Near/ governs accusative. 

V. 31. Construe:-^ t 

I admit ( ) 1 do not remember the repudiated sage’s daughter 

to be my wife (). ^PTR-Being troubled, being agitated, 
jjf 5R2n^pRfrqr-Forces me as it were to believe her. 



ACT VI 


5RRFfj:-See note on Act III, IV. M. W. places this 

Prave§aka, not at the beginning of the VI Act as is done by 
almost all the editors, but between the two Acts V and VI. Cf. 
3PT I M. W.*s edition, P. 217. 

Superintendent of the city-police; or | 

is the (King’s) brother-in-law, acting as the Police 
Superintendent, a character often introduced in the plays. Cf. 

or ftffcRP-or V. L. means ‘ a thief. ’ 

Cf. i fag* n. also 3rd 

*rf^Pn IV. 

strpN' 3R3f“The setting of which is engraven with his name. 
* jri&RWR usually meaning a * wrist ’ ( cf. Ill) has here the sense 
of the ‘setting or the collet of the Jewel which formed the Mudra 
or the seal of the ring. q#T: W&ft JTf&RPR: I. The 

name might have been engraven on the stone itself or on the 
gold in which it was set. 3c^M~Engraven, excavated, inscribed. 
V. L. <dl$wwWTcHd$ I Note the dialect spoken by the 

Policemen. It conforms to the characteristics of the Magadhi, 
and is to be distinguished from the language of the SRfRff or the 
other Prakrit-speaking characters, who give us the dialect. 
5ric!srf:-A present, gift. qT2SR;:-A thief, a robber; explained as 
TOSRC^pRfif-one who'moves about by breaking open the walls. 
jtf|Rsft^-from VsilcT + to interrupt. 3TT^R5I^T:-With 
fishing nets (str) and hooks (^55). JRPR5^RtqA:~With contrivan¬ 
ces to catch fish. very pure*; said, of course, ironically; 

The or the fisherman’s caste was looked upon as the 
lowest cf. S3«x. 46-48. 3TF3fNr:-Profession. 

VI. 1, ^sr-Lit. bom along with (the person ), » 

faR5-As the saying goes, as they say; he refers possibly to the 
popular quotations from the WfjEiT like I^R 
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I II 35 or better still, *T Rita; II 

XVIII. 48. -censured, found fault with. The sense of aift 

is understood after this word. srfiSpri-A learned Brahmana, one 
well-versed in sacred learning. Cf. sffrt sn^rnt %3p. *teblt&4 
3^1% I f^RT 3TI& folR frfo: ^TflPT II qg.. .sftfspn-He means 

that even a learned Brahmin, although soft-hearted and tender 
with pity (for creatures in general) has to be cruel or dreadful 
in his slaughter of the sacrificial animal—a thing which ordinarily 
is an object of public censure. dflcH-'Lit. * Red-fish’ is a kind 
of carp, found in lakes and ponds in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges. It grows to the length of three feet, is very voracious, 
and its flesh, though coarse, is eaten. Its back is olive-coloured, 
its belly of a beautiful golden hue, its fins and eyes red *-M. W. 
q#R:-Cut. arfer WT^-Smelling of 

raw meat (i^T). ANl^t-An eater of *Tr<TT i. e an alligator. Some 
read the Prakrit as i. e. a cow-killer ; and as cow¬ 

killing is looked upon as a heinous crime, the word is applied as a 
reproachful epithet to any rogue or low person. Thus in 
the is called or \ M. W. *rrwr:-A fish-catcher, a 

fisherman. fa^lftd®^-Ought to be investigated or closely 
inquired into, jtrj i^fc-Lit. ‘ knot-cutter or knot-breakera cut- 
purse. V. L. which means the same thing. Read 5RftR 

for SRfl^q-Having received \ 3TT^xT:-Brother-in-)aw. ' 3TT^# 
qfit:’ 3RT° 3T^RtWRRT: -That could be approached (only) at 
the proper time. ftta^H^-to bind flowers into a wreath round 

the head of the victim. It is evident from works like the 
and the that a person about to be executed or offered 

as a victim to a deity like Siva or Durga had a wreath of flowers 
bound round the head. Jpr j^r^r- will see the face of a dog*. 
The two policemen have no doubt about the fact that the fisher¬ 
man guilty of such a criminal theft of the royal ring will receive 
capital punishment, and that he is soon to be executed. After the 
execution is carried out, his body will be thrown out, to be preyed 
upon by vultures or by dogs. If any doubt exists, it is only in 
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regard to his later disposal by the vultures or by the dogs. 

4 Dr. Boethlingk has adopted an emendation, ft^yorr i. e. 

and translated, * or thou wilt see the face of 
(thy) child (once more)/ There is, however, no authority 
for such an emendation. According to Ray, this refers to 
execution in which the condemned man is buried upto the 
neck under ground and dogs are then let loose to tear him up • 
The victim can see ( ^rf^T) the dogs coming because he is not 
dead yet/ srfSfasfMI-who maintains himself by means of a fishing- 
net. OTT?T:-Justified, confirmed, found true. 3^f...^rfi^T:-com- 

mensurate with the ring’s value. ^|ftcT:-P. P. of the causal 
of J ^r-‘ caused to be given, bestowed through me/ t^r ? TW etc. 
V. L. tt^ JtpngSf: etc.-* such indeed is the favour/ 3J§5-‘ A stake 
for impaling criminals. ’ -.-Mounted or seated on 

an elephant i. e. elevated to a high dignity, was given a great 
honour. Elephants, as we know, were used in triumphal proces¬ 
sions. Highly favoured or prized. V. L. Sjppfcr. Read 
tRT: instead of I ‘ Excited in mind. ’ The V. L. 

smr ==: ’PTSpPR*.-* With tearful eyes * is also very good. 

()-For the sake of this chief of the fishermen. The Prakrit 
word can be translated by ‘For the sake of the husband 

of the female fish ’-said rather in vulgar joke and smacks of 
contemptuous envy. V. L. ^“‘ For the enemy of 
the fish. the value of a flower i. e. as insignificant as 

a flower; compare the Marathi idiom, ?nff $55Nt M. W. 
looks upon this utterance, as an ironical remark with, reference 
to their earlier comment on his profession—l. 
In fact he has taunted them before by his remark vr$:, 3PT 
q aflafic): i jj^Ri-Bigger, greater. The Mar. word J^RTRT owes 
its origin to this comparative form of 

Srf^fT ^(W<cf5rWith liquor () for its ( i. e. friendship’s ) 
witness. $T^<t-Wme distilled from flowers. 

The liquorshop. Lit. the shop of a wine-seller ( ). P. 168. 

M Which is to be carried out in turns (TOfa), or 
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rotation. For similar duty assigned to the celestial nymphs, Cf. 

l T%° III. 3^kT:-News, incident, circumstances. 
^KK^ii-A veritable body, my own self. 

J -KHTdr Bereft of preparations (3?TW ) to celebrate the 
the festival ( of spring ). 4 The eRRita-R or * the vernal festival * 
in celebration of the return of spring and said to be in honour of 
' the god Krishna. Originally his son Kama-deva, the god of 
love, must have been the object of worship in his festival. It 
is identified with the Holi or Dola-yatra, the Saturnalia, or rather. 
Carnival of the Hindus, when people of all conditions take 
liberties with each other, especially by scattering red powder and 
coloured water on the clothes of persons passing in the street as 
described in the Ratnavall Act I, where syringe and waterpipes 
are used by the crowd. Flowers and especially the opening 
blossoms of the mango, would naturally be much used for 
decorations at this festival, and as offerings to the god of love. 
It was formerly held on the full moon of the month of Caitra, or 
about the beginning of April, but now on the full moon of 
Phalguna, or about the beginning of March. J M. W. Hr 

deep mental concentration; profound meditation. T^RT:-power. 
3TT^:-Eagemess, keen desire (that I should see the king’s condi¬ 
tion with my own eyes ). covered by a magic 

veil. is a magic art known to the divine beings, who 

employ it for the purpose of making themselves invisible to the 
mortals. Cf. Com. who explains this expression thus 

qf^5?rr I 

VI. 2. sftro^r-The essence or the all-in-all of life. V. L. 

^cf^U'+i-The mango-blossom. ^Hff'tf-The auspicious 
thing that opens the season, srcn^nft-causal of «s/sr+H^rI 
entreat you to favour ( me). ’TOkfatf-A female cuckoo. 

A female bee. These are also the names of the two garden- 
maids, and significant as they are, they fit in with the atmosphere 
of spring which the poet has created and where the cuckoo is 
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prominent with her sweet warbling and the bee by its humming 

and hovering over the fresh mango blossoms. 

songs of love and intoxication, srsrf^pp-not fully bloomed. 

-fragrant after the cutting of the stalk ). 

4»$ld4W4»-The word ^IcT, originally meaning 'a dove or a 
pigeon, ’ is technically applied to ' a mode of joining the hands 
together, in an humble entreaty, respectful representation, or 
fear. ’ Cf. 1 % 

^ SfSRl* II. Com. ?m. 

VI. 3. ^d^-J^-The compound correctly should be 
To (the God-of-Love) who has taken up the bow, 
(now that spring has set in, and he is supplied with his shafts 
viz. the mango-blossoms). 

^p.-Having young women whose husbands have gone 
abroad, as the target. qs3TWjf^j:-The best of the five. 

l. 3HTR3fT-3nRR ?r flT-One who knows not her 

•own- self i. e. a silly thoughtless person. 

-unacquainted with the incident ( of prohibition ). 
dWfeH-Belonging to the season q^RT, i- e blossoming in 
spring. y^p41^hci—‘ Looked upon or admitted as authority, received 
as a rule. ’ 

VI. 4. etc. Cf. t^g^ ’- ^n^fe lT ^ 5RT mt\ l 

f^l> 0 II. 7. ^Fffij^-Fully developed and therefore ready to 
blossom. Cf. WT&l I Act I. W-The warbling, 

withdraws. qfBPOT?: ^RT$:-The king was believed to have 
power to direct or prohibit the advent of any season. Cf. 

wift ft i d fo api ? gR i fe gri ft » 

IV. f^nft-a few days; to be construed with the 
predicate hdlft. apip^dT-The condition of being a stranger 
( 3TR^») dcd^t^fT*.-fond of festivals. dg^jRrSpread far and 
wide; known to all, become notorious, The range or the 

path of ears. scandal, an evil report; derived 

from $3‘a family', and may signify ‘report relating to family 
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or private matters, ’ family scandal. also means ‘ a group of 
people* and therefore, what is talked in a group is also very often 
nothing else but a scandal. ( ). 

VI. 5. everything ) delighting or pleasurable. 2PTT 
g^T-As before. :-Rolling or tossing about on the 

edge of the bed. f^T 3FT *f:-Whose sleep ha s 

fled away, sleepless. $NT-A night. ^l^JtRf-courtesy, politeness. 
It has also the sense of * outward politeness lacking in the 
sincerity ofl oveCf. ^ I 

^ II -blundering 

in the (proper) names. Due to his absence of mind, he calls the 
particular lady by the name uppermost in his mind ; viz. that of 
3l$5c!&l. This is a common idea with Kalidasa. Cf. W$T m 
^9<Aljj3iw II III. 8. also an#, 

feRTT aiwftcff II fop® II. 

srFft II ibid. Ilf. pfl^ri^r:-Embarrassed by 
a feeling of inward shame. spmp.-Abl. of 5PT=F!frArising, over¬ 
powering, I^R^Tj-Abstract noun from JR: ^ST ?f: I 

Dejection, mental depression. etc. Compare arff 

=tott i n. 

VI. 6. fl:-Who 

has scorned all special forms of decoration. f^jf^-Pres. Part, of 
V^-to wear, i Wildly I Rd -Placed on or fastened upon the left 
fore-arm ( STO ). Read ^RTPR^dm: -aflffc 3T5R^T: 3m: ^ Sf:- 
Whose lower lip became discoloured i. e. bloodless on account of 
(hot) sighs. ^ *-~Rubbed or ground on a polishing 

stone. The word refers to the act of polishing as also the 
polishing stone. The poet means that the king, although 
attenuated in form, does not appear to be such because of his 
magnificent majestic lustre, as is the case of a gem, which when 
polished loses its portion and yet shines brighter by its innate 
lustre; similar idea, Cf. I Act II. 

jgparfo-Pines. ^f-etc. Sanumatl means that the king is so 
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charming that there is no wonder that should pine for 

him, although insulted by his rejection of her. Any woman 
would feel the loss of such a lovely husband. 

VI. 7. ^|^P^-This wretched or accursed heart When so 
prefixed has this sense. Cf. fq rg fr ffi 1 XIV. 

anpffl:—Remorse, repentance etc.-* Such is her lot, 

poor pitiable girl! ’ Sanumati observes how unfortunate was the 
life of who was repudiated when she had gone to her 

husband in person, while now when he remembers everything, 
she is far away from him, deeply merged in grief. 
Attacked, seized, overpowered. Cf. 

l Act III. ftf^Wld'oyit-who should be treated after a 
diagnosis of his disease. is diagnosis and cure. 5R3?%i^RfT:- 

Thoroughly examined or inspected. This has to be done to 
ensure close privacy*for the king as also to see that no danger to 
his life comes from an assassin or a hostile person. qspflflQj- 
Putting (it) on paper, committing that to writing. The king was 
always the final authority to give judgment in cases which the 
minister would investigate. ^ SfTdMFf =* 

-Lovely because of the absence of ( excessive ) cold 
and heat. Cf *PWT: 1 Com. *m°. Ray takes it to 

mean ‘ lovely in the interval (%% ) between winter and summer, 
i. e. spring. TO4 PTf'tarfcfr:-Rushing through the ( first) hole ( frH ) 
they can find ; the word meaning * a hole * signifies ‘ a weak 
point in man. ’ Cf. \ or the English idiom, 

* Misfortunes never come single. ’ cfd’-which 

never fails, which is invariably true, having no exception. 

VI. 8. Note the use of =ar-^r which^ signifies simultaneous 
occurrence. (d*PJT)-which obstructed the memory 

of my love for the sage’s daughter. l-Wishing to strike, 

desirous of striking, a Future Part, from Vstt-f. Compare for a 
similar sentiment, 3T^ l. 

m\ fa%r: t i ^ 
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r^TcTTO^h II IV. 3. 3T^T etc.-This reminds us of 

^udraka’s or $1%^ in the who too is ever ready to 

help his friend with his crooked stick. V. L. I 

^#:~The Brahmanic lustre; said ironically in 
view of his ridiculous attempt to destroy the arrows of love. 
( ^5f ) ajfcNfsfifcSj’-I shall pass ( my ) time. 
picture tablet. | *T:-furnished with a jewelled marble 

slab. 3*fi|rc:-An offering of flowers. portrait, a 

picture. qi^FET: ■ - - ^rn?:-Note the dramatic irony of these 
remarks. The very words which he had said to to stop 

him from babbling his affair with 3r$3cftti to the inmates of his 
harem, are being returned to him by in such a tragic 

manner. ^fcT^fl^:-^T ftvs - : ^ *r:-Having intellect 

like a lump of clay, ‘where understanding is as dense and lacking 
in receptivity, as a clod of earth ; ’ clod-pated, block-head Cf. 
STOTcT I ZxK* II. TOrThe 

acute pang of remorseful meditation on 3l$*r1?5T has become 
unbearable to him. TO 3TTWT W; Whose 

hearts have become receptacles ( TO ) of grief, who have given 
themselves up to grief. V. L. ^It^=W®^: _ yields no sense. Ray 
incorrectly translates as Abode of grief. ’ 

5Rn%Sf^ etc. Cf &*ftf T ^di zfe TOT % =^5T: I * 

VIII. 90. ^TO^n-has the same sense as arqpPTT, * plight, 
miserable condition. ’ 

VI. 9. sjj^focIT-Tried (to follow), made an attempt (only). 
ggftdlrfcl etc. refers to the words of 3[[&<d, * 

I* 41*MSRK<h^|f- Bedimmed with the flow of 
tears. Devotion to one’s own cause, absorption in 

one’s own object. * Sanumati means that her eagerness to 
accomplish her purpose for which she came, viz. to witness the 
Icing's condition after £akuntala’s rejection, has so much affected 
her, that she feels actually delighted to observe the king’s tragic 
plight and his outbursts of grief. q - fcfc<rdT _c rf& (l£T) 
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3T~‘ To whom her husband is a god, a chaste, faithful wife/ 
M. W. translates it with an Englishman’s outlook, thus “ The 
idol or the goddess of her husband ” or as we should say, 4 a wife 
idolised by her husband." To touch, to hold, to outrage 

the modesty of. 3 \ The source of birth, gw: ?T- 
of your friend i. e. of the king’s friend, 

is being spoken of by the king as his wife’s friend. Cf. STT^T 
MW1' I etc. 3g%...5rict^T:-Sanumati 

means that it is indeed a great wonder that this king should have 
been under such a delusion as to forget everything about 
Sakuntala ; that he remembers her now, the cloud of forgetfulness 
being lifted off his mind, is nothing to be wondered at. *T TOZRT:- 
Are not able. 

VI. 10. The blissful period in the hermitage in the company 
of Sakuntala was so uncommonly delightful that it appears, 
when recalled to the mind, to be a dream ( ) as it were. 

But it cannot be such a vision, since I am sure, I was not under 
the influence of sleep. Was it magic (IIPTT) practised on me by a 
juggler ? But it cannot be that, either, since there was not the 
slightest tinge of unreality in the whole experience, followed by 
the tragic repudiation of the real Sakuntala. In the same manner, 
the idea that it was perhaps some mental delusion or halluci¬ 
nation, has to be dismissed. If then real, it was so short-lived, 
possibly because the store of my merit which gave me this much 
reward (cTR^ ), was meagre and got exha¬ 

usted (), by this much experience, as a result of it. Cf. 
gwiFTT q* 5 ii*dT I) Act II. In this strain does the king 

argue about the nature and the causes of his love’s period with 
Sakuntala. JfPIT-Magic, illusion ; used in the Vedanta philosophy 
to signify 4 The imagining of something which does not actually 
exist, super-imposition of one thing upon another.* For 

the purpose of never returning, never to come back. 

r 

flflSiqraT:-All the fondest hopes of meeting Sakuntala once 
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again are veritable crumblings of the river banks () or like 
falls from a steep precipice, i. e. are to be ruthlessly frustrated 
and crushed. M. W. reads t r ftWTOdZMSUd i- And so (it-?Rj has 
become the steep precipice () of my heart's fondest hopes. 
Ray reads-cf^rffd'^% I *^*WFTd£5lMkU: * according to him, 
refers to the four possibilities, like ^sr etc. while the last line 
means, * These are the precipices for my wishes () to 
drop from. ’ The reading and the interpretation given above is 
supported by the com. who remarks:—3TcT: 

wn TOWTRT *RTC«?T: » « 3T^T » 

d - cT35PTPrr 5 % fww i arm 

irsftr rfcd: i fr^reBr 

Example, illustration. srg?WT 0 . 5T&-3Tgs*nr[; WRfRt cITr 

which slipped away from a place which was ordinarily beyond 
reach or inaccessible. sn^fRP^-Fit to be lamented. 

VI. 11. 5^ftcf-good action, merit. f^fT©aftMs to be 

inferred by its result (). 3TW.)-( The 

fingers ) charming with its rosy nails ( 3 T§ut ). 55s^q^-^f 
iffi rT^rwhich obtained a place.^JcT.-Reference, allusion; or 
occasion, ftor# all innocently wants to know what occasion 
was there for the king to give her the ring. f¥teR3T-( By me ) 
who was putting (the ring on her finger ). 

VI. 12. ^cTT-who will lead you to the entrance of 

my inner apartment. The ring had the king's name <p2RT 
engraved on it, and it will not, therefore, take more than three 
days for the king's servant to come to the hermitage to take away 
Sakuntala. 3rqfa.—Period, interval ( of expectation ), the 
appointment of a period. Wdfftdi-made to fail in keeping up 
the promise, frustrated. itHIrfrf MMT:-etc.-And these were 

the very words said by jffrPtt in explanation of the loss of the ring, 
that were jeered at by the king. How could it be 

explained that such (deep) love stands in the expectation of a 
token-ring, for the beloved to be recognised by her lover.' 
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VI. 13. ^ 

With its lovely delicate fingers. 3RRT?r etc. He means 

that the ring is after all an inanimate object, and is not likely to 
use any discretion and appreciate excellence ( gvf). He was, 
however, more to blame since he, endowed with %FTr, rejected 
her when she had come to him of her own accord. 

Whose heart is scorched with remorse (3T33R). $4 ftiprdT 
The entrance of with the picture of 31^1^7 just at a time 

when the king is craving for her sight, is very opportune. 
H%3R:-The representation ( 3T«jS|%3t) of the various feelings ( of 
fear, bewilderment, curiosity etc. ) is very charming because of 
the lovely posture (sraRR ) Cf. Com. 

^r4*. • M. Williams translates it thus: ‘ The presence of 
the prevailing sentiment (love-^ct) is delightful by its sweet 
abiding in every part. * - S&g-My sight stumbles, as 

it were, over the uneven parts of the body. Lit. on the depres¬ 
sions and prominences. * The relief or appearance of projection 
and depression in the picture is so well managed that my eye is 
deceived, and seems to follow the inequalities of surface. ’ M. W. 

VI. 14. f%i[ ;t ^fffiCrMay not be well drawn in a picture, 
falls short of the real because of the painter’s lack of skill. 

fsfcRMs improved upon, having been retouched. M. W. 
translates it thus, ‘ whatever is not well (executed) in the picture, 
all that is wrongly portrayed ). rpsnfo-In spite of ( ail the 

retouching that is done to the picture ). rf^r.f^cPT~Her 

loveliness is exhibited in the picture, in a slight measure i. e. 
very faintly. He means that with all his effort and skill that he 
could bring to bear on this painting, he has failed in bringing out 
her natural loveliness which could be imitated very faintly. 

The sketch, the delineation. quotes the following 

to define ^5% gfa i mfcrfcm 

^sCT TT1*. 3Hcf&T:-Absence of conceit. For the remarks of 
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viz. etc. compare, R® • 

flWRicl5W«loiJI QTT^TOT I which shows how has no eye 
for beauty. 59|sRfij:-Having eyes in vain, possessed of sight, which 
serves no purpose. Some read dull-sighted. * ugpcf- 

—the flowers from which have been thrown out (lit. 

vomited). drooping down very much. 3T^. 

R^PT-With its fresh foliage glistening with the sprinkling of 
Water. MT«fPfgHL~A sign of love, an indication of passion. 

VI. 15. f^9{r...^t:-Theimpression () of the perspir¬ 
ing fingers. the edges of the picture. 3?^- 

A tear-drop fallen on the cheek ( of Sakuntala in the picture ). 
As he was drawing her portrait, the overpowering grief filled 
his eyes with tears, one of which dropped down on the picture. 
qi^fer-A painting brush, a pencil. «I$#^WI<-By the swelling 
(in colour) caused by the brush with which the drop was tried to 
be removed. V. L. fPr (tf) ifa^KfldL-from the coming out or 

puff of the paint; cf. 


VI. 16. «l|'fl^PTR:~Thinking much, showing so much regard, 
river. f^PT^rar—Having plenty of water. 
full of love or desire. ^TTOT g«nT 3T^rt-ST %T 

—Mirage. This is a fine illustration of Rt^Nt. arf^RBTT:— 
favourite. 


VI. 17. The picture was only half-drawn, and these details 
have to be supplied to make the picture complete. §3«T...fSl*pTT- 
With couples of swans resting unnoticed on the sandy bank 
(fNrcT). fl^wi|ftp||S-With the deer sitting or reclining. 
qT^T:—The sloping hills of the mountain Himalaya, lit. the father 
of Gauri or Parvati. ^wfacT.-On both the sides of the river. 

wm 3TT55f*3Rnt% ). On 

whose branches are suspended the bark-garments. 3PFPH 5 P^T- 
*?HT-Scratching or rubbing her left eye. Note how the king wants 
to create an atmosphere of love in the picture. The river Maiini 
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with the mountain by its side, the pairs of swans and last of all, 
the picture of the female deer rubbing her left eye on the horn 6f 
her mate, the black antelope will certainly lend a peculiar charm 
to this picture of Sakuntala. ^Wd^f^-Having long beard. 
Decoration. 

VI. 18. 3TTO ^ With its 

stalk () placed on the ear 3TfW.) 
fcT$far«f: %OT* 2R2T dd’-With its filaments banging down up to 
the cheeks. ( The lotus-fibre ) soft like the ray of the 

autumnal moon. Between the two breasts, in the midst 

of her bosom. Cf. cW 5t^R- l 

3TCI ^TJpTFT d^T 11 £*TTC° I 40. 

^Tl%^r-As if greatly frightened or scared. *r trq v^' 

1 Act 1. STT^fRTRt STT&dT-The chastiser of the impudent, 
reminds him, as it were, of his own words ( 
sflPPlfd SlTftTdft ^RbftdMTtf I Act I.) said by him while introducing 
himself to the girls. gsgiRdlte-deai unto the flowering ere- 
epers. iR'TdH^-Flying or hovering about. 

VI. 19. yfdMWkf-Waits (for you). arfosnd-Politely, nobly, 
in a courteous manner. dTOT“ Wanton, perverse. 

VI. 20. 3Tf^...^:-3T!^j5E: 5TR5: $WM' t dfef - 

Alluring or enticing like an unfaded fresh sprout of a tree. Cf. 
3PR: foWsRRPT: etc. Act I. “During love’s festivals or 

love’s banquets. TOdTR-I shall get you thrown 

in the prison of the hollow of a lotus. A culprit guilty of 
molesting a woman is punished usually b> imprisonment ; and 
the same punishment will therefore be meted out to the bee as 
well, both in his capacity of a king and as her husband. In the 
first Act (Cf. =5R5I<Tf§T SET etc.), the king’s position was different. 
Both of them, were on equal footing, although later, as a king 
he steps in to ward off his successful rival. Of 

you, giving such a severe punishment ’—said, of course, ironica¬ 
lly. now realises that he too like the 
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mad king, had transformed himself into the atmosphere of the 
picture, where the whole scene, he felt, was actually being enac¬ 
ted before his eyes, ar^ransft-one who had not understood the 
thing, viz. that it was a picture. V. L. 3RqFnrflT«lf-would mean, 
4 1 too realised it just now. ’ 3vR #Rr- 

*n*rc?J£-Mischief, a wanton, ill-natured act. 

VI. 21. TOPfa if^rr-With a heart fully absorbed (in the 
picture). r^fifkff-Was turned into a picture. He means, he had 
rescued her from the lifeless picture, by the power of his mental 
absorption, and made her live and move before his eyes; by rem¬ 
inding him that it is a picture, has again turned her into 

the picture ^#R&<|vft-Involving a contradiction between what 
preceded (*$) and what followed ( 3FTC). She means th.t his 
actions before (i. e. when he did not remember her and conse¬ 
quently most cruelly discarded her) bear a strange contrast to 
his moping attitude of grief and bereavement. He was stern like 
steel, before, and soft like wax now. The Com. takes it 
differently thus:- f^THM *TR 

VI. 22. NcfcpfrT:—prevented, barred. —Do not 

allow me to see (her in a picture). Note the idiom, which is very 
much like the Marathi expression, qrg; The tears obstruc¬ 

ting the lover s view of his beloved drawn in a picture, is a 
favourite idea^of Cf. ... 

facl II. ^THR: 

I) II. 

err m to * 

II. 10. Wiped away, fully atoned for. ■SRRT-On the 

way, midway, 3TtcR f*RTj^cf:“I took rnyself off. I made my esc¬ 
ape. Lit. my own self was carried off ( by me). ^g ^lNd l- 
Puffed up or elated with vanity, because of the great attention 
( SfRR ) I show to her. 3TC*TR U$r§) m-Vfrg&i is afraid 
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of his own safety more than that of the picture. 

From the bane or the deadly poison ( 4 >|<£< 3 »<i) of the harem, 
(which is full of bitter jealousy and hatred ). V. L. 

«ngtRr:-‘ From the noose of perfidy of the harem. * 

Respects or shows his regard to his first love. It is read 
as one sentence by some. Cf. 5TFRT 

*T<|foT II fa*»° HI. QT^f^Trar— The various items of revenue; Ray 
‘ several receipts. * faqsr:-died. cFT^T-Poor man ! 3|T- 

qr^fRi:-Polygamy, especially among the rich, was the rule of 
the day. He had as it were a right to marry many wives, because 
he had ample wealth ! £fat-A merchant from Saketa i. e. 

Ayodhya. The rite performed on the quickening of the 

foetus* with a view to secure the birth of a male child. It is second 
of the 16 ^Rs, coming next after the JTOT4R ceremony, and 
performed generally in the third or fourth month after conception. 
Cf. 53^% i m 

I) The ceremony consists in placing ajq’ grain and 

two jtp? grains ( representing the male organs of generation 
on the right palm of the lady, who is to swallow them, along 
with some cream, to the accompaniment of the sacred Mantras, 
ftfq—Property, wealth. 

VI. 23. q-fWcM i ) except it be a sinful relation; for 
instance, that of a husband to a widow, (ii) The wicked 
excepted ; i. e. if the man is a sinner and a culprit, and 
therefore deserves no patronage from the king. 

( Of families) that are supportless by the lapse of progeny (that 
would have maintained the continuity). At the end 

i. e. the death (ar^lR) of the representative of the race or the 
original stock, would properly mean the original proginitor 

but here it means * the stock-man, the eldest surviving son.' 
^TERT and M. W. read pSRPteR* * 

eRlfocT-.. . ■Hlfa^ -^ll^Rf W- 3T^RI% Who despised 

the bliss that waited on him. 
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VI. 24. 31WH Although myself was implanted 

m her womb), she was sown with myself, i. e. she bearing my 
'ocoiul self in her womb/ This refers to the belief that a child 
i. wi incarnation or a reproduction of one’s own self. Cf. 

TOKfaTOd i aficfrr % gsRrarfcr *r sfa u- 

' i > qftror i tobtiwk tot?# y&m 

;T-Trf 5 ?r: II JT 3 °; fasfirgT-The stability of the family. 'W-At the 
[ roper season; if 3rei%-is read, then it has to be construed with 
K’-HT, meaning ‘ forsaken at a wrong time, when just the harvest 
wj\. ready. ’ <4 , |Ri^ , w|- < Uninterrupted.' She knows that he has 
.1 : on from Sakuntala Have reached a critical state, 

1 when they have become apprehensive as regards offerings to 
them in future, after me. ’). 


VI. 25. d3JT2£FT ^pJcTlRh-prepared in accordance with the 
viiiptuial texts. f^W^lf^-Libations. frirssJi^-Offers. V. I,. 

fa'+M-destitute of progeny, deficient in offspring. 
>4Fir^T-Remaining after being used for washing the tears 
' caused by this galling thought), ^Tf^WT.-This shows how 
keen was the king’s anxiety, caused by an implicit faith in the 
prevailing notion of the Sraddha ceremony and its efficacy. 
^JTTR^FTFT-By the fault of the intervening curtain that obscures 
tin* view. Slu* means, the king has a son, but because of his 


r.noiance of this fact, he bewails his childless condition, like a 
mi ;!' ;_noping in the darkness, the light being obscured by the 
kuvu. Read -Happy, satisfied. ..c*pr-Eager to have 
then -hare of oblations in a sacrifice. The kings used to perform 
ar sacrifices in celebration of joyful occasions like marriage 
ctt. and India as also the other inferior gods were invited to 


partake of portions intended for them. The mother of 

lndra v'u. sTT^, who was the wife of 'TOT 3T|Wr<-J:-aflrT: iFqp- 


-Who has his pride removed, humbled, insulted. Cf. 

I XIII. 7. m -An evil spirit, ( *j?t ). 
is used in Masc. Plural to denote, 4 a house, or a wife. ’ 
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VI. 26. 5WI■“* blunder through carelessness, a false 
step through heedlessness. question asked, with 

a peculiar change in the tone which is suggestive of the reply. 
This is called a qfad trT $3*? I 3T^T or aTT^Tr- 

( ) used in calling for assistance. 3R- 

Whose neck is bent backwards. V. L. 
* yeW^dfad'STt which means the same thing. 
efhlFWir~who is being cut violently (cft^JT) into pieces. V. L. ftwr- 
W~ftRW-cut into three pieces. protection for the 

hand or fore-arm, a leather band, ahandguard. 

VI. 27. %EJ?rcr{-Struggling (to escape). ^if-Refuge, 

protector. Cf. w f fofr 1 W. 

3T:~An eater of dead bodies, a carrion-eater. 

VI. 28. ffc-A royal swan or a flamingo is supposed to 
have the power of separating milk from water ; hence we have 
the iwtftism. Cf. Jr ?wf g wra foft ift sr%BT 

n is. ^ etc.i 

¥TT° ftr® I. 13. Jffflrf&i-is the name of Indra's charioteer. 

VI. 29. s^wr^-A mark, a target. ^foiT-By Hari i. e. 
Indra. ST9RC etc. Construe gpaft wti t RTFd‘, 

JT 3TCT: (<RTfcr ) I yW*ft^rft-Softened with kindly favour. 
*&TS*nnjrA gerund used with the 3WT viz. 

‘ Beaten like a sacrificial animal.* Cf. I g© 

X. 89. Son of the demon He had 

hundred arms and as many heads. These %3fs were sometimes 
called from their mother who, as well as was 
one of the wives of and daughters of ^ST . 9 M. W. 5^:- 
A celebrated divine sage, usually reckoned among the ten SRTTf^s. 
first created by 3T$TT. He acts as a kind of messenger of the gods. 

VI. 30. s:-i. e. The host of demons, called ^^r.-ajopar.- 
^5 3RPPf:-Invincible, unconquerable. Cf. I. 

It should be distinguished from 3?iriT:-%5 arqfaj: I 5icPK<J:-An 
epithet of Indra, meaning ‘ one who has performed hundred 
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-ncrifices (5jyj ’ He is so called because the rank which he 
occupies is unattainable excepting through a hundred spqifurs or 
horse-sacrifices’. Cf. 

?T 7 5T- IJ 75 ® III. 49. *vrfSrr%-rn the fore-front ( ) of the 

haltle, at the head of the fight. Read Acted, behaved. 

HPFT ^-.-Having some reason, ( which 

1 did not know ). 

VI. 31. 5 ^ 3RPT With its fuel stirred. 

;i: provoked, molested. expands its hood. V. L. 

■fi’-’i. clWPT-Through provocation. V. L. #TT?f. f^^Ff^f:-The 
i )id of the heaven, i. e. Indra. qffaRTPT «p3T-Having acquainted 
the minister ) of this circumstance. 

VI. 33. %^5T-Single, unaided (by my bow). °3TCJ?T“ 
! * mployed, engaged. 



ACT VII 


P. 210. 3fN>ftWW~The aerial path. qR-also means a 
1 conveyance*. -3T3fecT: l l One who 

has executed or carried out the orders given to him. - 

f^qfT^-Because of the high mark of respect or extraordinary 
honour. 3f«jT^4-i. e. 3^*4^. Unworthy, not deserving. 
The word JTOcT: can be construed with both srgf^r 0 and 
Mark the modesty of the king. He is illustrating 
the saying 3?^^: ^ • 3VRRft-etc. But both 

are dissatisfied with what they have done. The king feels 
that the respect shown to him was out of all proportion to tl.i* 
services rendered while Indra feels that he could not adequately 
reward the king for his timely and generous services. 

VII. 1. 5R*Tftf>?i-The previous obligations: i. e, thy 
signal service you rendered to the leader of gods. sri^TFT:- 
Honour. Amazed at (your) heroic deed. 3fq<^w+J - 

A valorous deed. A feat. etc. the king did 

expect that he would be honoured by Indra for the great feat of 
arms achieved by him in vanquishing the demons. And so he 
was so to say anticipating some reception. But what actually 
took place far exceeded his imagination and so he says that the 
reception was beyond even the pale of imagination or expectation. 
By even the most powerful stretch of my imagination 1 could not 
have hoped for the honour I received. Beyond 

reach. T^RPR-Dismissing. Bidding fa rewell .3fgp-| 414 dRtd ‘ -etc. 
Seated on half of the throne of Indra.-Sharing the throne with 
Indra. This was supposed to be a very* high mark of honour 
for the mortals and many even in the Durbar of Indra craved for 
it. Cf. arafast i 

VII. 2. 3Rpfef5lT^5n^-Etc. jfZRT, The son of Indra, wiio 
was standing close by, was inwardly-in the heart of his 
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hearts-longing for that garland. Indra knew that and hence 
Etc. He simply cast a glance at his son and smiled. 
3TT^~Rubbed. “Marked by the yellow sandal. 

Fastened. 

VII. 3. aprc^-Etc. This explains why Indra often used 
lo take the aid of his mortal friends to oust out the demons. 
There is of course the other reading which absolves 

him from this draw-back. f?rM“The heaven. 3*$T:-The word 

is generally used in the singular: here it is a peculiar use 
5<pT° Etc. With the thorns in the form of demons extracted. 
?FTT^l+f: I By the flat-jointed ( arrows ) or 

smooth-jointed: «j$M%flRu|:-The reference here is to the 
fourth, Man-lion incarnation of Visnu. The king is compared 
to this particular Avatara of Visnu in that both freed the 
heaven from the tyranny of the demons. 'Hie arrows of 
are on a par with the claws of Nara-Sinha with 
which he tore to pieces the demon Hiranya-Kasipu father 
of Prahlada. 

VII. 4. T^rfci-Etc. But the king would not admit any 
such idea. The servants succeed in mighty enterprises only 
because they have the moral support of their master's. Their 
ability is only like reflected light. —The quality 

of ‘ Thinking well oi or honouring giving patronage. 
or ytvfpT—in the forefront-3T^T or Dawn by himself could never 
have been able to dispel the darkness but for the patronage it 
receives at the hands of the sun. Cf. also-sn^W tnf 414*1 
i^q?Tr W&Q I Etc. . The glory of the king 

had already reached the heaven; and the celestial bards were 
already busy composing panegyrics about his wonderful feat of 
arms. *TFT: 1 Sublimity-beauty or grandeur. 

VII. 5. 3^: W); ^1 ^1 The denizens of 

heaven. ftfesfhsrcf-The remnants or residues of the paints. 
fa'fcgfH-lit. means * cutting off. ? But it has also the sense of 
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4 Paint' or rogue. +c*Wl^3-on garments in the form of the 
leaves of the desire-yielding tree. The vestments or tapestry. 
The writing material was provided by the 

Materials—verses-capable of being sung, or set to music. The 
» V. L. 3Hhp=r would mean-' T^s . 9 They choose only melodious 
expressions which could be sung. On his way to the heavens, 
the king was not in a mood to indulge in sight-seeing. And so 
on his way back he wants to visit all the different charming spots. 

• on a previous day. iRrcTt the course of 

the wind. “ According to Hindu mythology, the heavenly region 
is divided into seven Paths of Courses, with a particular ^ or 
wind assigned for each. The first of these seven v&yu—margas 
or vayu-pathas is identical with the bhuvar—loka, or atmospheric 
region, extending from the bhur—loka, or terrestrial region, 

[ comprising the earth, and the adhO—lDka, called Patala J 
upwards to the sun. The wind assigned to this Marga is called 
avaha, and its office is to bear along the atmosphere, clouds, 
meteors lightning, etc. The other six make up the swar-loka 
or heavenly region with which Swarga is often identified in the 
following order i—The 2nd Marga is that of the sun, and its 
wind, called pravaha or pravaha, causes the sun to revolve; 3rd 
that of the moon, its wind samvaha or samvaha impels the moon; 
4th that of the nakastra, or lunar constellations; its wind, 
udvaha, causes the revolution of these asterisms; 5th that of the 
graha, or planets; its wind vivaha bears along the seven planets 
6th that of the Saptarsi or seven stars of the Great Bear; its 
wind parivaha bears along these luminaries, as well as the svvar- 
ganga, or heavenly Gangas [ saptarshi-chakram swar-gangam 
shashthah parivahas tatha : not as Dr. Boehtlingk suggests 
gaptarshi-chakram swarga-gah, etc. ] : it Appears from the next 
verse that this was the Marga in which Indra’s car was at the 
moment moving ; 7th that of dhruva, or the polar star, the pivot 
or axis of the whole planetary system, to which, according to 
the Visnu—Purana [ pp, 230, 240, Wilson 3» &11 fbe celestial 
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luminaries are bound by aerial cords, and are made to travel in 
their proper orbits, being kept in their places by their respective 
bands of air. According to the Bramhanda-purana, from which, 
as quoted by Katavema, the above account is taken, the wind of 
the 7th Marga, causing the revolution of the polar-star, is. 
paravaha [ or paravaha 1. ” 

VII. 6. f^#?OT-5frfoj- 3W: *TT MfclT: » The triple 

streamed river-i. e. the Ganges. Cf JIWT felWTT 1 It has 
three courses (1 ) Flowing through the Heaven and identical 
with the Milky way and named Mandakini. (2) The second is 
on the Earth named ‘flFfR/ifr and (3) third is in the Patala, the 
residence of Daityas and Nagas-and named 

Located in Heaven. It is possible to 
interpret it as WHCT MkftjTR. the glory of Heaven. srfet- 

l duly distributing 

their rays. ^T^-Tft^nT^'Revolves. ^Icftf^ The luminaries. 
fi} r ft J '!rf ftw*fcH“^tc. The reference is to the Dwarf, or incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu. The story is told thus: A particular demon named 
TF7 had become all powerful and reigned over all the three 
worlds. To relieve Indra of the oppression of Visnu went 
to him in the form of a dwarf, wfo was performing a sacrifice 
and he had declared that he would give to all the suitors. 

But here was a curious demand of only 4 three steos ’ which was 
granted immediately. But then, the dwarf assumed gigantic 
dimensions and pervaded the whole of the Earth only with his 
one step. The second pervaded the entire heavenly region. And 
now he asked for room for the third step. But knew 
now who the suitor was and in his great joy he offered the Lord 
his head for the third step. Visnu pressed him down to the nether 
regions, but being pleased with his devotion, he gave him 
the Sovereignty of Patala and himself remained as his doorkeeper 
in the form of the dwarf. Thus, the region was rendered absolute¬ 
ly pure-it was in fact consecrated by the second step of Visnu. 
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1TO»T:-Treading of step. It is for this that Visiju is named as 
f^rr^ |^Tfl^~Com. qw<fei I The thirds 

and fouth lines are read differently— 

tot srtot ^ m 

The only difficulty is regarding the name of the wind. 
According to this reading, the region or Path would belong to the 
second course and not to the sixth. 

^RFST^Wn-With internal as also the external senses. The 
sense-organ, according to the Samkhya system are divided into 
two classes-Internal or external. and The 

latter are again subdivided into two-flT^f^s and each 

having five subdivisions. The Internal organs are three-*RH. 

and 3^IR;-Individuality or self-consciousness. the 

heart or the organ of feeling, sometimes is added to the list. For 
the expression Cf. also. 1 IV. 

ifTO^T-The path of clouds. But this means that the chariot has 
descended with the speed of lightning-traversing the four inter¬ 
vening inns within no time. The Bengali reading ‘ * in the 

preceding stanza for removes this difficulty as the 

transition in that case would be from one JTFf to the other. 

VII. 7. Through the interstices of spokes. ^TcT%: 

etc. The -TO4. birds, it appears, could conveniently fly through 
the interstices of spokes of the chariot. The ^TcFFs are classical 
rain-birds, -Names of Indra’s horses. Cp. 1. Act. 
etc. <sT^RT *TT TOT ffT- I frW » The horses were shining 

because of the flashes of lightning. or Tin¬ 
ged with, covered with. 1 —Indicates. ^T:~ 

The rim. $flTO|j5r-Bedewed with drops ( of water). 

3^Clf&T ^rt ^ 1 ^Tf v T 4 R^-In the land within ( your ) 

jurisdiction—which is under ( your ) control. 

TOT W -1 curious to behold. 
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VII. 8. The king is now giving the description of the earth 
as he sees from a great height. It is an aerial pen-picture. 
^RrO^-Rising upwards. Shooting up. At first when the king 
was at a great distance from the earth, the earth and the moun¬ 
tains appeared to be on the same level. But as the king began to 
descend down rapidly, the earth appeared also to have slipped 
down from the mountain-tops. -.-Because of the rise (i. e* 

coming into sight ) of the trunks. ^*^d<<4tddl-The state of 
being enveloped in foliage. The trees had worn so to say the 
veil in the form of thick foliage and so could not be disting¬ 
uished from a great height. *RTRTc£-From expansion or contin¬ 
uity. ^^-Manifestation. 3TFFTT: 3TTT arpfcr q-ggfoi 

l Rivers. 3rf?$TOT _ By one throwing up. The earth 
appeared as if it were being thrown upwards by somebody. 

I-Plunging, merging in the eastern and western Seas. 
Cf. ijstfqfr WS7 I fnrrc®. spairat spar: l Evening 

cloud. qftsT'.-A bar. ^JT^-Or * the golden-peaked ’ one of the 
sacred mountains among the Himalaya chain. It is adjacent to 
Kailasa and inhabited by PFJpqs or the servants of ffift. pfeg^tfp.- 
3W: l I These are so called because they are said 

to have the body of a man and the head of a horse. They are 
also called or 

VII. 9. i 

I -From the sun of the self-existent one. Kasyapa is the son 
of ( and so called rntR) and the grandson of He is 

called srsmf^-or the lord of creation, but he is not one of the 
seven original ifstrafas nor of the ten mentioned by *t«j. He is 
here said to be one of the jRFTltls, who were Brahma’s sons, 
created by him to supply the universe with inhabitants. He 
married the thirteen daughters of but the eldest one 
was his favourite with whom he is practising penance here. 
rfTO# like is a denominative from fTTft. 3R^?T^fFnFI 

%faiffr-The fortunes or blessings ( which can be acquired by 
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paying homage to these revered ascetics ) cannot be passed by. 
In the first act also he just has the same feeling 
<TRT^Ic*IM ’ where he meets Sakuntala for the first time. 
Now also, his reunion with her is due to his reverence for these 
ascetics. 3PPT: «Fc*T.-A noble resolve, or a fine or capital idea. 
Cf. 3XR: » 

VII. 10. P, from + Commenced. T^psRT:- 

of thee-checking the speed. The chariot glided down on the 
earth without making any sound whatsoever. This is the differ¬ 
ence between the car of Indra and that of mortal kings. 

VII. 11. We get a very vivid description of the sage who is 
much absorbed in his austerities that he has lost all regard for 
his body-which is covered over with an anthill. The instr. 

is 5c«n^T^^t-shovring 3T^5r=T. fl^£-closely sticking or encircled 
by. 55d nsTdR-cRTTy d M circles of creepers-coils. ^<>^1 fa-covering 
the shoulders, filled with. can take it as 

an 3T52pfr¥ncj or as two separate words. dT: WT I 

l of severe austerities, VRFT what about you ? 

What do you intend to do ? 

VII. 12. fffp-sustenance. i. e. Proper, suita¬ 
ble, habitual. ° I Even when there were 

desire-yielding trees. ^rfa^T~Brown. -self-control. The sages 
already possessed the things which are eagerly sought by others. 
^c#i«f|-Soaring high, lofty. ^ 2 TRI<nt-The daughter of ^af-Aditi. 

etc. - The saints must be seen at their leisure: i. e. 
we must wait till an opportune moment to see the 
saints-i. e. should not visit them at an odd hour or when they are 
otherwise engaged. Cf. <TdTH : i-Theking, therefore, 

is conscious that others also have.their own engagements. 
There is the reading ^ —The subject matter 

deserves some waiting ( on our part): i. e. The sage would 
take some time before he would finish his discourse on the 
'ffiwIN^-and so it would be better on the part of the king to 
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see him after a while. 3Ri’<rt®fi~Seeking an opportune moment. 
PtHh}-An omen. 

VII. 13. *RfaTPl—WU^TO-g-To obtain (my ) desire-viz. 
Sakuntala. i. e. I cherish absolutely no hopes of obtaining her. 
^fi^fi^-Slighted-spurned before. §:*§r % 1) Misery 

alone surrounds me or ( 2) The bliss is turned into misery. 
^[^-Naughtiness, wilfulness-Cf. The sense in in 

II. 3T»J^*lFr:-Being closely followed by, from 3?5+^r- 
' flying after \ closely following\ 

VII. 14. 3TPR^~Rough-handling. Hard pulling. 

Not different from (our) children. Just like (our) children, 
affair - one of the 12 kinds of sons, enumerated by Manu. 
TOT: STlrT: l 3H464fdl Etc. The king is here generalising 

a great truth. Generally those who have no children crave 
eagerly for them. They then shower all their affections on 
the children of other people. Childlessness is a sort of a 
gap in life which these men try to fill up with small children 
belonging to strangers even. Denominative from 

3TSR! very fine touch of child-psychology. The child 

wants to Tidicule the woman who tried to scare it. is 

sign of contempt. 

VII. 15. Trv^sr—waiting ( only) for fuel. 

(The boy ) so to say (possesses) the germ of mighty energy 
(or spirit). The child is the father of man and so the king 
could judge from the undaunted spirit displayed by the boy that 
he is destined to be an eminent personality. The child is not 
to be easily outwitted. It is not prepared to give up the thing in 
hand for something which is simply a promise. It stretches out 
its hand to get the toy-when the king gets an opportunity to 
notice the lines on its hand. 

VII. 16. o -Desired or coveted object, wr-longing, 

eagerness or craving. WUsrfifclT: TOT 
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{The hand) whose fingers were united together by a web. 

* webbed hand ’ is indicative of great valour. awiHJMSnMWr 
etc. The hand is compared to a lotus-whose petals rannot be 
(distinctly) seen—( because of their closeness). 
or ; q^ri: ?TT I if we take it as an adjective to 

3^TT, otherwise which made the lotus red. 

The redness of the lotus and the hand are to be compared. 

solitary or single lotus I 

Unmanageable, difficult to be coaxed or naughty. Cf. fipBJT* 
where the king applies the adjective to his eye-OTRSgTIg 

VII. I”. Here we get a fine picture of those who are blessed 
with children, ansre^-slightly perceptible. 3rft$|?|gl$k-By 
their innocent smiles •* lit. for no reason. 3To3^fi-indistinct. 
Y, sM5t*f:-longing. the grasp of his hand which 

is very difficult to loosen. 

VII. 18. ( ^ppT*. )-( Forbearance ) 

that takes delight in giving protection to (all) animals. 
V. L. 3RW-of thy father.-Lit. of the source, used for 
■jfTTpT; grit:. Cf. the word ^ which is also used in 

this way. ?r l etc. The simile in the 

second line is not, however, quite a happy one. 
owing to the reliance in the place.-Circumstantial evidence. The 
whole incident-viz ^^Fd’s seeing the boy is psychologically very 
interesting. He experiences a sort of paternal feeling for the boy, 
but he dare not express it even to himself. He says it only in a 
round about way. Resembling the form.’ 3ttJ|cF4ftT- ~ 

Not averse. Not untraciable. UT^TfJT-Lit. * against the course 
or direction of hair. ’ o?rrVr;^Family, pedigree. Cf. o^rT^prrfe- 

etc. 

VII. 20. ^j<4%g-Abounding in pleasures of senses. V. L. 
gqrfe%5~white due to chunam. from TO. to wish. T?fa?T- 

zpj-Where the vows of asceticism 
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alone (are practised). It was a common practice with ancient 
Indian kings to retire into forest and lead the life of a hermit 
after they had reigned for a sufficiently long period-entrusting 
the whole responsibility to their sons. 3nc*Plc*IT-By their own 
means, I The difficulty is that no mortal could of his 

own accord, reside in a place like this-viz. the part of heaven. 
Hence the query. tswfwr-Relationship. etc. to indulge 

in a gossip regarding the wife of another is ungentlemanly; Cf. 

i.' The king was anxious to know the name 
of the mother of the boy. But his sense of propriety does not 
allow him to put a blunt question. Now he knows the name— 
and once more there is reason for him to hope-that after all the 
boy might he his own son. ’ HfWTO'WTO:—mere mention of the 
name, - *3T5ft I Elder sister. ^rfR^f^Hj-The amu¬ 
let or the talisman. also means a herb. This might 

have been a sort of a locket worn on the wrist. This picking up of 
the TOTTO is the last and convincing incident. Now there remains 
no doubt whatsoever in the mind of gszRT-after he is acqu¬ 
ainted with the history of the amulet by the two ladies. 

The natal ceremony. It is the fourth of the twelve Samskaras 
or purificatory rites described by Manu and the first after the 
child’s birth. It is performed by giving the child honey and 
clarified butter out of a golden spoon, before separating the na¬ 
vel string. f^fsfrqi-The change-transformation ; contradic¬ 

tion, dispute. This contradiction is convincing. H«b3vfiW"The 
single braid is a sign of mourning. A Hindu woman is supposed 
not to comb her hair in the absence of her husband. Cf. Megh. V. 
90. 3TRIT etc. £akuntala had given up all hopes of reunion 
with 5*2RT. Hence, she cherishes no hope even when she learns 
the incident. The news is too good to be true for 

her; gf^-Natural state. T^R-Change. 3rcrcTT-etc. 
it appeal*, had however prepared the ground. 

VII. 21. etc. This shows her absolute indifference to 
outwardly appearance. ®taw-Emaciated. She 
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is observing this ' vow of separation' for me-who was so harsh 
to her. 3jg$$iii^URW-Taking a favourable turn, ending favou¬ 
rably. Sakuntala at present is in a tight corner ’ so to say. 
She could not recognise the king in whom remorse had wrought 
a complete change. Then she h^d great misgivings regarding 
her fortune. She, therefore, thinks twice before accepting even 
facts. 

VII. 22. tTtfrR^-Darkness in the form of delusion. 3m.NI- 
Eclipse. was the forth of the twenty seven daughters of 

Daksa and most beloved spouse of the Moon. 

VII. 23. -Unadorned, i. e. without any i.e. 

toilet, etc. Sakuntala, instead of giving a direct reply, asks the 
boy to consult his destiny. This is the height of pathos. The king 
also could not contain himself any longer and so he begs her 
unconditional, sincere apology-and not content with mere words, 
even falls prostrate at her feet. 

VII. 24. o^-F-Grief. Unpleasantness. 5T«T€Rf fraIHr^hose who 
are completely under the sway of delusion. r^STRn:-“5lRor I 
Mostly such, such for the most part. qT^TT*. <TcT%-Some 
commentators make the king fall down at her feet before repeat¬ 
ing the stanzas, which would mean that the king repeats the 
verse falling prostrate at the feet of Sakuntala and she also listens 
patiently and then asks him to rise up. But this would be very 
unnatural. Opposed to virtuous conduct: <TR'J|W - 

g? 3 ^-Drawing towards its issue, on the point of becoming mature, 
about to ripen. Sakuntala is after all a Hindu lady and rather 
than blame her husband for having repudiated her, she blames 
her own fate ! 

VII. 25. <j^-Formerly, i. e. at the time of repudiating her. 
3TT$fc5—Curved, m i ajgspr-remorse. 3T*T%?cr:-The tear¬ 
drop. fS^-It acted adversely, % etc. the king wants to 
see the ring once more in its proper place. So he says ‘ let the 
creeper bear the fruit as the mark of the union ( or advent) of 
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the season ( of spring ). Here the ring is the fruit, the 

creeper and g«*RT-the Vernal Season. But Sakuntala had enough 
of the ring. She is not prepared to trust it again! 

VII. 26. % i. e. i His bow having accomplished all 

the work, the thunderbolt of Indra is merely an embellishment for 
him. fa Pto I del-Turned away from-resting from its work. 

Prowess. indicative of. 

VII. 27. 5133TOT ItTO etc. This refers to the solar 

light: There are supposed to be twelve anfac^s for twelve 
months and are described as the sons of affafa and The 
gods Visnu and Indra are reckoned amongst their sons : According 
to the commentator gj^gqT-refers to the twelve digits of the sun. 
flg^PNfHfThe lord of a share in ( every ) sacrifice, or qgWTI:- 
Gods-those who enjoy a share in sacrifices Indra 

also is said to be their son. STTrJpj^'. qr-~ Higher even than the 
self-existent (Brahman ). V. L. 3TEJTW“The self-existent one. 
This seems to be better: i. e. though there was no necessity for 
him to be born, still he chose this couple as his father and 
mother, qy: gw The Highest Being, g^-gft I-That 

which sleeps or abides in the body. —The servant, 

faqfcssr-The king wants to imply that he is but an humble servant 
of their son. 

VII. 28. I The Wife of Indra. 

VII. 29. SRJT-Piety or faith. —Represents Sakuntala. fafp^- 
Wealth = aro^-The offspring. fanr-—The Precept, or practice, 
(represents Cf. the same idea in l 

Raghu II. 16. 

VII. 30. fafaffi-The cause. %fafaq>-The effect: The 
cause must always precede the effect. But here the order 
was reversed. And hence the favour is 3Tg^-unprecedented. 
fasnffR*.-Creators, ordainers. 3nsrnFft-Hand-maid, servant. 
This also is a fakWtffc. Cf.-qiwfqtw etc. q&rfat 
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$R 5 ^--After some time. 3*HctPll5R^(-of the some as 
you SWR %5f 8^ ^ I But was the originator of the 
race; we have, therefore, to take it as simply ' of your Gotra ’ i.e. 
your descendent. is all along feeling uneasy for his repu¬ 
diation of Especially the fact that he spurned her when 

she went to him of her own accord and later on began to pine 
for her-is inexplicable to him. So at last he asks the sage to enli¬ 
ghten him on this point. 1) whose distress was 

personally witnessed by her (i. e. by Jta«Kl) or (2) who has 
clear marks of distress (on her face). -Terminating with. 
This removal of misunderstanding was of course very essenrial. 
Otherwise the memory of 'it would have haunted them both 
throughout their life. q^fisf-Blame; * 

VII. 32. grci-The image or reflection. «r *jx*S(ct-has no 
effect. Cf. 5T \ Raghu II. 

34. g^iPP5Rir-It finds easy access to...Cf. The idea in 

■UwRtel-The stability or performance of (my.) family. cRT 
afflftfaJ^-Destined to be like that. 

VII. 33. ar*jJ5Rr-Absence of uneven ground. Cf. ^ a?*p5Er- 
g^T-Raghu. II. 72. jgpcr *Rf^-will conquer. cpr used with the 
present tense has the sense of Future. Cf. 3TRt% % g*r I 
etc. 5Hr° According to Hindu mythology, the Earth 

consisted of seven islands; the one inhabited by human beings 
was called ¥PTcT so named because of his being the univ¬ 

ersal supporter. This same ¥RcT was the ancestor of the Kaura- 
vas and Papdavas. arrenw^-* we expect ’-is better than we 
invoke (all blessings). The news has got to be communicated to 
$0? and so an aerial messenger is dispatched. 

VII. 34. sn^RfS&J-SRqr (abundant) 1 very liberal 

in sending down showers, fsfaef-stretched out. Spread over. 

0 2 HT:-with long-spread sacrifices. 5 rfozp^-V. L. sft«rqre»£ i 
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t VII. 34- 


°qfa#-Cycles, revolutions. In this way by reciprocal friendly 
acts, pass the time etc. Cf. Bhag. % ^TT m i 

TOUt &T: II III. 11. OTT* The two worlds. Cf. 

also Raghu. I. 26. VKtfgPRlHfTbe (formal) closing stanza of the 
drama containing blessings to all and put in the mouth of some 
venerable person entitled to give such blessing; it is named in 
honour of TOT the founder of the science of dramaturgy and 
music. He is also supposed to be the author of •naftlTOf and is 
said to have superintended the exhibition of the drama Laxmh- 
Swayamvara of Saraswati-in Indra’s Heaven. 

VII. 35. SRTFTcfr-The Muse of Learning and Speech. sjcUhtdlHf 
great on account of their knowledge of veda. fl^dT^-Be 
honoured, i. e. Let those, who are masters of learning be 
properly respected. Jfl^feds^An epithet of £iva; blue and red. 
This is variously explained: 3[f^WFT Stftd 1 : I or 

wk wlfcra I and so on. q fokW lfri: (i) qfardT 3JTHT 
qTOt-^T | *The wives of the deities were supposed to 
personify their energy or active powers. * or (2) It might refer 
to the eight S>aktis of Siva, or (3) sifaj-Majesty-prowess in 
general. So exemption from further transmigration is the 
Summum bonum-which the writer asks for. The play begins 
and also ends with a prayer to £iva-who had a large temple in 
Ujjayini-The city of Vikramaditya and the abode of the poet. 
* Both actors and spectators would probably repeat the prayer 
after the speaker and appropriate it to themselves. ’ (M. W.). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Kalidasa, His Data Life and Works. 

Howsoever overlaid with fantasies or encrusted with 
a mass of isolated events separated in time and place# 
a widely circulated literary tradition contains within it¬ 
self a germ of historical truth and can be ■set aside on 
pain of doing serious harm to that truth. Thus it is with 
king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, the liberal patron of learning 
and arts, of whom the great poet Kalidasa was a 
contemporary. This tradition forms the starting point and 
the basis of the numerous theories regarding the age of 
Kalidasa. Of these two rival theories may here be stated 
as those deserving of consideration. According to one 
held by most European scholars, the Vikramaditya of the 
tradition is no other than the Gupta king Candragupta II 
who assumed the title of Vikramaditya and succeeded his 
father Samudragupta 375 A. D. and made Ujjain his 
capital. Vincent Smith in his early history of India ( P. 
304, foot-note) expresses the view that the earlier works 
of Kalidasa were composed before 413 A. D. during the 
regime of Candragupta and his later works were written 
under Kumaragupta I (413 A. D. to 455 A.D.) and that 
possibly his literary career extended even into the reign 
of Skandagupta (453 A. D. 480 A. D.). 

Some are inclined to suggest from the reference to 
the conquest of the Huns by Raghu in his Dig vi jay a, that 
Kalidasa must have lived after the victory of Skandagu¬ 
pta over the Huns half a century later than the date 
suggested. But the evidence has no probative value. 
" T here is nothing to indicate any reference to reality 
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in this account of the exploits of a king of long ago; 
and if Kalidasa had lived in the reign of Skandagupta 
when the fortune of the royal house was evidently totter¬ 
ing to a fall, it would be difficult to understand the calm 
contentment with the established order which marks all 
his works. 1 ' 

The other view hold by many Indian scholars puts 
Kalidasa in the first century before our era, and makes 
him a contemporary and a protege of King Vikramaditya, 
the founder of the Simvat Era-57 B. C. That there is 
nothing implausible in the assumption is clear when on 
the strong testimony of Patanh* ; * Ivlahabhashya it has 
been possible to pat ba~k the beginning of court poetry 
in general by a fsw centuries of the Christian Era. And 
"Epigraphy nc* merely confirms the evidence of the Ma- 
habhashya that artificial poetry originated before the com¬ 
mencement of our era, but shows that that poetry conti¬ 
nued to be cultivated throughout the succeeding centuri¬ 
es." Already m the days of Kanishka (78 A. D. ) Ashva- 
ghosha wrote his Buddhacarita in the artificial style and 
called it a Mahakavya. 

In connexion with this writer it is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that there is a striking resemblance between his 
poetry and the poetry of Kalidasa. Not only is there a 
close parallelism between a few Isolated passages and des¬ 
criptions, but between ideas and expressions fairly distri¬ 
buted over the poem. As Prof. R. N. Apte has obser¬ 
ved these close resemblances warrant the conclusion that 
# vne of the poets is using the other." It must be remem¬ 
bered that Ashvaghosha is a philosopher first and a poet 
afterwards; whils Kalidasa la an original peet The 
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probability* therefore, is that Ashv&gho&ha is the borrower 
and Kalidasa his original. Cowell's theory of Kalidasa’s 
indebtedness to Ashvaghosha rests upon the view that Kali¬ 
dasa belongs to Gupta period. The hollowness of this 
view, has, however, been shown by Prof. Shembavnekar 
in an article on * the Date of Kalidasa * contributed to 
“the Journal of the University of Bombay” (Vol. I. Part 
VI. I\ 232-246) who points out that the Gupta theory 
is based on the assumption that Candragupta II was the 
first monarch who bore the name Vikramadifya, whereas 
on the testimony of the Rajput Chronicles and the Ka- 
thasaritsagara the first king to bear that appella¬ 
tion was King Vikramaditya of the Paramara dynasty, 
the hero of countless legends, the ruler of Uj jay ini in Ka¬ 
lidasa’s day. It is held by many that the title 'Vikra- 
morvashiya’ is chosen by the poet in order to glorify and 
immortalize his patron's name. According to Kathasarft- 
sagara the father of Vikramaditya was Mahendradltya. 
It is curious to note that the word Mahendra as an epi¬ 
thet of Indra is repeated by the poet no less than four¬ 
teen times in the play and in one place it is particularly 
significant to find the names of the father and son linked 
up: (srgHj) It is 
possible as Prof. Shembavnekar suggests, that the play 
was written at the time o! the intended retirement of 
Mahendra from active life, and the coronation of Vik- 
rama as king (Kathasaritsagara XVIII. 59-60). The 
last act of the play, therefore, where pnnee Ayus is in¬ 
stalled as the young king is but a poetic tedex of the 
actual course of events of the times 

There is nothing in the arguments adduced by Euro' 
pean scholars which is repugnant to this theory that 
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Kalidasa lived in the ist century before our era at the 
court of King Vikrama of Ujjayini who founded the Sa- 
m\at era. Prof. Keith's view that ‘the conclusive evi¬ 
dence displayed in the work preserved to us of elaborate 
training in all the learning available to a Brahmin stu¬ 
dent of the Gupta era from the science of politics to as¬ 
trology and the Kamasutra everything points to his 

flourishing in the time of Gupta glory" is only a dogma¬ 
tic assertion. With regard to the astronomical terms, 

• 

such as the names of the signs of the Solar Zo¬ 
diac which are supposed to be of Greek origin and on 
which European critics lay so much emphasis, it has al¬ 
ready been proved by scholars like S. P. Pandit, R. N. 
Apte, that there is nothing to show that they were 
unknown to the people of India a few centuries before 
the Christian Era. While the occurrence of un-Paninian 
expressions and grammatical forms such as qrd^T JPOTTO; 

sfcPPlR, in Kalidasa can be 
satisfactorily explained only on the assumption that he 
belonged to a time when the Paninian grammar had not 
obtained a complete vogue. 

The foregoing discussion is enough to justify the truth 
and the the vitality of the age-long tradition that the 
poet belongs to the days of the glorious King Vikrama- 
ditva of Gjjayini-the founder of the Samvat era 
(57 B. C.) 

With regard to the external details of the poet's 
life, we know next to nothing; the numerous legends told 
about him are but empty figments, and only bear testi¬ 
mony to the greatness and extreme popularity of the poet 
in the land of his birth. “The truly great stand upon 
no middle ledge; they are either famous or unknown." 
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But Kalidasa is both famous and unknown. We look in 
vain in his works for knowledge about the facts of his 
life. The impression that we gather about him from 
them is that of a man, deeply learned in literature and 
philosophy and other traditional lore of the times, and 
more deeply learned in the book of nature. Uj jay ini was 
the city of his heart and he is delighted to sing of her 
glories and of the romantic loves of her maidens. He 
sings of this Gem of Avanti, rich with the storied legends 
of Udayana and the consecrated past, this radiant 
bit of heaven, with her flower-sweet balconies, and black- 
eyed maidens; of the dread shrine of Shiva, Mahakala, of 
her rich gardens and lotus-lakes that send their fugitive 
sweetness through the dark; and his fondness for the city 
is so evident in his loving and lingering description of 
her varied charms that one might legitimately conclude 
that the poet must have spent at least a part of his life 
in this city. Further he was a widely-travelled man and 
was a keen observer of nature—not only of her sublime 
and wild aspects, but also of her mild and minute mani¬ 
festations. “Rarely has a man walked our earth who ob¬ 
served the phenomena of living nature as accurately as 
he, though his accuracy was of course that of a poet, 
not that of the scientist." 

He was essentially an eclectic in his religion and 

philosophy: for if the Kumarasambhava is distinctly 

Shivaistic, the Raghuvamsa is no less distinctly 

» 

Vishnuite in tendency; while Vedantic monism or Samkhya 
dualism, or the active devotion of Yoga equally enga¬ 
ged his regard; so that, as Ryder says, “Kalidasa moved 
among the jarring sects with sympathy for all, fanaticism 
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for none." A pleasing trait of his personality is hfc 
modesty which Coleridge recognises as a sine sign of 
great genius. Above all, his writings are coloured with 
the suffusion of a charmed equanimity and give the 
impression of a man who walked the earth with & 
serene and god-like tread, with mind and senses keenly 
responsive to every form of beauty, and accepting life 
and the good things it offers in a spirit of sublime 
acquiescence. 

Of his seven works which have come down to us, 
three are dramas, two epics, one a lyrical piece and one 
a descriptive poem. It is possible to fix the chronology 
of his dramas, the Malavikagnimitra being the compo¬ 
sition of his salad days, the Vikramorvashiya coming next, 
and the Shakuntala composed when he was in the prime 
of his manhood. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Rtusamhara was a juvenile piece; while with 
regard to the two epics Raghuvamsha and Kumarasam- 
bhava, opinions differ, for whereas the introductory 
stanzas of the Raghu suggest that it was written before 
Kumara, the abrupt and undignified ending of it suggests 
that the hand that wrote it was cold before it was 
finished; but then we have to remember the tradition 
that in its original form it consisted of twenty-five 
cantos, of which only nineteen have come down to us. 
In general it would be only reasonable to assume that 
the great works on which his fame chiefly rests-thc 
Shakuntala, the Raghuvamsha, the Kumarasambhava and 
the Meghaduta—belong to a period of his life when his 
genius had attained to the fullest maturity of it* 
powers. 
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Vikramorvashiya: its Sources. 

The romance of Pururavas and Urvashi, which Kali¬ 
dasa has dramatized in the Vikramorvashiya, is one of 
the most ancient and popular stories that we have in 
the literature of India. For we find it recorded in the 
form of a dialogue in the Rigveda, which is regarded as 
the oldest literary monument of Indo-European civilization. 
And although, in the course of its transmigration of 
thousands of years in Indian literature, it has undergone 
several changes in single points of detail, it has remained 
almost the same in all its essential features—so profound 
has been its hold upon the Indian mind. 

Let us here consider the oldest and the most poetic 
form of this beautiful romance—the one that has been 
preserved to us in the Rigveda (X. 95). 

King Pururavas, a mortal, and the Apsaras Urvashi 
find themselves irresistibly in mutual love. Urvashi 
consents to live with Pururarvas on earth as his wife, 
but only on the definite agreement, that she should 
never behold him divested of his apparel. This agree¬ 
ment (gqz() is the central point of the whole story and 
at the same time the rock on which the matrimony 
must sometime be wrecked. After the loving couple 
have lived together for a period of four years, giving 
themselves up entirely to the enjoyment of conjugal 
happiness, the Gandharvas, who have a more ancient 
claim upon Urvashi and who do nob wish her to stay 
away from themselves any more, come one night to the 
residence of Pururavas and produce a sound as of the 
bleating of lambs. Urvashi fancies that her pet lambs 
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are being stolen away by some one and calls upon 
Pururavas to rescue them. As soon as Pururavas jumps 
out of his bed in order to pursue the supposed thief, the 
Gandharvas send forth a flash of lightning, and in its 
light Urvashi sees Pururavas stark naked. The compact 
is broken and Urvashi ruthlessly abandons Pururavas, 
whom she has loved loyally and sincerely so long, and 
vanishes forthwith. 

Full of despair and frantic with grief, Pururavas 
wanders about here and there in search of her, until at 
last he meets her accidently. He implores her to come 
back to him, dwelling, in plaintive numbers, upon the 
memories of past happiness in her company and pleading 
with her by her duty as a wife and even by a threat of 
suicide. She, however, cold and relentless, rejects his 
entreaties, saying that she is hard to catch like the wind 
(^’FTT 3RT l St. 2). With scant ceremony she 

asks him to go back to his house as it is impossible 
that he should have her again TOJPT: I 

St. 13), and advises him against laying violent hands 
upon his life for the sake of a woman. “ For ” says she, 
" with woman there can be no lasting friendship: hearts 
of wolves are the hearts of women !" Though at last 
she yields to compassion and comforts him with the 
hopes of a distant future happiness, the story remains, as 
indeed it is bound to, a tragedy—the tragedy of love 
between human and divine. 

We find this very romance of Pururavas and Urvashi 
narrated with more or less variation in details, in the 
following and several other texts: 
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(i) 11, 5. 

(ii) fofrOftW , (a commentary on the 

of the Rigveda by ffljjsftisi), introductory 
remarks on Rigiveda X. 95 - 

(iii) ffthr, X. 26 ff. 

(iv) Q « 33f pn, IV. 6. 

(v) siPratl, IX 14. 

(vij JTfFigKTT, XXIV. 

Some of these texts ( e. g. Rwjjjtm, sn’iw) 

give us, as it were the previous history of the romance. 
Mitra and Varuna had received consecration for a certain 
sacrifice and were consequently bound to observe Brahma - 
carya. But then the Apsaras Urvashi appeared there on 
the scene, and was rather guilty of a human weakness to¬ 
wards the two Gods. Enraged there at, they cursed and 
banished her from heaven to live in the world of mortals to 
expiate her sin. And then she fell in love with 
Pururavas. 

In many of these texts again ( e. g. 
fftfcr, *rmcT), the original story suffers a very 

important change in that its tragic character is entirely 
given up, and we are told that Urvashi, taking pity 
upon Pururavas, allowed him to visit her once a year, or 
that Pururavas performed a certain sacrifice, and as a 
consequence of that the Gods allowed Urvashi to live 
with him to the end of his life, or that, finally, as a re¬ 
sult of the same sacred rite Pururavas was exalted to 
the position of the Gandharvas and remained there never 
again to be separated from. Urvashi. 
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Such is then the beautiful romance that Kalidasa 
has dramatized yi the Vikramorvashiya. Considerations of 
art have of course led him to make several deviations 
from, and modifications in, the original story. In the 
first place one will not fail to notice, that in consonance 
with a tendency which had already set in as early as 
the time of the ggiaq q g n flqr, and in obedience to a very 
important rule of Indian dramatic technique, according 
to which a tragedy is strictly forbidden on the stage, 
Kalidasa had to change the original tragic story into one 
of blissful union between the hero and the heroine. Other 
important changes introduced by him in the original sto¬ 
ry are: (i) The abduction of Urvasbi by the demon Keshin 
and her deliverance by Pururavas; (ii) The episode of the 
love-letter, the enragement of the Queen and her final re¬ 
conciliation; (in) The episode of the heavenly drama, the 
curse pronounced upon Urvashi by the sage Bharata and 
its modification by Indra; (iv) Urvashi’s flight from Pu> 
ruravas in a spasm of jealousy, her metamorphosis into a 
creeper and her subsequent recovery through the power 
of the gem of reunion; (v) The incident of the loss of 
the gem and the restoration to Pururavas of his son Ayus, 
occasioned by its discovery; and (vi) The Anal removal of 
Urvashi’s curse even in its modified form. The bungling 
clown the artful "Nipunika, the whole parapher¬ 

nalia of the royal court, the celestial friends of Urvashi, 
the venerable Cyavana, the old Tapasi, the sage Narada 
all these owe their existence entirely to the inventive 
genius of Kalidasa. In short he has done all that was 
necessary in the interests of dramatic art to turn the an- 
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cient tragic story into a noble drama of intensely human 
interest.* 

The Vikramorvashiya: Its Recensions. 

The immense popularity which this drama has enjoy¬ 
ed in India has given rise to numerous divergences in 
the transmission of its text. These divergences are of 
such a fundamental character, that we can easily distin¬ 
guish between two recensions: The northern Recension 
repesented by Bengali and Nagari Mss., and the Sou¬ 
thern Recension represented by most of the South Indian 
Mss. The former is commented upon by Ranganatha, 
who wrote his in 1712 (Ca. 1656 or 

1790 A. D., according as we take it to be the Samvat or 
the Shaka era), while the latter by Katayavema, the Mi¬ 
nister of the Reddi Prince Kumaragiri of Kondavidu (Ca. 
1400 A. D.). Katayavema calls his commentary 

after the name of his King and patron. In the 
Northern Recension the play is called fifrsifrisft and is 
spoken of as a In the Southern Recension, however, 

it is called and is designated as a 5^. ( On 

the meaning of the word vide ''Technical Names.**) 

On comparing the two recensions we find,, that gene¬ 
rally speaking the Northern Recension shows a marked 

• The version of the ftory of PururavRs and TTrvaehi as found in 
the Matsya Purana shows a good many affinities to the. dram* of Kali, 
dasa. As. howevp?, the age of the Puranas in general is unsettled 
and as their texls have been tampered with by later writers, one cannot 
say for certain that Kalidasa used the Uataya Purana in writing the 
present play. On the contrary it is qnite possible! that the version of 
the story as contained in the Mataya Purana is a Pauranic adapta¬ 
tion of the drams of Kalidasa. 

I 



tendency towards amplifying the matter contained in the 
southern Recension. This is the case especially with se¬ 
veral prose passages which appear in a terse form in the 
Southern Recension, while in the Northern we find them 
swollen and amplified by means of the addition of words 
which scarcely improve the sense. In regard to metrical 
portions the Northern Recension shows considerable devia* 
tions from the Southern Recension. Thus in the Nor* 
them Recension we find the following four stanzas in 
excess of those appearing in the Southern Recension : 

(1) After in I» 2.6 

*mrci stwrtsu m 1 

sftTTct sn$: wftm: w 

(2) After in I. 5.4 

^ »rf^TT5^TT: u 

(3) After qrfe in IV. 29.5 

(4) After. V. 24. 

*&etT3 5»iff*r *rcT «WifSt <wg i 

In addition to these stray stanzas we find in the 
Northern Recension in act IV, thirty-one stanzas in Ma- 
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Iharashtri and Apabhramsha (six in Maharashtri, and twenty- 
five in Apabhramsha ) in various metres, as also directions 
in prose as to the way in which they are to be sung to 
the accompaniment of music and danoe. In the Southern 
Recension, however, we have nothing corresponding to 
these. 

The existence of these Maharashtri and Apabhramsha 
stanzas in the Northern Recension alone raises a very 
important problem in the textual criticism of the Vikra- 
morvashiya. It is a problem that has not yet been solved 
finally. Most of the scholars ( S. P. Pandit, Th. Bloch, 
H. Jacobi etc.) think that the stanzas in question are 
spurious. Mr Pandit (Ed. Vikramorvashiya, Introd. p. 
8 f. )> for instance, gives the following reasons : 

(1) Throughout his commentary on the fourth Act, Kata- 

yavema observes complete silence about these stanzas, 
showing thus that he was not aware of their existence. 

(2) Many of these stanzas are obviously to be recited by 

the King. But then it is unwarrantable to put 
Prakrit stanzas in the mouth of the King, who, 
being an must not speak in Prakrit. 

(3) In several cases these stanzas are superfluous, since 
they only repeat the sense of Sanskrit verses 
preceding or following them. 

(4) Many of them, though obviously forming part of the 
King’s soliloquy, are full of indirect description, vague 
allusions and references in the third person to some 
one in the situation of the king rather than to himself. 

(5) But the strongest reason for holding these stanzas as 
spurious is that not only are they superfluous to the 
action of the play, but several of them also seriously 
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interfere with the free and natural flow of the senti¬ 
ments expressed in the Sanskrit stanzas. 

Sten Konow (Das Indische Drama, p. 64.) urges 
against the genuineness of these stanzas the further con¬ 
sideration that in none of the many later imitations of 
this very Act («. g. Malatimadhava, Act IX; Balaramayana, 
Act V; Prasannaraghava, Act VI; Mahanataka, Act IV, 
etc.) do we come across any Apabhramsha stanzas. 

It must however be confessed, that all these conside¬ 
rations have no probative value at all, and, for aught we 
know, these stanzas may have come from the pen of 
Kalidasa. If it is true, then we must say that from 
the very first they were never intended to be recited by 
the King at all, but that they were to be sung, from 
time to time by some one behind the scenes to the 
accompaniment of music and dance, in order just to 
create the proper atmosphere that was so very necessary 
for heightening the effect of the mournful lamentations 
of the King plunged in grief for the loss of his beloved. 

Development of the Plot. 

We shall now consider how very skilfully the poet 
has developed the story. In the first act which is a sort 
of induction setting forth the circumstances in which the 
germ of the love finds soil, the two lovers are fond of 
each other and we at once see the end in the beginning— 
for we know that such a reciprocity of passion must lead 
to union. Yet there are several obstacles to be got over 
—several problems to be solved; and these problems are 
not thrust on the reader but they come as natural issues 
of the story, though often the reader is taken by surprise 
by these issues. Thus at the end of the first act we are 
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sure that the lovers will meet and have their desire. But 
as soon as we proceed to the second act and listen to 
the dialogue between Nipunika and Manayaka our interest 
deepens; for now we begin to realize the problems raised 
by the love of the King for the nymph of heaven—one 
of them being how the chief Queen, the sole wardress of 
the King's heart, will receive this reckless errantry of her 
husband. Here again there is considerable ironic humour 
.in the King's dearest friend being tricked by the aitful 
maid into betraying the secret of the King's passion and 
with breathless interest we await the issue. 

There are also other complications in the story. 
Urvashi to assure her doubting lover of her feelings to¬ 
wards him, writes her love message on a bhurja leaf and 
throws it towards the King before revealing herself. 
Secondly when the two meet and are feasting on the 
presence of each other, there is announced the mandate 
of heaven's lord that Urvashi was to be back to swarga 
to dance to the tune of her master’s humour. In the 
meanwhile the addle-pated companion of the King has 
carelessly dropped the missive of love and it falls into 
the hands of the Queen. Armed with this documentary 
evidence of her husband's breach of his avowals of fidelity, 
the already incensed Queen confronts that delinquent; and 
he has no recourse save to yield, to confess, and sue for 
pardon. The Queen leaves him all in a tantrum only to 
be afterwards reconciled to the superior rival in her 
husband’s love, which she does apparently with a good 
grace in the third act. 

Thus in the second act we see that there are two 
difficulties to be solved: How was the celestial damsel, if 
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their union was to be permanent, to be free to act her 
own will and follow the lead of her heart, and secondly 
how was the King to pacify the irate Queen, the rival 
of his love. 

The third act resolves these complications. The Queen, 
who conforms to the Hindu ideal of a wife, is weighed 
down by the enormity of her crime in insulting her hus¬ 
band and gives him freedom to indulge his vagaries; while 
the curse which is pronounced by Urvashi’s preceptor in 
heaven for her unconsious substitution of her lover's name 
in the rehearsal of her part in the drama, Lakshmi-swa- 
yamvara, which was represented by herself and her 
aery companions before heaven's lord, is a blessing in 
disguise; for thereby she could find joy in her lover’s em¬ 
braces till she was with child by him. 

The end of the third act has a finality' about it, and 
the reader is likely to suppose that the drama comes to 
a close with the union of Pururavas and Urvashi. He 
thinks that no thread now remains to connect the sequel 
with the stor\ so far as he has followed it. But this 
will be only a hasty conclusion. We know that the union 
of the lovers is but the memory of a sweet dream, for 
it is conditioned by what lovers at that stage of their 
love would regard as an accident of their union—the 
birth of a child; and the poet has to see that the be¬ 
loved is not tom from the embraces of her lover by any¬ 
thing save their own desires. Secondly the connection 
appears still more organic if we look to the character of 
Pumravas of which more anon. 

The fourth act, which is unique in several respects 
finds that Urvashi has left her mortal lover in a spasm of 
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jealousy and while wandering in the dull stupor of her 
own distress has entered on proscribed grounds and im¬ 
mediately been transformed into a jasmine creeper. The 
King, all woe-begone, with his frail reason snapped by 
the shock of his sudden misery, wanders in search of her 
and at last finds the jewel by whose touch she is brought 
back to herself, and together they enter the city of Pra- 
tishthana to enjoy each other's company. 

In the fifth act we team that Urvashi has a son, 
and that her term of life with him comes to a close; the 
revelation of this fact is skilfully managed by the short 
episode of the vulture pouncing upon the Sangamaniya 
jewel and carrying it away. The vulture was killed by 
an arrow on which was incised the name of SftgfT, the 
son of Fururavas. Then white the lovers are lamenting 
the perversity of fate and while the king is resolving to 
take to sack-cloth and ashes, there enters Narada on the 
stage and announces the pleasure of Indra that Urvashi 
was his to the end of his life and the action of the 
drama comes to a close. 

Thus from act to act our expectation is ever upward— 
our interest never flags. In every ac<- we feel that we 
are on the verge of a catastrophe and find it skilfully 
averted; and what at first sight looks a simple story opens 
up so many complications which are still natural. 

The Vikramorvashiya: Time Analysis. 

The only indication of time that we get in the first 
Act is that its action commences in the early morning, 
as is evident from the following words of Pururavas: 
rww snifter wrcii 3^ ifai 
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(I. 3-8). He is returning just after paying his morning 
visit to the sphere of the Sun. 

We have absolutely no means of determining the 
interval of time that passes between Act I and II. 'the 
incidents of the second act commence on a morning in 
early spring and close slightly after midday. That the 
spring has only recently set in can be gathered from the 
following passages among others: II. 6. 6. ( faff*: I 

BfpnfircwRi i); II- 7. 

aft e e.); II. 6 etc.) and II. 19. 24 

33*cTfsi3 *Tc 54 rf*to I ) alluding to the Malaya breeze. 

That the action of the second Act commences in 
the morning and ends slightly after midday is shown by 
the following passages: 

n. 1. 5 ( 1 %n 

| ). The King is just returning from the coun¬ 
cil hall. It must, therefore, be at least 10 A. if. int he 
morning, as Mr. Pandit suggests (Notes p. 38). 

II. 2 . 15 - ( fHjre: I TO wm&ikw 

ftiffif etc.) This shows that preparations for the midday 
meal are going on apace in the kitchen. 

II. 17. 7. ( irm l m faster 1 ) II- stanza 

22 which describes the moon. 

The dialogue between the pupils of Bharata. which 
takes place in the first scene of the third Act shows, by 
a remark occurring towards its end. that the evening is 
approching. Witness III. 1. 45 ( i aPKRfT 

1 The arftrta is here of course the evening. Vide 
III. 1. s- wfor.Q® 1 ) and Iir * 

stanza 2 ( 3c$frlf etc). It is the first or second day 
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in the dark fortnight since the moon has not yet risen. 

See III. 5-9- ( I I ) 

And when the- moon rises, her orb is not full and com¬ 
plete but with a slight portion of it broken off. See III. 6. I 

(, ft^F: I (f # I ^ Sfafr X&\ 

fjfsrrcfcu^ I ) We learn from a remark of fofttaT to¬ 
wards the end of the third Act (III. 17. 6.) that the spring 
is drawing to a close and that |;the summer is close at 

hand ( srrTMF crt OTfltrt WSPfL Sjjff I ) It 

would appear from this, that the action of the second 

and the third Act takes place within the space of two 

months covered by the spring season. 

* 

From a remark of in the first scene of the 

fourth Act (IV. o. 45), we learn that the rainy season has 

jiMt set in ( sjifJT 3<VSl«lft<>rT WKfr l affl- 

qfiftHl |). The second Scene of the fourth Act 

further contains numerous references to the rainy season. 
From this it becomes clear, that only two months covered 
by the summer season separate the third from the 
fourth Act. 

Several years elapse between Act IV and V. Ayus, 
the son of Pururavas and Urvashi, who is introduced to 
us in the fifth Act. is already a grown up-lad, capable of 
bearing on his body the heavy coat of mail ( eftWW?: 
£ftf: | V. 12. 16) and thoroughly educated in the different 
arts and sciences ( I ibid). This becomes still 

more clear from the King’s remark at V. 12.16. ( arfit q^g 
wet l fR WR: I ). Ayus 

has already passed through the first Ashrama (viz. 
and is now of an age to enter upon the second {viz. 
SIWlWf). 
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To sum up the whole thing we can say, that the 

I * 

interval between the first and the second Act is not de¬ 
finitely indicated. The incidents described in the second, 
third and fourth Acts transpire within the space of 
four months covered by spring and summer. The inter¬ 
val between the fourth and the fifth Act is several years. 

Characters. 

Pururavas, the hero of the present play, is the type 

technically known as vftfNflfT *• 

pururavas. Valiant, dignified, and considerate in his 

loves. According to writers on dramatur¬ 
gy, a hero of this type possesses several qualities such 
as nobility of heart, patience, modesty, aversion to self- 
flattery, self-possession and extreme courteousness towards 
the fair sex. To any careful reader of our play it 
cannot but strike that Pururavas possesses all these qua¬ 
lities and many more besides, and thus answers in every 
respect to the conception of the hero. 

Let us now, see how some of the more important of 
these qualities are evidenced in the play in connection with 
the character of Pururavas, by making reference to a 
couple of striking incidents. 

His high sense of chivalry and courtesy towards the 
fair sex is shown by his impatience to learn the details 
of the misfortune that has befallen the Apsarases, the 
readiness with which he volunteers his services in order 
to deliver Urvashi and Citralekha from the power of the 
demon and the anxious concern that he feels for Urvashi’s 
recovery from her swoon. He is extremely gentle and 
polite in his address to the Apsarases as also to his 
Queen. He is ever solicitous not to hurt the feelings of 
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the Queen and seizes the first opportunity that he gets 
to make truce with her. 

Next to his chivalry and courtesy his humility and 
aversion to self-flattery claim our attention. Although he 
himself has overpowered and crushed the demon Keshin 
by the might of his arm, he gives the credit for it en¬ 
tirely to the all-saving prowess of Indra qfcn fjj 

iftpr: l ) I- 5; see also I. 15. 

His self-possession is in evidence when in the second 
Act Urvashi is called away to heaven immediately after 
he meets her. With wonderful self-restraint he gives her 
permission to depart, though not without much reluctance 
(cf. II. 18.10 snffeu I I ). 

We can continue the examination of the play in the 
same way and find ample evidence in it for many more 
admirable qualities in the character of Pururavas. But 
all the same we cannot fail to notice an important weak¬ 
ness in him viz. his sensuousness. From the very first 
Pururavas strikes us as extremely sensuous and the 
nymph so airy “ so pure a thing, so free trom mortal 
touch.'* In the whole cf the play we miss very much 
indeed the virility or the sani y or the judgment of a 
Dushyanta in our hero. He scarcely does anything save 
bewail his state and grow sentimental. He longs for the 
sight of her face, the touch of her hand, the pressure of 
her lirnbs; in all this he ir, so morbid, and this is a 
trait in his character which ultimately develops into 
madness in Act IV. Thus with true psychological insight 
the poet has from the very beginning prepared us for 
the abnormal state of mind in which the hero comes on 
the stage in Act IV. 



We see, then, that although Pumravas answers re- 
makably well to the description of the 
Urvashi. conventional hero in Indian drama, his 
character reveals on further scrutiny cer¬ 
tain repelling features such as his sensuousness, his morbid 
sentimentality and the earthly character of his passion 
for Urvashi. Not so, however, the case with Urvashi, 
the heroine of our play. She is perfectly free from the 
earthly part—the grossness of that passion. She finds 
that she could scarcely live in the stifling atmosphere of 
Indra’s court. Her attendance on him was the forced 
homage of an unwilling vassal. It was only when she 
saw Pururavas that she awakened to life. Love is the 
element of her being. And she is only too jealous of her 
love; for she considera^jjb sacrifice too great when it is 
made for the sake of love. She will not look upon her 
son’s face, for ever so many years, for fear that their 
union will cease to be. Some will say hard things about 
her on that account; but they scarcely understand the 
intensity of that all-consuming passion. And besides she 
has chosen between two evils; if she were to disclose 
that a son was bom to them she had instantly to fore¬ 
go both son and lover; if on the other hand she kept 
that fact concealed, she could enjoy her lover's company, 
while her son was brought up and educated in the severe 
discipline of the Ashratna . Kalidasa has thus given us 
in Urvashi altogether a rare and lovable type of wo¬ 
manhood, for woman is at her best when she loves and 
deems no sacrifice too great but she may go in for it. 

The only other character in the play that invites our 
attention is the Vidushaka, the boon com- 
Vidushaka. panion of the King. He does not of 
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course help the King in attaining to the fulfilment 
of his passion for Urvashi. a If at all, he only 
serves to make matters worse for the King by falling an 
easy prey to the trickery of Nipunika and divulging the 
secret of the King's love for Urvashi; by dropping down 
Urvashi's love-letter, and thus supplying the already 
suspecting Queen with a written proof of the King's 
infidelity; and by uttering all sorts of foolish things cal¬ 
culated to expose the King in her eyes. He creates a 
good deal of humour by making constant references, in 
time and out of time, to the dainties of the table of 
which, it would seem, he is a connoisseur. He is so 
occupied all along with thoughts about food and drink, 
that almost each and everything he sees about himself 
has no meaning and reality to-him except in terms of these. 
The rising orb of the waning Moon appeals to him 
simply because he can liken it in his mind to a round 
mass of sweetmeat with its apex broken off. (Vide III 6. 2. 

t £ 1 ^ ■ ). 

Paradise with all its pleasures and attraction fails to 
charm him since, as he says, the pleasures of the table 
are denied to the denizens thereof ( See. III. 17. 11. 
ft 3T ^ SfasaiH j * I ) 

We thus see that the Vidushaka does not stand in 
any vital relationship with the action of the play. He 
could well have been dispensed with by the poet, had it 
not been for the fact that his appearance on the stage 
and the humorous remarks that he makes from time to 
time serve to offer to the reader or the spectator 
a much-needed relaxation in the midst of the sentimental 
effusions of the love-lorn King. 
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Some Technical Name*. 
Sutradhara:— 


He is the principal stage-manager who arranges the 
cast of characters, instructs them and takes a prominent 
part in the Frastavana. describes him in these 

terms:— 




sfrffonniTqrraftfr u 







epniMSKitan ^ i 



: f£rWT*tsfwMl II 


Prastavana or Sthapaha :— 


We are told in Natyashastra that before the com¬ 
mencement of a drama, an elaborate series of preliminary 
rites (tJjFCfr) to he gone through, of which srpft 
formed the concluding rite. These were performed by the 
who then left the stage and his place was taken 
by another similar person called who then intro¬ 

duced the play to the audience. 

HVRItt WM*WI I 

Later on, with the reformation of the stage, these 
preliminaries were considerably shortened, and the 
Sutradhara alone performed both the functions of the 
and of the prologue. 
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This prologue or («n»pfr) or fqmt, a* it k 

called in some plays of the Bhasa group, is an introduo 

tory dialogue between the qpvrR and the or one of the 
actors. After giving an account of the author and his 
qualifications it introduces the incidents of the drama : of. 

qjrarct itt »n* i 

wsra sigtu$ifa H 

Of the many varieties of this prologue we are con¬ 
cerned with the ‘‘ particular presentation " in 

which a character is introduced by a remark of the stage- 
manager:— 

aft spfct 5 pW1sto: i 

fcr jHitoitorit n 

It is an explanatory scene, so called from its conci¬ 
sely compressing ) into a short 

Vishambhaka space those subordinate parts of the story, 

not enacted before the audience, but a 
knowledge of which is quite essential to the compre¬ 
hending of the action of the play. cf. 

It is a monologue, or a dialogue, and in the latter 
case it is performed by two persons or more, of the 
same or different classes, according as it is or (ftv). 

It may occur at the beginning of any of the acts, 
even the first, just after the g{3T3«n. 
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This also is an explanatory scene serving the same 
purpose as the foms g q i , only with this 
Pravsshaka difference that the characters taking 
part in this scene are exclusively 
of the inferior class who speak the Prakrit dialect. It 
must come between two acts; thus unlike the 
its existence in Act I is not possible, cf. 

it 

The Trotaka, which is one of the eighteen Uparu- 
pakas, is a drama having five, seven* 
Trotaka eight or nine acts. It deals with the 
doings of Gods and men and the 
Vidushaka makes his appearance in every Act. cf. 

wte* m mag: u 

The rule that the Vidushaka should be presented in 
every act of a Trotaka is not, however, strictly observed. 
For example, in the (Vikramorvashiya which is regarded 
as a Trotaka, the Vidushaka appears only in Acts II, 
III and V. Besides the Vikramorvashiya, there is also 
mentioned as a Trotaka a seven act play called 
TFm,, which, unfortunately, has not come down to us. 
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VIKRAMORVASIYA 

. T.. 

PROLOGUE 
ACT I. 

May the Eternal One who is attainable by firm 
faith and meditation; who is hailed as the Supreme 
Spirit in the Vedanta, who pervades and is present in 
the whole of heaven and earth; to whom alone the 
name of Lord, not signifying any other being, is 
properly applied; and who is sought within themselves 
by those desirous of salvation by restraining the 
vital breaths Prana and others, bestow upon you the 
highest bliss. [ I ] 

(At the end of the benediction) 

The Manager —Ho ! Marisha, come hither. 

( Entering ) 

Actor —Here I am, sir. 

The Manager —Marisha, many a time has this assembly 
witnessed the compositions of former bards. I, therefore, 
propose to stage one not hitherto exhibited, the play 
Vikrama and Urvashi. Speak to the actors, therefore, 
attend carefully to their respective parts. 

Actor—A s you desire, sir. (£4»f) 

The Manager—I have now to make (this) request 
to the noble audience. (Bowing). , 

Listen to this work of Kalidasa with attentive 
minds. In consideration of either your regard towards 
(ug), your humble servants, or your respect for the 
eioettont hero of this play, [a] 


■s s 
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(Behind the Scenes ) 

Help! Help ! Whoso is a friend to the gods, or has 
power to move in the space of heaven. 

The Manager-(Lis/em«g). What sounds are these in 
the air, as of the female ospreys, that break in upon my 
words ! ( Reflecting ) Ah ! I know. 

The celestial nymph, sprung from the thigh of the 
sage, the friend of Nara, is, while returning after her 
attendance upon the Lord of Kailasa, taken prisoner 
on the way by the enemies of the gods ; that is why 
this group of Apsarasas is crying for protection. [ 3 ] 

(Exit) 

END OF THE PROLOGUE . 


(Enter the nymphs of heaven). 

All —Help ! Help ! Whoso is a friend to the gods 
or has power to move in the space of heaven. 

(Enter King in his Chariot and the Charioteer) 

King —Cease your cries. Come to me, Pururavas, re¬ 
turned from my attendance upon the Sun, and tell me 
against what do the ladies seek help. 

t 

Rambha —Against a demon’s violence. 

King—W hat wrong have the ladies suffered through 
the demon’s violence ? 
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Menaka —Listen, your majesty: our dear friend 
Urvashi, the delicate weapon of the great Indra when he 
is frightened by the excellence of Tapas, who shames 
proud Shri’s loveliness, who is heaven’s ornament, was, 
while on her way from Kubera’s mansion, taken captive, 
along with Chitralekha, by the demon Keshin of Hirany- 
apuia, who came upon us all of a sudden. 

King —Know ye what direction the wretch took ? 

Sahajanya —The North-East. 

King—W ell then, banish your fears. I shall endea¬ 
vour to restore you your friends. 

Rambha —That is worthy of the descendant of the 
Moon only one degree removed. 

King —Where will you await my return ? 

All —Here, on the peak of yonder Hemakuta. 

King —Charioteer, urge the horses on to the North- 
East that we may speedily go. 

Charioteer —As my lord commands. (Does as bidden ). 

King— (Looking at the speed of his Chariot). Well, 
with this speed, 1 may overtake Vainateya even if he 
has the start of me; what then of this offender of Lord 
Indra. For, 

These heavy clouds, being pulverized, are rising 
before the chariot like dust; the revolution oi the 
wheels is creating as it were another set of spokes within 
the spokes; the long streamer is standing on the heads 
of the horses as motionless as in a picture; and by 
the wind (produced by ) the great speed, the ban- 
nen-cloth spreads out evenly between the top-point 
of the flag-staff and its own end. {4 J 
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(Exit King with Chariot and the Charioteer.) 

Rambha—N ow, friends, let us proceed to the place 
pointed out. 

Others — As you say. ( All gesticulate descending to 
the mountain-peak and making a halt.) 

Rambha— Will the royal sage be able to extract this 
dart from our hearts ? 

Menaka—Y ou make no doubt of that. For even the 
great Indra, when hostilities are imminent, honours him 
and bringing him from the world of mortals, appoints him 
to the command of his conquering hosts. 

Rambha— May he succeed in every way in the pie- 
sent case. 

Sahajanya —Friends, take heart, take heart. Here 
is to be seen his chariot, Somadatta, with its deer-embla¬ 
zoned banner dancing in the wind. Surely he will not 
return before accomplishing his object. 

(All look with eyes upturned .) 

(Enter King , Charioteer, and Urvashiwith eyes shut 
in fear and supported on Chitralekha*s arm .) 

Chitralekha— Take cheer, take cheer, my dear friend l 
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King —Fair nymph, cheer up, cheer up. 

Gone, timid one, is the fear caused by the demons; 
for, indeed, the three worlds rest secure in Indra's 
greatness. Open those big eyes, even as the lotus-plant 
at dawn its big lotuses. [ 5 ] 

Chitralekha —Alas i How does she not recover con¬ 
sciousness yet, in whom her breath alone is what is left 
of life ? 

King— Greatly is her ladyship troubled. For, 

Behold, her heart (fluttering) like a flower on its 
stem does not yet forego its tremor, which is indicated 
by the sandal-smearings rising up between her two 
breasts. [63 

ChitralekhA —Friend, do compose yourself. Meseems 
you scarcely look a nymph of heaven. 

( Urvashi recovers herself). 

King —Lady, your .dear friend is coming to herself. 

Look, The fair one seems well-nigh relieved of 
her mental stupor like the night freed from darkness 
when the Moon appears, or like the flame of evening 
fire from which the smoke has been mostly removed, 
or like the Ganges regaining her clearness after her 
waters have been soiled, bv the crumbling in of her 
banks. [ 7 ] 

Chitralekha —Friend, have no* fear. Vanquished 
are those wretches, the foes of heaven. 

Urvashi —(1 Opening her eyes) By the great Indra who 
sees through his divine power ? 
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CHiTRAtCKHA—Not by Mahendra; but by this roval 
sage who in his prowess is the equal of Mahendra. 

Urvashi— {Looking at the King, to herself) Then have 
the demons obliged me ! 

King — (Looking at Urvashi who has regained conscious¬ 
ness, to himself) How very proper that the nymphs of 
heaven while endeavouring to entice the sage Narayana 
were put to shame as they saw her spring from his 
thigh. Or rather, she cannot be the creation of a poor 
ascetic ! For, 

Was the moon of lovely brightness her creator ? 
Or Madana himself who joys in love and love alone ? 
Or the vernal month ? For how could an aged an¬ 
chorite who has grown dull through the study of the 
Vedas, and who lias withdrawn himself from all worldly 
pleasures, fashion such a lovely form ? [ 8 ] 

Urvashi —Where are our friends, my dear? 

Chitralekha —The King.our protector, knows. 

King —They are greatly distressed. Look dear lady. 

Even he, O fair one, within the path of whose 
fruitful eyes you but once moved, will feel a yearn¬ 
ing in your absence: what then of your friends, ever 
full of love ( for you) ? [ 9 ] 

( Exit King with Chariot and the Charioteer) 
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Urvashi —( Aside) How noble his words 1 Or what 
wonder that nectar (should flow) from the moon t ( aloud ) 
That is why my heart is eager to meet them. 

King —( Pointing by his hand). 

These your friends are watching your face—O 
fair one—from Hemakuta, like the Moon emerging 
from an eclipse. [io] 

Chitralekha —Dear friend, look. 

Urvashi — (Longingly looking at the King) Equal in 
suffering, seems to drink me up with (thirsty) eyes 

Chxtralekha — (Significantly) Who, my dear ? 

Urvashi —This group of my friends. 

Rambha—H ere comes the royal sage taking Urvashi 
and Chitralekha with him, as if he were the Moon 
attended by the Vishakha (stars). 

Menaka — (Looking closely) We joy in both the 
things—here is our friend restored to us, while his majesty 
is unhurt. 

Sahajanya— You speak the truth; for the demons 
are hard to quell. 

King —Charioteer, here is the peak of the mountain. 
Bring the chariot down. • 

Charioteer —As my lord commands. (Does as bidden .) 

Kikg —(Gesticulating jolting of the wheel , to himself ). 
Ah, not vain my descent on this uneven ground : 
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That my shoulder shotild have nibbed the 
shoulder of that lovely damsel in the joltings of the 
chariot, so as to thrill me (with joy) looks as if love 
hath sprouted (within). [ 11 ] 

Urvashi* — (Bashfully). Well friend, will you move a bit. 
Chitralekha—T cannot. 

Rambha —Come along—let us honour the royal sage. 

(All approach). 

King —Charioteer, stop the chariot. 

So that like the beauty of spring coming to the 
plants, she—this fair one—may hasten to meet her 
eager companions. [12] 

(The charioteer does as bidden) 

All—W e congratulate your majesty upon your 
victory. 

King —And your ladyships too (are to be congratu¬ 
lated) upon the recovery of your friend. 

Urvashi — (Helped by Chitralekha with her arm, alight¬ 
ing from the chariot). Friends come press me closely. 
Little did I hope to meet my friends again. 

(They quickly embrace). 

Rambha —May the King protect the earth a hundred 
Kalpas ! 

Charioteer —My lord, from the East is indicated the 
sound of a rushing chariot. 

And here is some one descending to the peak of 
the mountain from the sky—his armlet gleaming like 
heated gold, like a cloud (adorned by) lightning. [13] 

(The Nymphs look). 
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Axx —Behold ! it is Chitraratha. 

(Then enter Chitraretha ). 

Chxtsa&atHA —( Looking et the Kmg respectfully), ] 

congratulate you on the greatness of your prowess which 
auficeth to confer obligations on the great India* 

Kihg—A h, the King of the Gandhartas. ( A&gftting 
frem his ckeriet), Welcome. ay dear friend. 

(Thgy touch eeck ether's heeds ). 

Crztraratha —Friend, having heard from Narada 
that Urvashi was abducted by Keshin, India ordered the 
army of the Gandharvas to her rescue. So on our way 
we heard your panegyrics sung by the bards end now 
come to wait upon you here. It behoves you therefore, to 
meet Indra with us, taking her with you. Great is the 
service you have rendered to India. See, 

Formerly she was presented to Indra by Nara- 
yana—and now is she being presented by you, his 
friend, by rescuing her from the demon's violence. [14] 

King —Do not think thus. 

It is, indeed, Indra's might that enables bis friends 
to conquer his foes: the very echo of the lion's roar, 
as through the rocky caves it spreads (and deepens) 
appals the mighty elephants. [15] 

Chitraratha —That is proper. Humility is ever 
found the ornament of valour. 

King-— Friend, I do not think this a proper occasion 
for me to see Lord Indra. Do you, theiefore, take this 
nymph to my Lord. 

’ Chitraratha—A s my friend thinks. This way, 
ladies, this way. 
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(The nymphs set out ). 

Urvashz — (Aside). Friend Chitralekha, I cannot bid 
adieu to this royal sage even though he is my benefactor. 
Do you, therefore, speak for me. 

Chitralekha— ( Approaching the King ). Friend, 
Urvashi requests leave of my Lord to take with her to 
heaven, as a dearly cherished friend, your fame. 

King —Adieu, till we meet again I 

( All gesticulate flying up into the heavens ). 

Urvashi — [Showing as if she is impeded in her flight). 
Oh, this my necklace has got entangled in the thicket 
of creepers. (Turning round). Chitralekha, do ex¬ 
tricate it. 

Chitralekha— (Smiling). Seems too deeply entangled 
to be set free. Well, I will try. 

Urvashi —Be mindful of your words. 

{Chitralekha acts as if she is extricating it). 

King — (To himself). A kind turn vou have done 
me, O plant, by causing a moment's obstacle in her 
way. For thus I could behold her once a gain, with 
her sidelong glances and her half-averted face. rx 61 
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Charioteer—K oya 1 sir. 

Having hurled deep in the salt ocean the de¬ 
mon foes that offended against the King of the Gods, 
this Vayavya shaft now comes to rest in your quiver 
as comes the snake to its (wonted) covert. [17] 

King —Well then bring close to us the chariot, so 
that we might ascend. 

{The charioteer drives the chariot close to the King. 
The King acts ascending it. Urvashi sighingly looks at the 
King and departs with her friends and Chttraratha ). 

King —( Looking after her) What unattainable object 
doth Love attach one to ! 

This nymph of heaven bears off my heart for¬ 
cibly out of my body, as through the mid-region of 
her sire she flies; so flies the swan with a fibre from 
the lotus-stalk, the end of which is broken. [18J 

[ Exeunt Omnes]. 
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ACT. li. 


( Enter Vidushaka ). 

Vidushaka —Bursting as I am with the King's secret 
like a Brahmin with the presents he has had at some 
invitation, I shall not be able to set guard upon my 
tongue when in company. So I will bide here in the 
presincts of this Vimanaotsanga palace, but spairely atten¬ 
ded by people, until my friend comes forth from the 
council chamber. 

(Walks about and stands apart ). 

(Enter Nipunika, an attendant). 

• 

Nipunika —My Queen, the daughter of the King of 
Kashi, has bidden me: Girl Nipunika, since my Lord 
returned after his attendance upon the Sun, he looks 

absent-minded. 
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Do you, therefore, know the cause of his 
anxiety from his dear friend, the noble Manavaka. 
But how may I trick that fool of a Brahmin? Or rather 
a secret can rest no longer in his breast, than morning dew 
upon the point of a thin grass-blade. I will, therefore, find 
him out. ( Walking about and looking ). There is he sitting 
silent owing to some cause or other, the very picture 
of a monkey. So I will go to him. ( Approaching ). Arya 
Manavaka, 1 salute you. 

Vi dushaka. —Prosperity attend you ! (Apart). How the 
King's secret is bursting out of my heart at the sight 
of this wicked girl! ( Aloud) Well, Nipunika, where are 
you going leaving your practice of music ? 

Nipunika —Just to see you, at the Queen's bidding. 

Vidushaka —What are the commands of Her Majesty ? 

Nipunika —The Queen says that you have been ever 
a friend of hers, and therefore will not be indifferent to 
her in her present anxiety which is due to some unusual 
distress. 

Vidushaka— ( Guessing ). May it be tfiat my friend has 
done anything to offend her? 

Nipunika —Noble Sir, the King addressed the Queen 
by the name of the very woman who has been the source 
of his anxiety. 
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Vidushaka —( To himself). How has His Majestv let 
out the secret himself! What need that I should suffer 
by putting restraint upon my tongue ? ( Aloud ). What, did 
he call the Queen-Urvashi ? Ever since he saw her he has 
been out of his senses, and has annoyed not only Her 
Majesty but me also by setting his face against all 
recreations. 

Nipunika—( To herself). Here have I made a breach 
in the fortress of the royal secret. ( Aloud ). Noble Sir, 
what may I say to the Queen? 

Vidushaka— Say to Her Grace : •! shall endeavour 
to wean His Majesty from this (chase of the) mirage, and 
then will X see the Queen's face 

Nipunika —As the noble sir says. [ Exit ]. 

( Behind the scenes a bard ). 

Glory to the King! 

Your power and that of the Sun appear to us to 
do similar work—for you suppress the evil tendencies 
of your subjects all over the world as the Sun drives 
away darkness beyond its confines (for the benefit 
of the people); the Lord of luminaries rests for a mo¬ 
ment in the middle of the sky, and you too follow 
your own inclination in the sixth part of the day. [ i ] 

Vidushaka—( Listening ). My friend has left the coun¬ 
cil-chamber and is coming in this *very direction ■ so T 
will join him. f£jrrf] 

END OF THE INTRODUCTORY SCENE. 
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^ Enter King in a love-lorn condition and the Vidushaka) 

King —Ever since I saw her, that celestial one has 
enthroned herseslf in my heart to which access was 
given to her by the unerring shafts of Love. [2] 

Vidushaka — (Tohimself). Surely the poor (Queen) 
daughter of the King of Kashi must have been deeply 
annoyed. 

King—I hope you keep the secret entrusted to* you* 

Vidushaka— ( RuefuUy-to himself ). Alas i Alas I I 
am excellently tripped up by that wench. How else 
would my friend ask such a question? 

King —( Alarmed). How I you are silent ? 

Vidushaka—I have so ( effectively ) restrained my 
longue, that I cannot answer off-hand even your inquiries. 

King —Well done. Where shall I divert myself? 

Vidushaka —We shall proceed to the kitchen. 

King— What for ? 

Vidushaka —There the very sight of the preparation of 
the five kinds of dishes with all their materials put to¬ 
gether will be sufficient to dissipate all distressing thoughts. 

King — (Smilingly). There you will surely find much 
diversion, because what you covet will be at hand. But 
with my heart longing for an unattainable object, how 
may 1 find diversion? 
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VXDU6HAKA —Has the lady Urvashi seen my friend ? 

King—W hat then ? 

VlDUbflAKA —Why, then, I should think her not quite 
unattainable. 

Kino—‘R emember, this is your partiality for me. 

VidushakA —What Your Highness says only adds to 
my curiosity. What f Is she without a peer in beauty 
as I in deformity ? 

King—M anayaka, I assure you, words cannot paint 
the loveliness Of each part of her body ; so hear her 
( described) in brief. 

Vxdushaka—I am all attention. 

King —Her form is the ornament of ornaments, 
an excellent decoration of decorations, and, my friend, 
a standard of comparison to the (accepted) standards. [ 3 ] 

Vxdushaka —That ia why you have taken the vow of 
the Chat aka % yearning as you do for heavenly drink. 

King —To one smarting under love’s pain, there is no 
other solace than solitude. Do you, therefore, lead the 
way to the Pramadavana. 

VidushAKA—( To kimSetf). What help ! ( Aloud ). This 
Way, this way, my Lord. ( Walking about ). This southern 
breefe, as if deputed by the Piamadavana advances to 
greet you, its guest. 

\ 
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King —( Looking ). This is but a proper epithet lor 
this breeze. For, 

Impregnating this Madhavi creeper and making the 
Kaundi dance, he appears to me like a lover, as he 
combines in himself love (to one) and kindness 
(to the other )• [ 4 ] 

Vidushaka —Let your love also be such and no other. 

( Walking ) . Here is the entrance to the Pramadavana; 
please you to enter. 

King —Go ahead. 

( Both enter ). 

King —( Looking ahead ). Well, my friend, I was not 
right when I imagined that to enter this Pramadavana 
garden would yield relief to my affliction. 

For the thought of entering this garden so 
quickly to dispel my* anguish is (as vain as) the swim¬ 
ming against the current by one who is borne back¬ 
wards by the stream. [ 5 ] 

Vidushaka —How so ? 

King —Already the five-arrowed god has pierced 
my heart which is difficult to be withdrawn from its 
desire for the unattainable: what then when the 
mango-trees of the garden, whose pallid leaves have 
been blown away by the Malaya breeze, are 
showing fresh sprouts? [6] 

Vidushaka —Away with your lamentations! Before long 
this very Love will be agreeable to you by yielding you 
the object of yo\lr desire. 

King —I accept these words of a Brahmin. 

( They pace about ). 

Vidushaka —Let my friend notice the beauty of this 
garden (Pramadavana) heralding the advent of spring. 
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King —Well! I mark it on every tree. For. 

Here is the Kurabaka flower red at the tip like a 
woman's nails, and black at the sides; the young 
Ashoka bud charming owing to increased redness, is 
ready to burst (into flower); the new blossom of the 
mango is yellow at the ends as the pollen is yet 
imperfectly formed ; (thus) the Beauty of spring 
stands, my friend, between childhood and youth. [7] 

Vidushaka —The Jasmine-bower yonder, with its slab 
of marble, seems itself to present you with flowers which 
have been dropped down by the bees coming into con-* 
tact with them, and offers you welcome. Please you 

to favour it. 

King —As you please. 

(They walk about and seat themselves y 

Vidushaka— Now. seated comfortably in this place* 
you may dissipate your longing for Urvashi with your 
eyes captivated by these lovely creepers. 

King —( Sighing ). My eye, grown fastidious by 
looking on her charms, does not And any pleasure in 
these garden-plants with their branches bent, although 
they have now flowered.* [8] 

So, think of an expedient to secure me the object of 
my wishes. 

Vidushaka —( Laughing ). Well, the physician to the 
great Indra who was enamoured of Ahalya, and I to you 
-pining for Urvashi, both are madmen in this affair. 

King —Nay, do not say so. Genuine affection ever 
‘Counsels wisely. 

ViDUSHaka —Well, I will turn the matter over in my 
mind ; but then you must not disturb my meditation by 

your sighs. 
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{Vidushaka acts as if he is meditating ). 

KING — (Showing that he has perceived an omen , to 
himself). 

The damsel with her face lovely as the full-orbed 
moon, is far beyond my reach ; and yet here is this act 
of Love for some reason or another; for, all of a sudden, 
my mind feels relief as it would when the fulfilment of 
its desire was nigh [9]. 

( Feels hope revived within him. Enter Urvashi and 
Chitralekha in the air ). 

Chitralekha —Tell me, dear girl, whither we are 
going for some unknown purpose. 

Urvashi —How can you ask me such a question, 
friend, having chaffed me at that time on the peak of the 
Hemakuta , where owing to the branch of some plant I 
felt a moment’s obstacle in my flight in the sky ? 

Chitralekha —Are you going to meet the royal sage, 
Pururavas ? 

Urvashi—Y es, such my venture, and I have thrown 
to the winds all shame about it. 

Chitralekha —And, pray, whom hath my friend sent 
ahead ? 

Urvashi —Well, my heart. . 

Chitralekha —Think well, beforehand, yourself. 

Urvashi —Love leads me on : what is there to be 
considered ? 
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Chitralekha —Well then* 1 make no further question. 

\JltvASH?—Advise me, then, which way we should 
proceed, so that we may not meet with any impediment 
on our way. 

Chitralekha —-Have no fear, dear girl. Have nbt 
we two been made inviolable of the enemy of the gods 
by the revered preceptor of the immortals by imparting 
to us the mystic art of tying up the hair called 
the Aparajita ? 

'Uuvashi —How could I be so forgetful ! 

( Coming to the path of the Siddhas ). 

Chitralekha —Here have we come to the palace 
of the royal sage, the crest-borne gem of Pmtlfthana, 
which appears as it were to look at its own reflection 
in the waters of the divine Ganges, rendered particularly 
holy by her confluence with the Yamuna. 

UrvASHI— (Looking ). Rather it should be said 
that the heavens haye been transferred to another place I 
(Reflecting). Rut friend* where shall we find him~-that 
pitying friend of the helpless ? 

Chitralekha —Let us first alight in this Pramadavana 
which looks like a part of the garden of heaven, and we 
shall find out. 
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( Both alight ). 

Chitralekha — ( Looking with joy ). Friend, here 
is he expecting you, like the newlv-risen moon expecting ’ 
moonlight. 

Urvashi —( Observing ) My dear, does not he look 
more graceful now than when first he met my gaze ? 

Chitralekha — Quite so; well then, come along, let 
us approach. 

Urvashi —Let me for a while remain hidden by 
the power of the tiraskarini charm, and approaching him, 
listen. He seems to be talking something to his friend 
who is near, in this solitary place. 

Chitralekha —As you like it. 

( They do , as said ). 

Vidushaka —Well, friend, I have thought out a 
plan for securing you an interview with the person you 
love, although she is inaccessible. 

( The King remains silent )■ 

Urvashi —What woman thinks much of herself 

* 

(that she should hold out) evert when made love to, 
by him? 

Chitralekha —But why do you act the part of 
a mortal ? 
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Urvashi —But I fear too soon to know through 
my power. 

Vidushaka —Well, I say, I have hit upon a plan. 

King —Well then, tell me. 

Vidushaka —Let Your Majesty enjoy a nap, which 
will effect your union in dreams; or delineate a likeness 
of the ladv Urvashi and remain gazing upon the picture. 

Urvashi — ( With joy ). Be of good cheer, my timid 

heart. 

King—B oth are impracticable, (I fear). 

For the shafts of love are ever rankling inside my 
breast * how then can I enjoy sleep which in dreams 
might effect our union ? And even before I have com¬ 
pleted the picture of the beloved one with the lovely 
face, tears would surely not fail to start in my eyes, [i i] 

CHiTRAleKHA —Have you heard ? 

Urvashi— Ves I have; but that scarcely sufficeth to 
comfort my heart. 

Vidushaka —Well, my ingenuity extends only so far. 

ktNd —( Sighing ). 

Perhaps she does not know the very keen anguish 
of my heart; Or knowing my love through her superna¬ 
tural power, she but despises me. Let the God of the 
five shafts feel happy bv making my desires of union 
with that person void of anv pleasure on account of their 
fruitlessness. [ 11 ] 
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fkrftitef: | w 

Chitralekha— Have you heard ? 

Urvashi —Alas ! Alas! He takes me to be thus 1 I 
cannot confront him and give him answer; so I desire to 
make answer to him by means of a Bhurja leaf which I 
will produce through my power. 

Chitralekha—I agree. 

( Urvashi takes it in haste and does as said ). 

Vidushaka —( Seeing ). Holla ! What is here, in front 
of us, that looks like the slough of a snake ? 

King—( Looking closely ). This is some letter written 
upon a Bhurja-leaf. 

Vidushaka —May it be that the lady Urvashi, unper¬ 
ceived, has overheard, your lamentation and has sent 
this letter indicating therein her equal love for you ? 

King —There is nothing to which desires do not 
soar. ( Takes and reads it; with joy ). Very happy was 
your guess, my friend. 

Vidushaka— Please to favour me ; for I desire to hear 
what may be written on it. 

Urvashi—W ell said, sir; you have proved yourself a 
town-gallant. t 

King —Listen. ( Beads ). 

“ Lord, if I am indeed, what in your ignorance, 
you make me out to be, towards you who love me, how 
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is it that even the heavenly breezes are felt to be so 
hot to my body even while reclining on a bed of crushed 
Tarijata flowers ? [ 12—13 ] 

UrvASHi —What, indeed, would he say now ? 

Chitralekha —Has not he already said, with his 
limbs acting the part of the lotus-stalk ? 

Vidushaka —Fortunately now my friend has as much 
cause for comfort as I should have if I receive a present 
(just ) when I feel hungry. 

King —How say you ! cause for comfort ? 

This song of the beloved one, indicative of equal 
love, and charming in its import, which is put on this 
leaf, is, as it were, the face of her, with its upturned 
eyelashes and its bewitching eyes, coming close to 
my face. £ 14 J 

Urvashi —Ours, then, is a case of reciprocal love. 

King —Friend, the sweat of my fingers might soil 
the characters; do you, therefore, hold this my beloved's 
autograph. 

» 

Vidushaka —( Bolding ). Will the lady Urvashi, now 
when she has shown you the blossom of your desires, 
fail to show you the fruit thereof ? 
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facsMtS* I 

Urvashi —Well,friend, while I compose my heart which 
has grown faint at the prospect of meeting him* do you 
disclose yourself and say what is proper about me. 

CHXTRALEKHA—( Removing the Tiraskarini and ap¬ 
proaching the King ). Glory, Glory, to our Lord ! 

King —( With joy, ). Welcome, dear Lady. Fair lady, 

In the absence of that dear friend of yours, you 
give me no more joy than does the Yamuna, first 
seen at the confluence, in the absence of the Ganges. [15] 

Chitralekha —Well, the clouds come first, and then 
the lightening. 

Vidushaka —( Aside ). How I This is not the lady 
Urvashi; but the dear friend of Her Ladyship 1 

Chitralekha —Urvashi bows down her head before 
the King, and makes the request— 

King —What are her commands? 

ChitraLekha— That in her (former) peril caused by 
the enemy of the gods. Your Majesty gave her protection; 
she, therefore, prays that on this occasion, too, when 
fiercely assailed by love that has arisen “at your sight. 
Your Majesty should take compassion on her. 

King —Dear Lady, 

t 

You tell me that the fair one is pining in love* 
but you do not see how Pururavas is afflicted on her 
account. Alike is our request to the God of love; 
hot iron deserves to be welded with hot iron. [ 16 ] 
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Chitralekha—( Approaching Urvasht ). Come, friend; 
seeing that Love afflicts him /more relentlessly than he 
does you, I have become • the messenger of your beloved. 

UrvAShi— (Removing the Tiraskarini ). Ah, how 
suddenly have you deserted met 

Chitralekha—1 will soon see who deserts whom. 
But now offer you* salutation. 

Urvashi— ( Bashfully ). Victory to the King ! 

King —Fair Lady, 

Surely have I triumphed, since the word * victory * 
which from your lips has never hailed any other 
person save the thousand-eyed Indra, has now been 
used by you for (greeting) me. [ 17 ] 

( Takes her by the hand and leads her to a seat). 

Vidushaka —Fair lady, here is the dear friend of the 
King, a Brahmin, who remains unsaluted. 

( Urvashi bows to him smiling). 

Vidushaka— Prosperity attend you! 

(Behind the scenes a messenger of the Gods )— 

Chitralekha, hasten Urvashi. 

The Lord of the Gods, together with the 
guardians of the quartets, desires to witness to-day the 
play, (so) gracefully acted, which the sage Bharata 
has taught you, and which contains (all) the eight 
poetic flavours. [18]. 
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(Att Listen ; Urvashi gesticulates disappointment ). 

Chxtralekha —Has my dear friend heard the message 
of the Gods* messenger ? So take your leave of 
my Lord. 

Urvashi—I cannot speak. 

Chitralekha —My Lord, this person is subservient 
to another's will; hence by My Lord's leave she desires 
Hot to offend the Gods. 

King —( Composing his speech with great difficulty ). 
I do not wish to interrupt the task which your Lords 
assign you. Only do not forget me. 

(Urvashi gesticulates sorrow at the parting , and 
departs with her companion). 

King —( Sighingly ). In vain, indeed, are we now 
gifted with sight. 

Vidushaka —( Desiring to show the letter ) Why, this- 
( When half through the words — to himself). Why, bless 
me, I was so fascinated by the presence of Urvashi, that 
I did not mark that the Bhurja-leaf slipped unconsciously 
out of my hands. 

King —Friend, you were about to say something. 

t 

Vidushaka —Let not my friend yield to despair. 
Urvashi is firmly attached to you; she will not relax 
her attachment towards you. 
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King—M y mind, too, is filled with the same hope* 
For at the time of departing, she. 

Not mistress of her own person, seemed to lodge 
her heart in mine, free as she was to dispose of it, 
through her sighs indicated by the panting of 
herjbosom. [19] 

Vidushaka —( To himself ). How my heart trembles 
lest my friend should now mention that Bhurja-leaf I 

King —What shall now console my eyes ? [Remembering). 
Well, friend, give me the Bhurja-leaf. 

Vidushaka— ( Gesticulates despair ). Dear me, it 
not to be seen —has gone after Urvashi. 

King—A blundering fool, everywhere 1 Wijl you not 
search for it? 

Vidushaka —( Rising ). May bei it is here, may be* 
it is there. 

(Gesticulates searching it). 

(Enter Queen , the daughter of the King of Kasi , 
together with her retinue). 

Queen —Girl Nipunika, did you tell me the truth 
when you said you saw my noble Lord entering this 
arbour with the noble Manavaka ? 

Nipunika— Have I ever told a falsehood to 
my mistress ? 

Queen —Well, then, screening myself behind the 
creepers, I will just hear his confidential talk—whether 
what you me told is right or not. 
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Nipunzka —As the mistress commands. 

Queen —( Moving about ). Girl Nipunika what could 
this be that is driven along towards us by the southern 
breeze—looking like a tattered shred of a garment ? 

Nipunika —( Looking closely ). Mistress, this is surely 
a Bhuija-leaf on which are to be seen some characters 
when it is turned round (by the wind). Why, it has 
clung to the end of my mistress* anklet. How ! Shall 
I read (it) ? 

Queen —Read it to yourself. If there is nothing 
objectionable, I will hear it. 

Nipunika —( Doing as bidden ). Mistress, it is that 
same (story )-what looks like a scandal. It seems to 
me to be some song of Urvashi addressed to my Lord. 
It has fallen into our hands by the heedlessness of the 
noble Manavaka. 

QuEEN-Well then, I should like to know its contents. 

( Nipunika reads what was formerly read out by the King)* 

Queen—W ell, I will see this nymph-enamoured person 
here, with this very present. 

(She goes round the arbour along with her retinue ). 

Vidushaka —Well, friend, what do you see yonder at 
the edge of the pleasure-mound near the Pramadavana ? 
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King —( Rising ). Noble breeze of the south, the 
friend of spring, 

You may remove from the plants the flowery-pollen 
produced by spring for (scattering) perfume ; but why 
mainly rob me of those characters written through 
love by my beloved with her own hand? For surely 
you, who are known to have loved Anjana, know that 
a love-affiicted person lives on such means intended 
to solace his heart. [ 20 ] 

Nipunika—M istress, they are searching this 

very thing. 

Queen—I see. 

Vidushaka —O, I was deceived by a peacock-feather 
of the colour of a faded Kesara flower. 

King —So I am ruined everyway! 

Queen —( Approaching ). Noble Lord do not grieve. 
Here is the Bhurja-leaf. 

King—( Confusedly ) Oh, the Queen. Welcome, Queen. 

Vidushaka —(But) now it is the reverse of welcome. 

King — {Aside). Friend, how to meet the present 
(situation ) ? 

Vidushaka —How can a thief answer for himself, 
when caught with a portion of the stolen article on 
his peison ? » 

King—Q ueen, this was not the object of my search; 
but I was searching some other object. 

Queen —It is but proper to conceal one's good fortune. 
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Vidusbaka —Madam, quickly get ready his dinner, 
which will be an effectual remedy for his bile. 

Queen —Nipunika, how well has the Brahmin consoled 
his friend I 

Vidushaka —Madam, don't you see even a ghost is 
laid by dinner. 

King—B lockhead, how falsely you represent me 
as guilty 1 

Queen —It is not your fault. It is I that am at fault, 
since I stand before you even when my presence is dis¬ 
agreeable. I will go from hence. 

{Gesticulates anger and starts to go). 

King—I confess my guilt; be pleased, O fair one, 
curb vour resentment; for when the master is angry it 
cannot be but that the servant is at fault. [ 21 ] 

( Prostrates himself at her feet ). 

Queen —( To himself). I am not so light-hearted as 
to take his importunities seriously. But I am afraid of 
the remorse that would be caused by my incivility 
(Leaves the King, and departs along with her retinue ). 

Vidushaka —Like a turbid river in the rains. Her 
Majesty has gone off in (high) dudgeon. Rise. 

King —( Rising ). Friend, this is not unreasonable. 

The solicitations of a favoured person although 
full of hundreds of flattering compliments win not 
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touch a woman's heart In the absence of (real) love; 
just as a gem artificially coloured finds little favour 
with those who are the connoisseurs (of that art). [22] 

Vxxhjsbaka—T his is quite agreeable to you. For a 
person whose eyes are dazzled will not bear the lamp- 
flame in his face. 

Kjdg—D o not think thus. Although my heart is 
given to Urvashi, yet I retain my former regard for the 
Queen. Only I will face her courageously now, since 
she has so disdained my prostrations. 

Vidushaka—T alk not of your courage. But please 
to sustain the life of a famished Brahmin It is indeed 
(high) time to bathe and eat. 

4 

King —(Looking upwards ). Half the day is over. 

Exhausted by the heat the peacock now rests 

in the cool basin round the root of (yonder) tree; 

the bees tie snugly inside the Kamikara buds, having 

forced them! open at the top . the water-fowl leave* 

the heated water and lurks in the lotus-plant on the 

brink; while the drooping parrot in its cage in the 

* 

pleasure-house calls for water [ 23] 

(Exeunt Otnncs ) 

HERE ENDS THE SECOND ACT 
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ACT ni 

(Enter two disciples of Bharat a ). 

First —Friend Pallava, you were asked to cany the 
seat by our preceptor when he had gone to Indra’s palace* 
while I was left behind to keep watch over the holy 
fire. That is why I «isk ; Was the assembly of the Im¬ 
mortals pleased with the performance of our master ? 

Second —I do not know whether it was pleased or 
not. But then it quite lost itself in the various emotions 
of that play of Lakshmisvayamvara composed by 
Sarasvati. But— 

First —The rest of your sentence seems to imply 
that there is something wrong. 

Second —Yes, for Urvashi stumbled in her part. 

First —How was it ? 

Second —Urvashi who played the part of Lakshmi 

was questioned by Menaka who played Vamni's part 2 

Friend here are assembled the best men in the three 

worlds—the guardians of the spheres together with Keshava 

To whom inclines vour heart ? 

* 

First— What then ? 

Second—H er reply should have been * to Purushotta* 
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ma,' but instead, the words * to Funiravas' escaped 
her lips. 

First—T he senses are but the slaves of destiny. 
Was not our preceptor highly displeased with her 

Second —Yes, he denounced a curse upon her , but 
she found favour with Mahendra. 

First —How so ? 

Second —‘ Since you have forgotten my instruction, 
■you shall lose your divine place; ’ that was the curse of 
the preceptor ; Mahendra, however, at the end of the 
performance said to her as she stood with her face bowed 
in shame, “ The royal sage on whom you have set vout 
heart, my ally in battles, is entitled to my favour. Do 
you, then, as you desire, remain with Funiravas till he 
beholds the child you will bear him. '* 

First —This was like Mahendra who knows other 
men's hearts. 

Second —( Looking at the Sun ). In the course of the 
talk, we have indeed passed over our preceptor’s time o* 
bathing. Come, then, let us approach him. (KXrtini) 

END OF THE INTRODUCTORY SCENE 
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(Then Enter a Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain —As long as life is vigorous, a 
married man strives to acquire wealth, and afterwards 
relieved by his sons of the burden (of family cares) 
he takes rest; but to persons like us old age is a 
veritable servitude that sajjs the body every day ! 
Alas, for the duty of watching over women 1 { I ] 

( Walking about ), I have been told by tlie 
daughter of the King of Kashi who lias engaged her¬ 
self in a vow, that for the fulfilment of that vow she 
having laid aside all sense of pride, has already requested 
His Majesty's presence through Nipunika. 1 nave been 
now asked to make the same request on her behalf. So 
I will see my Lord who has now finished ‘ his 
evening -prayer. 

( Walking about and observing). The scene at the 
palace at the close of the day is certainly so delightful 
For here. 

The peacocks drowsing at the approach of night 
look like sculptured (figures) on tlieir perches; 
the pigeons on the terrace-tops arc scarcely 
disting shable from the incense that flows through 
the lattices : and the o Id matrons of the inner apart¬ 
ment ready to perform the customary acts (of the hour) 
are distributing in places adorned with flgwer-offer- 
mgs the auspicious lights of evening that are 
burning brightly. f 2 ] 

(Looking towards the curtain) -Ah My Lord is coming 
hither. 

Surrounded by the torches borne in their hands 
by the female attendants, he looks like a mountain 
moving because its wings are ttnclipt, that has the 
tall, thin, K&rnikara trees in fuil blossom on both 
its sides. * [3] 

I shall, therefore, keeping f\im within sight, wait 
for him. 

(Enter King as dmcHbtd and Vidushaka ). 

King—( To himself). 
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I c^uld pass the day without much difficulty as 
the cares of state drowned all anxious thoughts 
of love; but how am I to pass the night which, 
on account of the absence of any diversion, will 
be ( drearily ) long in its watches ? [ 4 ] 

Chamberlain — {Approaching.) Glory to our Loid ! Her 
Majesty requests : “The terrace of the crystal pavilion 
affords a glorious view of the Moon; so in the presence 

of My Lord I desire to wait there till the Moon enters 
the asterism Rohini.” 

King—N oble Latavya, say to the Queen. “(Do) as it 
pleases you. - ’ 

Cmambhrlaxn— As Your Majesty commands. 

( JO¬ 
KING—Friend, do you think it is really on account 
of a vow that the Queen undertakes these proceedings? 

Vidushaka—W ell, my view is that her ladyship, 
stung with remorse, wishes to efface the indignity with 
winch she treated vour prostration, under the pretext of 
her (present) vow. 

King ; —Y ou speak the truth; for, 

Proud women having slighted the prostrations of 
their lord, are subsequently filled with repentence; 
yet with all this they are secretly ashamed of doing 
any acts conciliating their beloved ones. [5] 

ViduS-HAka—T his way, this way, sir. Here, up the 
flight of ciystal steps gleaming ( white ) like the waves of 
the Ganges, do you, sir, ascend the crystal palace which 
looks so loyely at eventide. 

Kxng—D o you ascend first. 

(AH act ascending the flight of steps ) 
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Vidushaka —O, the Moon is just about to rise since 
the Eastern horizon, relieved of darkness is so lovely 
to view. 

King —You spoke the truth. 

For, now that the ( evening \ gloom retires before 
the rays of the Moon that is hid behind the rising 
mountain, the face of the East captivate? my eyes as 
though her ( masses of) hair are pound up. [ 6 ] 

Vidushaka —Ha! Ha! Yonder riseth the King of 
the twice-born, looking like a broken ball of sweets ! 

Kinc- -( Smiling ). A gourmet thinks of nothing else 
but food everywhere. 

( Bowing with folded hands) Divine Lord of the Night 

Bow to you w"ho dwell in the sun to enable the 
righteous to perform the religious rites; who regale 
the gods and the Manes with ambrosia; who destroy 
darkness prevailing at night, and who have placed 
yourself in the crest of Hara. [ 7 ] 

( Rises) 

Vidushaka —Sir, through this Brahmin to whom he 
communicates his words, your grand-sire bids you sit, 
that I too, may repose myseli. 

» 

King —( Saying ‘yes sits; looking at the attendants). 
-When the Moon shines splendidly, why the superfluous 
light of lamps ? Rest ye. 

Attendants —As Your Majesty commands. 

( Exeunt ) 
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King —( Looking at the Moan). Friend, the Queen 
will be coming after a while; so now* in this solitude t 
will describe to yon my condition. 

: 

Vidushaka—W hy, that is so manifest. But it is 
)x>ssible to keep up your spirits with hope considering 
the intensity of Urvashi's love for you. 

King—T hat is true; and yet severe is the agony of 
my heart. 

My "ond desire becomes more fervid as ( fresh) 
impediments Obstruct the pleasure of union, as the 
current of a river, checked by uneven rocks, splits 
itself into hundred streams. [ 8 ] 

Vidushaka —Since even with limbs attenuated you 
look more handsome* therefore, I argue .that your meet¬ 
ing with the beloved is not far distant. 

King — (Showing that he perceives an omen.) Friend 
my right arm by its pulsations soothes me that am 
heavilv suffering* like you with hope-inspiring words. [9] 

Vidushaka- -Surely the words of a Brahmin will 
never be falsified 

(The King is filled with hope revived ). 

( Enter in the air Vrvashi dressed as an Abhiearika 
and Chitralekha ). 

UrvAShi —( Looking at herselj ). Now dear Chitra¬ 
lekha, what say you t.# these blue robes of an Abhisarika 
thus scantily trimmed with ornaments? 
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Chxtralekha—W ords fail me to describe it. But 
this is what is in my mind Would that 1 were Pururavas l 

Urvashi —Dear, Love himself bids you-take me quick 
to that loved one’s dwelling. 

Chitralekha—H ere we come to your lover s palace 
which looks like the summit of Kailasa changed into 
another form 

Urvas —Know, then, through your power where he 
is, that thief who - has stolen my heart, and what 
employs him. 

CtfiTRALEKHA—( Contemplating io herself Well, I 
shall chaff her a bit. (Aloud) Friend, here he is in a 
place fit for enjoyment, happy in the company of his 
beloved whom he has obtained according to his wishes. 

( Urvashi expresses despair ). 

Chitralekha-- Child, but why any other thought about 
the company of the beloved ? 

Urvashi— (Sighing). My unkind heart becomes 

suspicious 

Chitralekha—H ere is the royal sage with his friend 
as his only attendant in the crystal palace. So come let 
us advance towards him. 

(They descend). 

King—F riend, how do the torments of Love increase 
with the night I 
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Urvasei— My lugut is all in a flutter at these dubi¬ 
ous words; let us, therefore, remain invisible and overhear 
his unreserved utterances till doubt be all dispersed. 

Chitsalekha—J ust as you please/ 

VxduSbaka—Y ou should enjoy the rays of the Moon 
that are charged with ambrosia. 

King —Friend, small is the power of such remedies 
to mitigate this malady. Mark, 

Neither fresh flower-beds, nor the rays of the 
Moon, ncfr sandal-smearing all over the body nor 
jewel-necklaces will allay the pangs cf Love; she alone - 
that woman divine can do it- 

Urvashi—A nd who else? 

King—O r secret converse regarding her can 
mitigate { the suffering ). [io] 

Urvashi— -My heart, now have you reaped the fruit 
of having gone over to him after deserting me. 

"Vjdushaka—Q uite so. I too, when 1 do not get a 
dinner of dainty venison, but feel a desire for it, take 
comfort in Speaking about it. 

Kty.—But you get that. 

VxduSbaxa — And you too will get it in a short time. 
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King— -Friend, I think that- 

Chitralekha —Hear, unsatisfied that you .are, hear. 

Vxdushaka—W hat ? 

King —This shoulder that was pressed by hers 
owing to the jolting of the chariot is the only limb 
that exists with reason; the rest is a mere burden to 
the earth. [i i] 

Chitralekha —Why do you delay now? 

Urvashi —( Suddenly advancing) Friend, although 
I stand in his presence, he deigns not to regard me! 

Chitralekha—(* Smiling ). O impatient one, you have 
not put off the Tiraskarini. 

(Behind the 

This way, mistress, this way, 

(All Listen ). 

(Urvasht and her friend feel despair). 

Vidushaka— Holla, the Queen is here: you had 
better be mute. 

King—Y ou, too. should conceal the expression of 
your face 

Urvashi —What may we do now, dear? 

Chitralekha —Don't you worry. We are invisible. 
The Queen of the royal sage wears R dress befitting the 
observance of a fast: she will, therefore, not tarry here long. 

(Enter Queen rviih attendants carrying 
materials of worship). 

Queen —( Walking about and seeing). Girl Nipunika 
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this union with the constellation of Rdbini yields new 
brilliance to the divine Moan. 

Attendant—D oes not His Majesty in the company 
of the Queen look so beautiful? 

Vxdushaka— 11 do not know whether became she is 
to offer a present* or beoftuse using 4ha o ccasi on of ths 
vow to lay aside her anger she (in fast) wishes to oblite¬ 
rate the recollection of her contemptuous treatment of 
your prostration-hut iler Majesty to my eyes looks very 

charming teday. 

> 

Klift;—( Imking ). Both are likely; but what yon 
said last appears to my mind to be the truth; her ladyship* 

Clad in white garments, wearing only ( a few) 
auspicious ornaments, and with ,tha tresses of her 
hair marked by the sprouts of holy Durva grass, ap¬ 
pears to be reconciled to me by Jt ler very bodily 
appearance which lias dismissed its haughty bearing 
under the pretext of a vow. [is] 

Queen —( Approaching ) Glory to my noble Lard I 

Attendants —Glory to our Lord 1 

Vidushaka—P rosperity attend your Ladyship! 

King—Q ueen, welcome. ( Takes her by the hand 
and leads her to a seat ). 

Ukvashi—F riend, how properly is she called *' Devi**; 
for she does not fall short of Sh a chi in dignity. 
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Chztraierha —Good* you speak without envy. 

Queen —I have to fulfil a certain vow with my noble 
Lord's help: bear with the moment's inconvenience it 
may cause. 

King —Do not speak thus. It is. Indeed* a favour and 
no inconvenience. 

Vxdushaka —Would that such inconvenience often 
befell, that I might each time receive presents! 

King —What is the name of the Queen's vow ? 

(Queen looks at Nipunika), 

Nipunika —My Lord, the conciliation of the beloved* 

% 

King —( Looking to the Queen ). if that is so, 

Then it is needless, O fair one, to wear this form, 
delicate as'the lotus-stem, with this vow. How, do 
you propitiate this slave of yours who eagerly seeks 
your favour! (13) 

Urvashi —Great indeed is his regard for her. 

Chitralekha —You simple one, these citizens when 
they transfer their affections to other women, become, 
indeed, very courteous (to their wives). 

Queen —( Smiling ). Such the effect of the vow that 
My Lord is made to speak thus. 
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Vidushaka—]F orbear, my friend. You ought not to 
oppose auspicious words. 

Queen— -Girls, bring to me the materials of worship* 
that I may worship the rays of the Moon that have 
streamed into this crystal palace. 

Attendant—H ere are materials of worship—sandal 
flowers and others. 

Queen —(Acting worshipping the rays of the Moon 
with sandal. flowers etc. ). Girl* offer these sweets used in 
the worship to the noble Manavaka. 

Attendant —As the Queen commands. Noble 
Manavaka, this is for you. 

Vxdushaxa— ( Taking the platter of the Sweets). Pros* 
parity attend your Ladyship 1 May your fast bear mani¬ 
fold fruits I 

Queen —My Lord, please to come nere. 

King—H ere T come. 

Queen —(Acting worshipping the King , and bowing 
with folded hands ). In the presence of these twin 
divinities—Rohini and the Moon—I now conciliate my 
noble Lord: henceforth whatever woman attracts my 
Lord's regard, or desires union with him, will be treated 
by me with kind complacency. 
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Urvashi —Welt I am scarce able to divine her pur¬ 
port# yet mightily do these words assuage the apprehen 
sions of my heart. 

Chxtrale aha—F riend, nothing will anymore impede 
your union with your love, now that it is assented to by 
this lady of such an exalted spirit, who is such a devoted 
wife 

Vxdushaka— {Aside). When the fish has broken 
loose from his hand the fisherman in despair says ‘ A 
meritorious deed would be recorded in my favour. \Alotta). 
What I Is His Majesty dear to you in that manner ? 

Queen —Fool, desiring to promote my Lord’s happiness 
I have resigned my own. Think from this whether he 
was dear to me or not. 

King —Yours the power to give me away or 
make me a slave to another. But I am indeed not 
what you—O timid one-doubt me to be. [ 14 ] 

Queen —You may be so or may not be so. I have 
accomplished the vow * conciliation of the loved one * as 
prescribed. Girls, now, come along. (Queen starts to go). 

King—M y dear. I am indeed not pleased it you 
leave me now and go. 
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Queen— My noble Lord, never before have I broken 
a sacred rule. 

( Exit Queen with retinue ). 

UrvASht—F riend, the royal sage is fond of his wife." 
and yet I am not able to reclaim my heart. 

Chxtralekha —But why should you despair and 
withdraw ? 

King — (Approching his seat ). Friend, the Queen 
indeed has not gone far. 

VidushAKA—Y ou may say whatever you wish, safely 
enough. You are fairly given over by her ladyship, like 
a sick man in despair by his physician. 

King—W ould that Urvashi— 

Ur v ashi—F ind her happiness to day I 

King —Herself concealed let fall the sweet music 
of her anklets in mine ear! Or that with her lotus- 
liands, as lightly she stole behind me, she veiled my 
eyes! Or descending to this palace and yet delaying 
to come through fear she were brought to me, step 
after step, with ( welcome ) violence by some clever 
friend * £ 15 ] 

Urvashi —Friend, let me grant him his desire. 

( Going behind him , cavers the King's eyes ). 

( Chitralekha makes a sign to the Vidushdka ). 

King — ( Showing that he feeds the touch ). Friend* 
this is that fair lady sprung from the lap of the sage 
Narayana 
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Vidushaka—-H ow do you know? 

King—W hat is there to be known t 

None else would give such delight to the body, 
afflicted by love, through the touch of her hand 
The Kumuda wakes not at the touch of the aolflr 
ray as at the touch of moonbeams. [16J 

Usvashi— ( Removing her hands and rising—slightly 
approaching ). Glory to the King! 

King—W elcome, fair one. 

( Makes her share his seat ). 

Chitralekha—I hope my friend feels happiness. 

King —Why it just comes to me. 

Urvashi —Friend the Queen has given (me) His 
Majesty. So I approach his person-like his loving wife. 
You will not regard me as officious—will you ? 

Vidushaka —How. has the Sun set to you even here ? 

King —(Looking at Urvashi). 

If you approach my person, because the Queen 
has presented me to you, who was it that first 
granted you permission to rob me of my heart ? [ 17 ] 

Chitralekha —Friend, she can proffer no reply. 
Now listen to my prayer. 

t 

King —I am all attention. 

Chitralekha —After spring, in summer, 1 have to 
wait upon the divine Sun. See to it, therefore, that you 
behave in such a manner that my dear friend does not 
long for heaven. 
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VxduShaka—W hat Is there to remember of heaven ? 
They neither eat nor drink in that place; bat they only 
mock the fish by not clotng their eyes even for a twinkle. 

King—F air lady. 

The heaven is a place of joy ineffable ; who can 
efface its memory? But Pumravas will be a slave 
unto no other woman than her. [ 18 ] 

Chitkalekha—I am beholden to you. Friend 
Urvashi, summon up courage and bid me adieu. 

Urvashi— { Embracing CJritrdUkha ). Friend, you 
will not forget me ? 

Chitkalekha— (Smiling). That I should rather beg 
of you now that you are united to my friend. 

( Bowing to the King, depart t). 

Vxdushaxa—I congratulate you on the accomplish¬ 
ment of your desire. 

KikG—It is true, I reach the'height of joy. 
See, I do not feel so blest by the sovereignty of the 
earth in which none holds the royal umbrella save 
myself and in which the royal edicts are illumined 
by the light of the jewels in the crests of the 
feudatories, as I do by obtaining the fair position 
of a slave to her feet! [ 19 ] 

Urvashi—I have no words tb give expression to 
sentiments dearer than these. 

King — [Holding Urvashi by the hand). How won¬ 
derful is the accomplishment of one's wishes^ giving rise 
to contraries I 

* 
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Those very moon-beams soothe my body* those 
very shafts of love are now agreeable to my mind; 
whatever, O fair one. was harsh (as if) through 
anger seems now to be reconciled to me through 
your union. [20] 

Uxvashi —I have wronged my Lord by causing delay. 

King—N o, not so. 

The joy that follows grief gains richer zest; 
the traveller who has been schorched by the fierce 
day can better t«ll how sweet is the shelter of 
the tree. [21] 

Vxdushaka — Well, sir. we have enjoyed the moon* 
light so lovely at night. It is high time now for you 
to retire to the inner apartment. 

King —Well then show your friend the way. 

ViduShaka —This way* this way, your ladyship. 
{They leave). 

King— Beloved, this is my request now. 

Urvashi —What is it ? 

KlNG-Dearest, before the fruition of my most 
cherished desires a hundredfold were my nights pro¬ 
longed I If that were the case .now that we are 
together, I would be happy indeed. [as] 

(Exeunt Omnes.) 

END OP ACT III. 
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Act IV 

( Enter Chitralekha detected in mind and Sehajanya), 

SahaJAmya— (Locking at Chitralekha) Your face, look- 
tag like a faded lotus-flower, speaks the sadness of your 
heart. Tell me, then# the cause of your distress. I wish 
to share half your grief. 

Chxtkalekka By the turn of service incumbent 
upon the nymphs, I was engaged in attending upon the 
Sun, and, therefore, I felt a deep longing for UrvasbL 

Sahajanya-I know your mutual love. Well what tbmf 

Chztbalsksa —Then desiring to know how it wee 
with her during all these days I put myself in contem¬ 
plation and discerned a calamity. 

SahaJahya — {Feelingly). Of what sort ? 

Chitralekha —Urvashi took with ' her the King, her 
companion in her pleasures, who had put the yoke ol 
the kingdom upon his ministers, and went to disport In 
the Gandhamadana Groves. 
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Sahajakya —That is indeed enjoyment as is obtained 
in such places. What then? 

Chitralekha— There, the royal sage looked intently 
at Udayavati, a Vidyadhara damsel, playing with (making^ 
mountains of sand on thr banks of the Mandakim, and 
that angered Urvashi. 

SahaJAnYA —That is possible; for intense love is so 
intolerant. What next ? 

Chitralekha —Then not accepting the apologies of 
her husband and with her mind darkened by the curse 
the preceptor had denounced her with, she entered the 
grove sacred to Kumara, which is forbidden to women. And 
after she had entered it, she was transformed into a 
creeper on the skirt of the grove. 

Sahajanya —There is nothing that fate may not 
assail. Alas! that such dire calamity should have all of 
a sudden befallen such affection l And, pray, what is. 
the condition of the royal sage? 

Chitralekha —He is in that sime forest passing days 
and nights in searching her. 

SahaJAnya —Friend, but such excellent forms do not 
tmdejgg misery for long. Surelv there will befall some 
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event making for reunion caused by some favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. So come along, let us worship the divine 
Sun* that is just about to rise. (Exeunt). 

END OP THE INTRODUCTORY SCENE. 

( Enter King dressed as an insane person ). 

King—H old, you wicked bend, hold Where axe 
you going, taking my beloved ? Ha, from the mountain- 
peak up-flying he rains showers of arrows on me. (Look¬ 
ing closely). 

This is a fresh cloud ready to shower, and not 
a haughty fiend girt in armour- This here is the hea¬ 
vens rainbow striding a vast length and not a 
(warrior's} bow stretched out, and this a pelting shower 
of rain that is so sharp and not a velley of arrows; 
while this is only a flash of lightning gleaming 
like a streak of gold on the touch-stone, and not 
my beloved Urvashi. [i] 

(Reflecting )—Where can the fair one have gone? 

Has she through her power remained invisible in 
anger? But she will not be angry long. Has she 
flown up to the heavens? But her heart yearns in 
ever fresh love for me. While even' the foes of the 
immortals cannot wrest her, while in my presence. 

Arid yet she is quite invisible to mine eyes 1 What 
fate is this? [a] 

[Looking into space , sighing ). Ah! How one upea 
another calamities whelm those whom once misfortune 
has assailed ! For, 

While all of a sudden I have suffered severance 
frqm my beloved which is unbearably painful, here 

the fresh clouds appear making the days so genial 
by mitigating their intense heat. £3 ] 
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(Laughing). Or, in vain do I bear all these troubles 
off my mind. For even the wise say that the King is 
the lord of time. Why should I not countermand the 
rainy season ? Or rather the signs of the rainy season 
are the only insignia that are doing me royal honour. 

Here the clouds spread my splendid canopy, shot 
with the gold of lighting streaks; The Nichula trees 
wave their (tufted) blossoms as chowries ; the peacocks 
growing clamorous, now that summer is gone, are 
my bards; while the clouds are the (rich) merchants 
that proffer me tribute of rain-showers. [ 4 ] 

But let it be. Why should I laud my paraphernalia ? 
So I will search that love of mine in this forest. 

(Looking ).—Dear me ? As I set about it here is 
something that aggravates (my troubles). 

This fresh Kandali plant with its’flowers streaked 
with red veins, and with water inside them painfully 
reminds me of her eyes with the tears starting 
inside them. [ 5 ] 

flow am 1 to know that her ladyship has gone hence 

If she were to touch the earth with her feet here 
in these woodland spots whose sandy soil is showered 
over by the clouds, then would I trace her lovely 
footprints marked with the Alaktaka dye, pressed 
deep in the soil at the back owing to the heaviness 
of her hips. [ 6 ] 

(Walking about and looking with joy ).—Here have I 
found a sign by which I can infer the way, the irate one 
has gone 

Here is the scarf covering her breasts, dark-green 
like a parrot's belly, which assuredly must have 
slipped down as in anger she stumbled on, and mark¬ 
ed by the tears of that fair one with a deep navel- 
tears which falling first upon her lips earned with 
them their red paint. £7] 
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(JLooMng closely). —How, this is fresh sward with the 
bdagopt insects! Where indeed can I get the ixxteUU 
fence of my love in this lonesome wild? 

(Seeing).— -Ah* here, perched on a stone in the rocky soil* 
height-looking on account of rain-showers, is a peacock. 
That looks (proudly) at the clouds with neck 
out-stretched and clamorous with rapture, his 
crest waved by the breezes blowing in his face. [8] 
(Apfrocking). —So I will inquire of him. 

O blue-necked peacock, with eyes white in the 
comers, have you seen my love-lorn lady of broad 
big eyes in this forest ? For her charms deserve your 
face. [9] 

How he deigns no answer hut simply treads a 
manure. What could have exhilarated him? ( Reflecting) 
Well I have it 

Owing to the disappearance of my love, hisbean- 
tifuL thick plumage, divided by the gentle breeze, is 
now without a rival; but where would be his boast 
before the excellent tresses of her hair decked with 
flowers, when loosened in amorous sport ? [ 10 ] 

Let be.—I shall not ask him, who seems to be 
happy in another's .misfortune. (Walking about). Here is 
a Koil sitting on the Jamba tree, her passions inflamed 

at the end of summer. She is a wise bird among the 
winged flook. So I will request her. 

They call yon the lover's mesaenger of love— 
the mfewib able to 'break down pride; do 

you, O sweet-tongued, bring my dearest to me, or 

lead me to where she is. [ XI 3 

What do you say? ‘How did she leave you when 

you were so devoted to her 7* Hear, 
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Angry I find her, but I do not remember to have 
even for once given her any cause for offence. The 
fond tvrannv that women exercise over those who 
love them aoes not require any deviation from love 
for them to get angry. [12] 

How now ! She seems to mind her own business and 
not heed our conversation. 

It is well said that Howsoever great another’s 
woe, a stranger will not be in the least affected by 
it Thus she disregards my request and lot speeds 
to yon excellent Jambu tree to dnnk the (luscious) 
Juice of its now ripe fruit, as one intoxicated (by 
the draught uf love ) to sip the honey of (roseate ) 
Hi* [13] 

Although it is thus, yet I scarcely feel angry with 
her as she nas the sweet voice of my love. Hence we— 

( Going about end listening ). Ah ! from the South I hear 
the jingle of anklets indicating the tread of my Love's 
feet. £0 I will proceed thither [Moving about). Oh, fie ! 

This is not the chime of tinkling anklets, but 
the cooing of swans who. seeing the space darkened 
with clouds, are filled inwardly with a longing to go 
to the Manasa lake. [14] 

Well, while these birds, filled as they are with a 
(passionate yearning for the Manasa lake, are not flown 
from the lake, let me get from them news about my 
Love. ( Approaching ). You, prince of aquatic birds. 

After a while, you will begin your journey to 
the Manasa lake ; forego the provender of lotus-stem; 
you will have that again. Do you first redeem me 
from despair by imparting some tidings of my 
beloved; for the good regard it- worthier to render 
kindly offices to the suppliant? than be mindful of 
one's own business. [15] 

Since he looks up he seems to say that in his Ion 
(ring for the Manasa, he has not marked her. 
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Well, O swan, if you have not seen my love 
with her arched eye-brows, on the bank of the lake, 
how could you. O thief, have wholly taken her gait, 
elegant through youthful pride? [ 16 ] 

Therefore. 

O swan, give me my Love; you have stolen her 
gait. He who is proved guilty as regards a part should 
restore the whole of what is claimed. [17} 

[Laughing ).—He has flown up fearing that a King the 
chastiser of thieves, is herb [Walking about). Here is the 
Chakrawaka with his mate. So I will ask him. 

O Chakrawaka. this wanior. here severed from 
his broad-hipped Love and filled with a hundred 
longings, asks you. [ 18 ] 

How does he say " Who ? ” “ Who ? ' Don't do that 
It seems he knows me not. 

The Sun and the Moon are my grandsires on 
both sides; while I am the self-chosen Lord of Urvashi 
and the Earth. [ 19} 

How. he keeps quiet! Well. I will remonstrate 
with him. 

If by so much as a lotus-leaf thy mate is screened 
from sight in the lake, thou wilt pour out thy plaints, 
all yearning for her. thinking her to be far-removed. 
Thus art thou apprehensive of thy mate's separation 
through thy fondness for her. Why, then, friend, 
dost thou seem so averse to giving me news about 
my Love, even when I am so distressed ? [ to J 

In every respect my fortune has oeen so perverse to 
me. So I will go to another region. ( Stopping atter 0 
atop). Well. I will not go 

4 
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This lotus, here, amidst whose petals the bees 
are sweetly murmuring, arrests me; it is thus like my 
beloved's face, murmuring protest at my somewhat 
rudely sipping its lower lip. [ai J 

Well then, I shall woo this honey-sipper sitting on 
the lotus lest 1 should regret when 1 go hence. 

Bee, give me the intelligence of that fair one 
with bewitching eyes. 

(Looking closely ). 

Or rather, you have not seen that fair Love of 
mine; for had you tasted the fragrance of her deli¬ 
cious breath, you would certainly have scorned the 
lotus. [ 22 ] 

1 will leave, then. ( Walking about ). Here is the Lord 
of elephants with his mate, resting his trunk on the stem 
of a Nipa tree. I will get news of the dear one from 
him. ( Looking ). Let him be. 1 should not be in a hurry. 

Let him eat the bough of the Sallaki with its 
newly-appearing shoots and its rich fragrant juice 
offered to him by his dear mate. [ 23 ] 

(Waiting for a moment ). Well, now he has had his 
meal; so I will ask him. 

Lord of elephants, charming with the pride of 
youth, have you beheld ( even) afar off that beautiful 
one, blooming with eternal youth, like the crescent 
Moon among (the stars of) women, her hair decked 
with the Yuthika flowers ? [ 24 ] 

( With joy ). I am ( mightily ) consoled by this kind 
and gentle roar conveying some intimation of my Love. 
And great is my love for you because of our likeness. 

For while they call me the lord of kings, you 
are the lord of elephants; your bounty sheds the 
frontal ichor profusely without break, while my wealth 
is lavishly showered on the needy; Urvashi is my 
Love among the jewels of womankind, and this 
gentle one your mate in the herd ; thus everything of 
yours accords with mine. May you, however, never 
know the pangs of severence from your beloved. [25] 
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May you rest in peace. I will go. (Looting at his 
side ). Here is the mountain * Surabhikandara, * particular* 
ly lovely and a loved resort of the nymphs. May it be 
that the fair one is to be found on it ledges ? ( Moving 
about and observing ). Oh, how is it dark? Well, I will 
see with the flash of lightning. What a ( sad) result of 
my sins that even the clouds are bereft of lightning I 
Still I will not return without making inquiry of this 
mountain. 

Does she, of close breasts, and full m the joints, 
and plump in the hips, resort the interior of this 
forest, sacred to love, O large-sided mountain ? I26] 

How is he silent? I am afraid he does not hear me 
being at a distance. I will approach him and ask him 
again. ( Walking about). 

O Lord of mountains, have you seen that lovely 
woman, beautiful in all limbs, in this charming forest, 
severed from me ? [ 27 ] 

(, Listening ; with joy). How* in the same order, he 
said *1 have seen'! May you, too, hear sweeter words than 
these. Where, then, is my beloved ? ( Hearing the .same 
words from behind the scenes ). Ah, bless me! This is 

only my voice reverberating from the mouth of the cave. 
(Showing despair). I am tired- So reposing on the hank 
of this mountain-stream I shall enjoy the breezes from its 
waves. My mind is chaxmed as I look upon this stream 
although it is turbid with fresh water. 

The rippling wave is her arching brow * the flut¬ 
tering line of birdsher girdle ; drawing along its foam, 
which is as it were her garment loosened through 
anger. it flows meanderingly, avoiding the many ob¬ 
stacles in the way, like my beloved who stumbles 
along as she remembers my faults; so surely that 
irascible one has been transformed into this river. [28] 
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WelL 1 will implore her. (Folding hi? hands). 

I am devoted to you, ever speak agreeably to you 
and have a heart that has never deviated horn love • 

*o what fault* even the slightest, have I committed 
that you fly from me so wholly yours 7 [29] 

Or, rather this is really a stream; for surely Urvashi 
will not quit her Pururavas for the Ocean. So let it 
be. Fortune crowns those who yield not to despair. So 
I wiH go to the place where the fair-eyed one was lost 
to me. (Walking about and observing). Ah, now I see 
this indication u to the way she took. 

Here is the Raktakadamba tree, one of whose 
flowers, uneven on account of its filaments being in¬ 
completely lormed and suggesting the end of sum¬ 
mer, was used by her to deck h«;r hair. *[30] 

( Observing ). I will now request the antelope squat¬ 
ting yonder to give me some intelligence of my love. 

That one, seen yonder, of black and variegated 
hue, looks as if it is a glance cast by the sylvan deity 
to observe the beauty of the forest [31] 

(Seeing). How, disregarding me, he has turned his 
face in another direction ? (Seeing). 

A doe approaching him was obstructed by her 
suckling fawn. So with a bent neck he is intently 
looking at her. [32] 

O Lord of the herd, 

Have you seen my beloved in this forest ? 1 will 
give you her marks, listen. Even as your broad-eyed 
mate looks charmingly even so does she cast beauti¬ 
ful glances. [33] 
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How* heedless of what I said he turns towards his 
mate I But that is proper; lor a reverse of'fortune sub* 
jects one to insults ; so from here-I-(WoJAtffg and looking). 
What is this to be seen in the rift of the rock ? 

This could not be a piece of the flesh of deer 
killed by a lion* since it is covered with lustre; 
nor is it a spark of fire for the sky has (just) rained. 

(Looking closely ); 

Ah, this is some gem gleaming like a bunch of 
Ashoka blossoms* and the sun seems to endeavour to 
clutch at it by stretching forth his rays. [34] 

How it captivates my heart! I will have it. 
Or rather my beloved whose hair fragrant with Man- 
dara flowers should be adorned by this (gem) is now 
lost to me ; why should 1 then soil it with my 
tears ? [35] 

(Behind the Scenes). Child* take it, do take it. 

It is the Samgamaniya jewel, sprung from the dye 
applied to Gauri's feet; when borne, it brings about* 
within a short time, union with the loved one. [36] 

King —Who is this that instructs methm? (Looking 
in space). Some holy ascetic living the life of a deer feels 
compassion for me. Revered sir, T am obliged to you 
for this advice. [Taking the gem). O gem of union. 

If severed as 1 am from her of slender waist* 
you unite me to her, then surely I will make you 
my crest-gem, even as Ishvara his crescent-moon. [37] 

( Walking about and observing). How is it that my 
mind is charmed even by looking at this creeper* albeit 
bereft of flowers? Or rather, it is proper it should charm 
my mind. This is 
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That slander one. and the tender leaves wetted 
by the clouds her lower lip washed by her tears; not 
decked with bloerom, as it is past its time of flower¬ 
ing. it is she with her ornaments cast aside; since the * 
bees are not humming to it, she has been silent in 
anxious thoughts. So it is that irascible one, who 
having spumed me, now seems to be stung with 
remorse. [38] 

I will therefore, press this likeness of my beloved to 
my heart. ( Embraces the creeper ). 

( Enter Urvmski at that very place ). 

King —( With eyes yet closed, showing that he 
Perceives touch ). Alu how the fever of my body is allayed 
as at the touch of Urvashi’s person? Still my mind mis¬ 
gives me, For, 

Whatever 1 fancy as belonging to my love turns 
to be otherwise a moment after. So will I not open 
my eyes.all of a sudden, (though) I recongnize my 
Love through touch. [39] 

( Slowly opening his eyes ) How ! my Loveforaootbt 

UxvASHX —( Shedding tears ). Glory to my Lord ! 

King—O slender one, while I was sinking in the 
darkness caused by your ldss, I have fortunately 
recovered you, as a person dead might recover life.[4o] 

UxvASHX' —With my senses lying hidden in me. 1 
witnessed the plight of my Lord. 
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King—I really do not understand what you mean 
by *' the senses lying hidden.** 

Urvashx—I will explain. But let my Lord forgive 

0 

that yielding to anger I wrought so sad a’ change in 
my Lord. 

King—F air one, you have not to beg my forgiveness 
For your very sight has brought gratification to mv soul 
together with the external and internal senses. Tell ine, 
how you could live without me so long. 

Urvashi —Let my Lord hear. The warrior God, vowing 
eternal celibacy, dwelt in the region, bordering on the 
Gandhamadana, called Akalusha; and he made this rule. 

King —What is it ? 

Uarvashx —Whatever woman entered this regiou, 
would be transformed into a creeper; and she would not 
be restored to her form in the absence of the gem sprung 
from the feet of Gauri. So, as my* memory was oblitera¬ 
ted by the curse of the preceptor, I forgot the rule pres¬ 
cribed by the deity, and not accepting your entreaties, 
entered the forest sacred to Kumara. And the moment 
I became a Vasanti creeper. 
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Klmg—E verything is explained. 

You who would regard me as gone away on a 
journey, when I would be merely sleeping , overcome 
by fatigue of love-dalliance, how could you (other¬ 
wise) bear long severance from me ? ( 4 i) 

Here then having learnt from the sage, as already 
narrated, this gem to be the cause of my reunion with 
you, through the power of this gem I recovered you* 
[Shows the gem) 

Urvashi —Oh, the gem of union l that is why I was 
restored to myself the imoment my Lord embraced me* 
[Takes the gem and holds it on her head). 

King —Hold yourself, O fair one, hold a moment thus* 

Irradiated by the glow of this gem placed upon 
your brow, your face looks as splendid as a lotus 
red-gleaming in the morning light. (42) 

Urvashi —It is a long time that we left Pratishthanaj 
surely the subjects must have been incensed against me* 

So come, let us return. 

King —As you command. Lady. 

Urvashi —How will it please my Lord to travel? 

King —Take me, O stately of gait, to my place 
on a cloud turned into an aerial car,* with the flashes 
of the evanescent lightning for its banner and the bow 
of Indra for the fresh paintings that beautify it. [43] 

( Exeunt Omnes ) 

END OP ACT IV 
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ACT V. 


( Enter Vidushaka who seems satisfied ). 

V idushaka —Fourtunately, my dear friend has now 
come back, after spenaing a long time enjoying with 
XJrvashi in the gardens of the gods, Nandanavana and 
others. Now he 'rules, well pleased with his subjects 
who treat him with honour and respect. With the excep¬ 
tion of his childless state, there is nothing wanting to 
make his happiness complete. To-day being an 
auspicious day. he has bathed at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Yamuna along with his queens and has 
just now entered his tent. So while he adorns himself 
let me partake of the first portion of the flowers and 
perfumes. ( Walks about ) 

( Behind the scenes) 

Alas! .Alas ( Here has a hawk borne away the ruby, 
taking it for a piece of flesh, the ruby which well would 
adorn the crown of our Lord’s dearest Queen, when I was 
taking it along in a silk-covered box of palm-leaf. 

Vidushaka — {Listening ). What a mischance l That 
was the crest-gem of reunion highly prized by my friend. 
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Tint is why* before finishing his attire, my friend leaves 
his seat and comes here. Sg I will approach him. 

( Then enter King with attendants in flurry ). 

King—Where is the winged thief that courts his 
own death and presumes to violate for the first time 
the dwelling of his own protestor? (i) 

A forest-woman—There is he hovering in the sky. and 
scratching it as it were, with the gem. the golden thread 
whereof he holds in his beak. 

King—Y es I see him. 

As quick he flies in swift circles, with the gem 
the golden chain of which is in his beak, the bird 
seems to be hemmed in a fiery ring, by the circle of 
its flashing lustre. ( 2 ) 

What indeed, is to be done ? 

Vi dusaka—B anish compassion in the present case. 
A culprit deserves tc be punished. 

King—Y ou counsel wisely. A bow, a bow. 

f Exit a Yavani—a bow-bearer 0 the King ) 

t 

King- Friend, the bird is not to be seen, 

Vidusaka —He has flown away in the south, this 
carrion-feeder that ought to be punished. 
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King—( Turning and looking ) Now I see. 

With the gem looking large owing to its flashing 
lustre the bird seems to adorn the face of the quarter 
as with an ear-ornament made of a bunch of Asoka 
flowers. [3] 

(Enior a Yavani, with a bow in her hand ) 

Yavani —My Lord* here is a bow with an arm-guild* 

King—What use is the bow, now? The vulture has 
flown beyond the arrow's reach. For 

That excellent gem, as it is carried further by 
the bird looks like Mars clinging to a strip of a 
thick cloudlet. m 

( Looking towards the chamberlain ) Latavya, say to 
the people in my name, 'Do you trade this thief of 1 
bird at night to his tree of perch/ 

Chaxbeklaix —As my lord commands. 

Vidushaka —Rest you my friend now. Wheresoever 
gone, this thief of the gem cannot escape your punishment* 

King—( Sitting along with the Vidushaka ). 

Merely as a gem I have very little regard for 
the precious stone snatched by the bird; but to this 
gem of union, I owe reunion with my love. [5] 

Vidushaka —Well, you have already told me so. 

( Enter Chamberlain bringing with him the gem and 
an arrow ). 

Chambkbiatn—V ictory to my Lord ! 
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Pierced by your anger turned into an arrow* the 
bird that deserved death, having thus met adequate 
punishment, has fallen from the sky together with 

the crest-gem. [6] 

( All express wonder ). 

Chamberlain —To whom shall this gem, cleaned with 
Water, be given? 

King —Ho, forester, purify it in fire and keep it in 
its box. 

Forestwoman—As my Lord commands. 

( Takes the gem and departs ). 

King—L atavya. know you to whom the shaft belongs t 

Chamberlain —There is some name inscribed upon 
it, but my eye-sight cannot distinguish the characters. 

King —Well, then, bring the arrow to me. 

( The Chamberlain does as bidden', the King reads the 
letters of the name and he is a father.) 

Chamberlain— -In the meanwhile, I will attend to 
my business. 

( Exit ), 

Vipushaka —What are you thinking ? 

King —Hear the name of the striker. 

" The arrow of Ayus, the archer who strikes at 
the life of his enemies, the son of Urvashi and 
Pururavas.” [7] 

Vidushaka —( With satisfaction ). I* congratulate you 
upon your having a son. 

King —Friend, how is this ? I have never been 
away from Urvashi, but for the interval of the sacrifice 
performed in the Naimisha forest. And I never marked 
that she was carrying. Whence then this child ? But, 
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During those days, her breasts had their nipples 
darkened, and her cheeks grew pale as the Lavali 
leaf, and her eyes were full of lassitude. [8] 

Vidushaka —You must not suppose that the heavenly 
nymphs betray the qualities of mortals* They can keep 
their doings hidden through their power. 

King —it may be as you say. But why should she 
have concealed her son? 

Vidushafa —Who can fathom the mystery of the 
celestial beings? 

( Enter chamberlain ). 

Chamberlain —Glory to our Lord ! a hermit-woman 
has come from the religious domicile of the sage Chyavana* 
with a boy, and desires to see Your Majesty. 

King —Usher both of them without delay. 

Chamberlain —As my Lord commands. 

(Departs, and then enters leading the boy with a bow 
in his hand , and the hermit woman). 

Chamberlain —This way, madam, this way. 

( All move about) 

Vidushaka — (Observing). Could this be the Kshatriya 
lad, to whom belongs the arrow that hit the vulture ? To 
be sure, he looks your image to a great extent. 

King— That is possible. And hence ? 

My eyes are dimmed with tears as they rest on 
him, my heart is filled with tenderness,, and my mind 
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becomes serene. Seized by a tremor, and my equa¬ 
nimity gone, I desire to clasp him close with my 
limbs. [9] 

Chamberlain —Revered lady, here pause. 

( The hermit woman and the hoy stand ). 

King —Hail, holy dame ! 

Hermit-Woman —Fortunate one, may you continue 
the line of Soma. (To herself) Ah, without being told, 
one may tell that the royal sage and Ayus are bound by 
ties of blood. (Aloud) Boy, pay your homage to vour 
father. 

(Joins his hands in reverence , still holding th* haw in them). 

King —May your years be many ! 

Boy — (To himself). If such my love on hearing that 
he is my father and I his son, how great must be 
the love of those who grew up fondled in the laps 
by their fathers ? [10] 

King--R evered lady, what brings you here? 

Hermit-Woman —Let my lord hear. This long-lived 
child was for some cause confided to my care by Urva- 
shi, the moment he was bom. The rites of birth and 
other rites proper to the warrior-lad have been duly per* 
formed by the sage Chyavana. After having learned the 
sciences, he has been trained to archery. 
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King—S o he had a protector indeed. 

HERMiT-WoifAN-Today while he had gone out to fetch 
flowers and wood with the boys of the ascetics, he acted 
in a way to violate (the sanctity of,) the hermitage. 

Vxdushaka— (Hurriedly ) How ? 

Hermit-Woman —They say that he aimed an arrow 
at a vulture that carried a bit of flesh and was 
perched on a tree-top. 

( Vxdushaka looks at the King). 

King —What next? 

Hermit-Woman —Then the revered Chyavana who> 
learnt about it, bade me ! return your deposit. So I wish 
to see Queen Urvashi. 

King—W ell, please, holy dame, take a seat. 

(The Hermit-Woman occupies a seat brought for her). 

King —Latavya, call Urvashi. 

Chamberlain —As my Lord commands. 


( Exit ). 

King —(Looking at the prince), tome, child, come. 

The touch of a son's person, they say shoots 
dcstasy through the whole body: therefore come and 
gladden me, as the moon's ray, the moonstone, [ill 
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Hermit-Woman —Child, gladden you* father. 

( The prince approaches the King and touches his feet). 

King — (Embracing the prince and placing him on 
the foot-stool ). Child, here is this Brahmin, your father's 
dear friend. Bow to him without fear. 

Vidushka —Why should he fear ? He has been f&mie 
liar enough with monkeys during his stay in the hermitage. 

Prince—F ather, I bow. 

Vidushaka —Fortune attend thee. 

(Enter Vrvashi and the Chamberlain ), 

Chamberlain —This way, Queen, this way. 

Urvashi — (Looking at the prince). Who is this* 
armed with the bow and seated on footstool, whose crest- 
knot is being tied by my Lord himself ? ( Looking at the 
hermit-woman). Ob, it must be my son Ayus, as Satya* 
vati's presence makes clear. ( Walks about). 

King —(Seeing Urvashi ). 

Here comes your mother boy, her gaze .intently 

fixed upon you; and her breast-scarf all wetted with 

the milk distilled through a mother's love. [12] 

» 

Hermit-woman—C hild, come, meet your mother. 

( The prince goes to meet Urvashi ). 

Urvashi —Mother, I reverence your feet. 
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Hwimit-Womam—C hild, ever may you retain your 
lord's highest regardI 

Piisce—M other, accept my salutations. 

Ukvashi —( Embracing the prince , whose fe&e is up¬ 
turned ). Child, may you ever please your father. ( Ap¬ 
proaching the King ). Glory to my Lord I 

King —To the matron, honour t Please to sit here. 
(Gives her half his seat ). 

( Urvashi sits ; all take their proper seats ) 

Hermit- Woman —This Ayus, who has been taught 
the sciences, is now old enough to wear the armour. So 
I have returned this deposit in the presence of your hus¬ 
band. So I wish to take my leave of you. For, my 
duties in the hermitage suffer. 

Urvashi —Having seen you after such a long time, 
I feel particularly eager (to see you). I am not able to 
give you leave to go. But it would be on the other hand 
unjust to detain you. So may you go now to meet again. 

King—M other, bear my reverence to the holy 
Chyavana. 

Hermit-Woman —It would be so. 

Prince —Noble lady, if ‘you are really going, will 
you not take me to the hermitage ? 

King —Well, child, you have already lived the life 
of a student. It is now time you enter the second order 
( the life of a householder) 

to 
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Heriut-Wouam—C hild, follow the bidding efyont 
father. 

Prince— Well then. 

Send me the peacock Manikanthaka whe n he 
will have grows his plumage, the peacock that 
feeling happy at my scratching him about the exeat 
would go to sleep in my lap. [ 13 ] 

Hermit-Woman —( Smiling ). That I will do. Peace 

unto all. ( Exit ), 

King—F air one. 

By this excellent son of y o urs, 1 think myself 
the first among fathexs like Indra by Jayanta, the 
son of Paulomi. [14] 

( Urvashi remembers end weeps )• 

Vidushaka— How all of a sudden • the face of my 
lady is veiled with tea s ? 

King—( Hurriedly ). 

When great joy has come to me through the 
perpetuation of my race why should you, my dear¬ 
est, weep, thus rendering superfluous the pearl-string 
by your tears that roll upon your heaving breast.? 

[ *5 ] 

( Wipes away her tears ). 

Urvashi —Listen, my Lord. I forgot awnile at the 
sight of this boy; but now the name of the great Indra 
Kring « to my mind the decree that pains my heart. 
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King —Tell me vb&t decree. 

Urvashi —-Formerly when my heart was lost to my 
Lori, I was bidden by the great [ndra— 

King —What was it ? 

Urvashi —"When this my dear friend, the royal 
sage, sees the face of a son that you will bear him, who 
will perpetuate his family, then will you again o om e 
back to me." So afraid of severance from my Lord, I 
secretly put him, the moment he was bom, in charge of the 
holy dame Satyayati in the hermitage of the sage Chya- 
vana, that he may be initiated into the sciences. Thinking 
that this day he is of an age when he might give joy 
to his father, she has brought him back— this my long* 
lived boy. So my stay with my dear Lord extends no 
further. 


(All gesticulate softest ). 

King— (Sighing). How hostile to man's happiness is 
fate! 


Scarce have I known the blessing oi a son. 
when my fair one is snatched away from me, as 
though the blasting lightning should* fall on a tree 
just when it revives from languishment in the blaze 
of heat, as the young rain descends upon it. [16 

Vtdushaxa —So this is how good fortune is followed 
by a series of misfortunes. 1 should think now that my 
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land should wear barks and betake himself to some 
holy forest retreat. 

Urvashx—W ill the King regard me—unfortunate that 
1 am—as one who has done her task, when I shall be gone 
to Svarga, now that I have got back my child who has 
finished his education 1 

Ring—N o. not so. 

It is dependence, which, making severance only 
too natural, does not allow a person to have his 
own way. Do you obey your Loid. For me, I will 
' resign my throne to your son Ayus and retire into 
the forest where herds of deer freely move- [17] 

Prince —It is scarcely meet that father should pvt 
an inexperienced bull to a yoke borne by a veteran. 

Ring—A h, child 

Even the cub of an excellent elephant soon sub¬ 
dues other elephants; the infant snake produces dead¬ 
liest poison; a king even in his childhood is en¬ 
dowed with power to protect the earth. It is nature* 
therefore, and not age that gives each this fitness to 
hear his responsibility. [r8] 

Latavya, bid, in my name, our ministers to prepare 
lor the coronation of Ayus. 

Chamberlain —As my lord commands. 

( Departs in sadness ). 

(All show as if thetr eyes are dazed). 

King — (Looking to tne sky). How, a lightning-dash 
in a lair dry t 
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Urvashi — {Observing). Afc, it is Narada. 

King —Ah, the holy Narada t Who with his 
matted hair bright yellow like a streak of Gocochana 
on a touchstone, his sacred thread pure as the crescent 
of the moon looks like a moving tree of heaven 
profusely adorned with wreaths of excellent pearls, 
and growing shoots of gold. [19] 

Bring materials of worship for him. 

Urvashi— (Bringing what is asked for). Here is offer* 
ing for the holy sage. 

(Enter Narada ) 

Narada —Hail to the Lord of this middle sphere! 
King — (Taking the offering from Urvashi and pre¬ 
senting it). Reverence to the sage ! 

Urvashi—M y homage to the holy one. 

Narada —Never be wife and husband disunited ! 
Ktng — (To himeelf) Oh, might this be i (Aloud, em¬ 
bracing the prince ) Child, pay your adoration to.the holy 

sage. 

Prince —Holy sir, here is Ayus, the son of Urvashi* 
paying his homage. 

Narada—M ay your days be many 1 
King— Please to honour this seat. 

(Narada takes his seat . Others , occupy their seats 
after Narada.) 

Narada—K ing, listen to the message of the greit 
India. 


King—I am all attention. 
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Narada —Indra, who knows through his divine p o w er , 
bids you who have made up your mind to retire to tho 
forest— 

King —What are his commands ? 

Narada —Sages, who can see the past, the future, 
and the present, have foretold hostilities between gods 
and demons. You are our worthy ally in the wars. There¬ 
fore, do not relinquish vour arms; and this Urvashi shall 
be your wife as long as you 2 ; ve. 

Urvaski— (Aside). A barbed arrow has been extracted 
from my bosom I 

King—I am subservient to the will of the King of 
the Gods. 

Narada —It is wisely said. 

Indra will work your good, and you too will act 
according to his wishes; the Sun sustains Fire with 
light, and Fire too with light nourishes the Sun, [20] 

(Looking to the sky)* Rambha, bring the materials for 
the coronation of prince Ayus as Yuvaraja. which great 
Indra himself has prepared. 

(Enter nymphs carrying in their hands the materials 
mentioned ). 

Nymphs —Holy sir, here are the materials of 
coronation. 

Narada —Let the prince bo seated on the holy throne. 

Rambha —Come here, child- (Leaas the prince to the 
seat ). 

Narada— (Pouring water from the ewer on the head 
of the prince). Rambha, complete the rite. 

Rambha — (Doing as bidden) Child, pay you adora¬ 
tion to the holy sage and to your parents. 
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( The prince bows in due order ) 

Narada—B lessing on you. 

King—B e you the foremost of your family. 

Urvashi—B e obedient to your father. 

( Behind the scenes , bards ) 

First Bard—-G lory to the young King. 

Like the Divine sage Atri of Brahman, or the 
Moon of Atri, or Budha of the moon, and our King 
of Budha, so do you be worthy of your father by 
your qualities which are dear to the people. For in 
your roost exalted family-all blessings have indeed 
reached their highest pitch. [21] 

Second Bard— 

Now royal glory shines more bright divided as 
it is between your father, the foremost of the exalted, 
and yourself whose fortitude is unshakable and who 
are so upright, like the Ganges whose waters are 
divided between the Himalaya and the Ocean. [22] 

Nymphs —{Approaching Urvashi) We congratulate you 
upon your son's coronation as Yuvaraja and upon your 
union, without fear of separation, with your husband. 

Urvashi —This happiness is commonto us sM.{Holding 
the prince by the hand). Come, child, pay ^our reve¬ 
rence to your elder mother. 


( The prince starts ). 

King —Wait. We shall all go together to her ladyship. 
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Narada —This installation as Yuvaraja oi your 
son Ayus reminds me ol the coronation of Mahasena 
by Indra* as chief of the heavenly host. [23] 

King —When so favoured by the holy sage* how 
could he fail to prove worthy ? 

Narada —What further favour would you ask of 
Indra? 

King —If Lord Indra is pleased with me, what more 
can I desire? Still let this be my prayer. 

( Benediction ). 

May learning and wealth* that oppose each other* 
unite in one common abode* which is ever so rare, 
to bring prosperity to the good. [24] 

(Exeunt Omnes ). 


END. 
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Appendix C. 

Text of Act IV according to the Northern 

Recension. 
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NOTES. 


ACT 1. 

The prologue. 

[ The play is introduced with the Prastavana or pm* 
logue which opens with the usual benedictory stanza calb* 
ed Nandi* after which the Sutradhara or manager makes 
his appearance on the stage. He then calls his assistant 
and tells him that as he is going to stage the new 
play of Kalidasa called ffctfrfafta, the actors should be 
advised to attend carefully to their respective parts. The 
Sutradhara then requests the audience to hear and wit* 
ness attentively the play of Kalidasa about to be staged. 
Just then the screams of heavenly nymphs crying for 
help are heard from behind the scenes. The Sutradhara 
concludes that the heavenly nymphs must be screaming 
and crying for help as their friend Urvashi has been ab¬ 
ducted by the demons. Thereafter he makes his exit ] 

In consonance with the time-honoured practice of 
Indian writers. Kalidasa opens his play with a benedic¬ 
tory stanza (the so-called «ns^)» invoking the grace of 
Shiva. According to the science of Indian Dramaturgy* 
an elaborate series of preliminaries (called the cfjfcfg) 
had to be performed before the actual commencement of 
a drama The last of these preliminaries was called the 
which consisted of a stanza or stanzas in glorifica 
turn of some deity. The sipft was regarded as the most 
important part of the so that although in the 

course of time the other preliminaries were conveniently 
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[I. I. — 

omitted in practice, the stpft was always attended to 
and religiously carried out (cf. Bharata: q q qq n rfi agr 

; T! 2 % I ?TOP3T^i 5TP^ MmS I M *! l). The 

two other plays of Kalidasa open with similar 
benedictory stanzas in praise of Shiva. The Raghu- 
vamsha too opens with a salutation tc Shiva. In the 
Meghaduta and KumarasambhaVa also, we come across 
several appreciative references to the same deity. All 
this would make it seem probable that Kalidasa was a 
votary of Shiva. But it must not be forgotten that al¬ 
though Kalidasa had a particularly soft comer in his 
heart lor Shiva, he was still by no means a bigot in his 
religious views. If we read Raghuvamsha X and Ku- 
marasambhava II* we find that his admiration for Vishnu 
and Brabmadeva was as great as for Shiva. Altogether 
he was a man thoroughly catholic in his religious per- 
suasions and by no means a bigoted fanatic. Vide Intro¬ 
duction p. V-VI. 

I. i. Construe: * (Ml fMmreSW* WJ* I 

srffeflciw fftr uuraferc: | «r: * PnRrt- 

nw i ft f fr: wg: ftrswr- 

HCT I %^T5^5-In the Upanishads. The Upanishads are 
tsalled %3fRT* because they form the concluding portion of each 
Veda* which consists of four parts, df$ir> ingJW, sfR i frf i 
and Chronologically, too, the Upanishads are the 

last compositions in the literature coming under each 
Veda. Doctrinallv again they represent the culminating 
phase of Vedic thought. — The Supreme Spirit, 

or Being, which is the one without a second 
as the Upanishads put it. fcRfK— who com¬ 

pletely pervades the two worlds viz* heaven and earth. 
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—I* i.] 

For this use of the root along with the absolutive 
form of another root cf. Shakuntala I. i sr ftfai|j| q n m 
faflT aqFWffam cf. also the Furushasukta (Rigveda X. 
90), stanza 1: fosrcfr tsi arafass. 

The Lord or Ruler. The word is derived from the root 
fa (II* A.) to rule + the suffix which we find also 
in such words as spur, etc. 3Rstffa*:--qr fa! 

an: fin: (*Rq?fa n i not signifying anything 
else, exclusively applicable to Him alone and none else. 
Other gods are called fa* only by sufferance and cour¬ 
tesy, but Shiva alone is called fa* with the fullest justi¬ 
fication, as he possesses all the qualities signified and 
Implied by that epithet. (sifa arafim- 

Sffrfl) ajannf&r ff; (an**) literally true, significant to the 
letter, cf. II. 17 infra: ipsrfs^: , 

where pqiJ?r^= 3 RRlflw 1 ffaftdMI " ll f | f S |: gggfw: — 
by spiritual aspirants (literally, those who are desirous 
of salvation) who have restrained the five vital airs* 
snw, and others. In Yogic physiology the vital functions 
of the body are analysed into the five vita) breaths of 
airs snw, aWR, s^R, and and the spiritual 

aspirant is recommended to hold these under control and 
to regulate their movements while practising abstract 
contemplation, igijsg is a desiderative adjective from the 
coot used in the sense of a substantive, within 
l.e. in the mind or heart 9 R% m). faoi%4tagg *i:^ 

This compound may be variously explained : (1) far: 

4Hfaqt* I: fat I faTOffafal:, I ( 2 ) fa# arffaftm 

fat I faroffafa?:, §: HWT: I (3) fafa arffaftfa 33 *: I 

(4) fa*I *1%:. afa: («siFf) W ffiwit 1 means 

the same as a rf faw - the path or way of devotion, sftu 
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by itself means abstract meditation. from the root 
fgL It literally means that which stands, that which is 
stationary. Hence, immovable, eternal, abiding. As an 
epithet of Shiva it means the Eternal One. ft&SRTRl «RQ— 
May he conduce to your highest good i.e. salvation. 
ft&RTO means that which has nothing superior to it, 
hence the highest welfare or spiritual well-being in the 

form of Iftagr. faSw (i.e. sfftqqri) TOirat TO 
or according to the ‘ The 

final tf in this word is laid down by Panini V. 4. 77. 

Li.i. —At the end of the benedictory stanza. 

*F<f is defined as *srfa: qmmgps: »• a. 

stanza of the form of a salutation or benediction which is 
suggestive of the story of the drama. It is called ; y p ft 
because it is a source of delight to the gods. cf. tpq f SSa 
fWUt flWRFftfa The commentators 

and others take special pains to show how the stanza 
of our play hints indirectly at the subject-matter, 
refers to Pururavas, the hero of the play; sqro fart fort 
hints at his world-wide reputation. The second line of 
the stanza suggests that Pururaval alone deserves the 
title on account of his unique prowess. The words 
in the third line are supposed to hint at the 
fact of Urvashi having of her own accord decided to 
seek his company. The commentators proceed in the 
same strain to show that the remaining expressions in 
the stanza are suggestive more or less indirectly of the 
subject-matter of the play. But it must be said that 
such attempts on the part of the commentators are 
purely fantastic, and one wonders if the author of the 
play ever intended the stanza to express such a 

deeper meaning as the commentators try to read into it. 
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L 1.2. ^ the direction of t he tiring or 

gieen room. The word fosr means here 
^qfig j jm aq^the space behind the scenes, where the 
actors dress themselves and do their toilet, nrRq Tbit* 
is a term of polite address used by the Sutradhara in 
addre ssing his assistant, cf. ^jrsft i|R: 5 *^?** 
info » and also I 

HlfoSt q i fiqpSHWftfo I 


1. 1 * 3, qifofo (or according to wqfo *nfoffo) 
—the assistant of the Sutradhara. The word is derived 
from qfo$+the suffix erer (in the sense of n* 

) qfo5 TO <nfo$: ^ trar qffapfo: l If » however 
we adopt the form qi fo f fo , we shall have to d erive it 
from qfo4-+«f(^). vide Panini 1V * 29- and 
He is characterized as follows by TOT in his snaftTO- 

fgraroJ <tp5 
qifofe: 

I. i. 4. ^na—Exalted sir. When an inferior person 
addresses his superior, he uses the word to; cf - thc 
quotations given above under info *• I>6 * dra * 

matic composition, play, 5 Wrii: t 

singular is used here for the plural. We have a variant 
reading : vstfmr: sm\: 1 Here sffH would mean a dra¬ 
matic composition and spfbi would. mean ^theatrical 
representation. The Nimayasagara Ed. reads qft®r*?qi SENS 
TO TOSIW^ T . In this case would mean a 

dramatic composition abounding in emotional flavour. 
TOOT* s* «n«* I All these leadings are good l in 
their own way and it is difficult to say which is the 
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^ Assembly i. e. the au d ien c e or spectator. 

esfryfH We know from the that wm, 

ilfts, * 5 ^ 3 * etc., were among the p r ede ce ss ors of Kali- 

< * aaa * fltsfc.spfts% I This is virtually equal to 

. sm& * Therefore shall I exhibit on the stage. 

• Therefore' i. e. because the audience have many a 
time witnessed the plays of former poets, 

The title of our play is explained in two ways: (i) fa* 
** sa ). Hare 

<W is taken as a name of 3*t«tr (fawsf: $<RW: fal 
S&T <tara: l «R^)f), although there is no authority'for 
taking the word in that sense, beyond the (tradi¬ 
tion or convention) referred to by The form is 

explained on the analogy of such formations as 

etc. Vide Psnini IV. 3.38 (2) ffciN 

(»rcn*'T) «?s«n «n ?nn eifaptr «nz*n | on the 
analogy of art Smw i| $.n<*H. . I" the former case the title 
would mean ( The drama of Pururavas and Urvashi,* while 
in the latter case it would mean * The drama of Urvashi 


won by valour/ The latter way of explaining the title 
is open to the objection that the rescue of Urvashi by 
Pururavas, although it starts the action of tne play, is 
by no means its central theme so as to justify its giving 
the name to the play after itself. Whatever the way in 
which we explain the title of the play, the hidden 
allusion to the patron of the poet is unmistakable, cf. 
C. 13 - 5 (frwraffot spfo nsri* ) and I, 15. 1 (arg&o: WS 
fgeaWOTK:), where also there is a similar secret allusion 
to the patron of the poet. 1$ Ft® tft I 

which has not been staged here-to-fore. For sfTSd wo 
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g«t in the Northern Recension the reading sjtefc, ifte* 
is only a variety of <nm. For the technical meaning of 
the term, see Introduction* Technical Names, XXVI. 
I* i- ii. stF&ftvn*!.—the noble audience. The word «n$r m 
itself means noble or honourable, ftps is simply an 
honorific addition, cf. Ranganatha : ftww fm- 

I. 2. srwfirg-sm: Ml «: uroft | 5 m means au 
humble request, a petition, iwfttt means a servant, 
a supplicant, courtesy, regard, generosity of dis¬ 
position. g*sr: ^g^r: i sfi (stom:) 

tufggw | ^ Wg*TR: I 3 ^ means *fip|TT 
or the plot of the play, means fauf-woik, 

dramatic composition. 

I. 2. i. -Behind the scenes. Here means 

curtain or scene. q^rqifi^ - a friend, one who is favou¬ 
rably disposed, a sympathiser. jj%: unimpeded move¬ 
ment. - Through the sky - along the surface of 

the sky. I. 2.6. an osprey-what is called Titavi in 
Marathi. It is a bird often found in the vicinity of 
rivers and lakes and is only too well-known for its shrill 
and yet plaintive tone. cf. XIV. m qftftPS «mr- 

ft-HRiwq firm jsto i ; also maRftirmV.20 
MwfajfeMfrlitMK: I After I. 2.6, the Nimavasagara 
Ed. gives an additional stanza: iftTHt gjp rc tls r qzq^FTT 

****$« n* i mumnT ft 

•rrS: mfim: I Vide Introduction, p. XII. Rang¬ 

anatha comments upon it. Katayavema passes over it in 
silence. The stanza contains three guesses put forward 
by the Sutradhara in the process of identifying the 
mournful sounds, which he has only recently heard. It 
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is only after these probable guesses that he comes to the 
definite knowledge that the sounds in question aw the 
wailings of the Apsarases. That the stanza is an inter* 
polation is quite evident from the improbability of the 
Sutradhara indulging in three guesses one after another 
especially when he has heard a shrill and plaintive cry 
(as of an osprey) indicative of some one in distress. Fur¬ 
ther the wording of the stanza is very faulty* especially 
because in the first two lines* the particle Ifc has got 

to be supplied. I. 3. Construe: 

law ftm gw m ftqfatFn ttten, am: an>( 

amtOt »W: arc»i asafrt I means not “The wile of a 
god,” but “ A divine or heavenly woman or a nymph”, 
cl g<KM I used in this very sense in 1.18. 

(source) zp&y; or 33^: (birth, springing into existence) 
^ I mmm—oi the friend of Nara. jtk* mv mm:, 
according to 2W I Panini V. 4.91. wKRg 

means jfRTCW. m and ;f Tr w < n were two great sages of yore* 
who used to practise penance together and were great 

j 

friends of each other. In later mythology ^ came to be 
Identified with Arjuna and *nropr with $wr or f^ag. ^ 
and wiKig w figure amongst the *5% or poets of the Rig- 
yeda. In regard to the sage HRW”I 3 it is said that while 

he wcs practising austere penance, Indra, alarmed at his 

penance, sent a band of Apsarases to him in order to entice 
r&d seduce him. The Apsarases came to him and tried 

best to allure him by their seductive charms. itRluw, 
however, was not to be lured away by these, and he put 
them all to shame by producing from his thigh (gflg) a 
damsel of surpassing beauty, whom he sent as a present 
?< Indra. cf. I. xa. infra . This damsel was none else but 
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5^, sod she is therefore called here -mi, L _»> _ 
^'-Tirnn.^' *** * W{Rm ~ Kjlbera “rd^not’sw!^ 

approached l^ha 
a w fa (predicate) W “ **« 

rtfAt *\i£ESr 

JS5J *2*J* e “ emies of °>e Sods i. e . fi? STns.' 

^ 011 com P an y of Apsarases. The Apsarases 

are so called because they are believed to have sprun® 

*T * ™ Ur of thc «*■» when it was churned by the 
gods and,demons (an water^from 5 to wove, to start) 

*=*& ones for help or protection. This reading is to 

***’ **" * direc % ^n* o» what 
mean «• Cries in a'riT* 8 Were for ‘ W ^"ould 

fore ve^ U ei d Plt u e r rt r mer " "* WOuM * “«* 

caUed' 3 OT LTT'Zl he PrelUde or P ro l°Bue. It is also 
“ ued anger or Introduction. The «»»» i. ^ , 

kmds_The one that we have here in our play is^*, 

—ama £<£*■ *- ^ 

the main scEirg, 

The first Act is easily divisible into six scenes 

as follows :— 

(i) FIRST SCENE Ik the sky. 
for beta and who are C ryh» 

ia%Ks:^ 
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meet 3333^ and inform him of the nature of the outrage. 
Pururavas at once sets out in pursuit of the demon. 

(2) SECOND SCENE : On a peak of the 
Hemakuta Mountain: 

The Apsarases in the meanwhile descend from the 
sky on to a peak of the Hemakuta Mountain and rest 
there for sometime awaiting the King's return, specula¬ 
ting about the chances of his success in rescuing Urvashi 
from the demon when they see in the distance the 
returning chariot of the King in the sky. 

(3) THIRD SCENE : In the sky, near tk peak of 

the Hemakuta; the king moving in His chariot. 

The King makes his appearance in his chariot along with 
333ft and ftn&tli. The King and Ereftj S eU try to comfort 
and cheer up 333ft, who has fainted away on account of 
the outrage done to her. After some time 333ft regains 
her consciousness and learns from her friend that 

she must thank King Pururavas for their deliverance from 
the demon. The King and Urvashi exchange mutual 
glances and straightway fall in love with one another. 

(4) FOURTH SCENE : Peak of the Hemakuta. 

3HI, an d HtreRlT are very much delighted to see 
the King return triumphant and unhurt along with 
333 ft and 

(5) FIFTH SCENE : In the sky and then on the 

ground; the king's chariot still in motion. 

At the command of tjie King, his charioteer lands 
the chariot on the peak of the Hemakuta and drives 
over the uneven regions of the mountain to where the 
Apsarases are waiting for the King, 
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(6) SIXTH SCENE : On the peak of the hemakuta. 

While the Apsarases and the King are rejoicing at 
Ihe rescue oi and are congratulating one 

another, the chief of the Gandharvas, who was sent 

by India with an army to rescue Urvashi on learning about 
her abduction by Keshin from Narada, descends upon the 
peak of Hemakuta, having learnt on his way about ‘the 
deliverance of TJrvashi by Pururavas. He offers his con¬ 
gratulations to the King and requests him to see India. 
The King, however, declines the request, whereupon 
leaves with the Apsarases. Urvashi departs slowly, with 
a parting glance at Pururavas. The latter also makes 
his exit in a sad and depressed manner. 

1.3- 8 nfrtftfpp*—Just returned from (t. e. 

after performing) attendance upon the Sup. —At¬ 

tendance upon, service. It appears to have been the practice 
of King Pururavas to pay visits to the Sun—his great 
grand-father on the mother’s side—from time to time and 
to wait upon him. King Pururavas, although a mortal* 
had access to heaven and his assistance was called upon 
even by Indra whenever a war with the demons arose; 
•cf. 1 .4.7. and V. 19.20 ff. infra . The reason why he men* 
tions his own name and speaks of himself as haying just 
returned after waiting upon the Sun, is to inspire confidence 
in the minds of the frightened Apsarases. They already 
know the fame and the might of Purftravas arms. cf. 
1 . 4 .7-9 and I.4.13 below. 1 .3. 11—are&q violence, out» 

rage. 1 . 3.12 ft <p:.uproot 'But say in what way 

(fegsftg have your ladyships suffered from the de 

mon’s violence V Pururavas wants to know the exact nature 
of the outrage committed by the demon or demons, before 
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be can dart off in his pursuit of the same. 
is an impersonal construction, meaning f^cT: 1 

I* 3. *9- m*ut 5nprt rriNw—Indra, the 

lord of the gods, is always represented in classical mytho¬ 
logy as being Jealous or intolerant of an excess of penance 
practised by any one on earth. He at once sends down a 
band of nymphs in order to entice the person practising 
penance into vice and immorality. This is a trait in 
India's character often referred to in the works of Kalidasa, 
cf. Shakuntala I. arffer tr^ I an* 

Raghuvamsha VIII. 79 cN: 

5 pcj 1 af^TO 1 sgwf- 

a weapon delicate enough in appearance but dangerous in 
its consequences. Indra’s usual weapon is his 331 or bolt. 
But is is extremely hard, while 3 4 3 ft * s a very tender 
weapon in the armoury of Indra. gc3Ti&r.' ‘One that obscu¬ 
res or eclipses, puts to shame or throws into shade,* 

* Obscurer.* —of Laxmi the goddess of wealth and 

beauty. 1.3. 21. —seen by accident or chance 

i M e. seen all of a sudden, unexpectedly, cf. ri i cs f qqg 
III.19.32 qwiffrg gq t: qffaSfr t; also Raghu. VII. 23 
and Kumara VII. 75. —Having f%^Ki foe 

her second 1. e. together with 1 cf. srWt 

above (1.3). qtj: 3 p£to: i (m) path, becomes qpf 

at the end of a compound according to Panini V. 4. 74 

1 • Was taken captive.* 

is a gerundial formation from (m. captive) and 

the root qf to seize + the suffix 01555 ( ), according to 

Panini III, 4. 45-46 ^ \ 4,41^5 

The meaning is the same as (stanza 3 above), 

niften wflffi- eCq a fr 1 1 .3. * 3 - W 1 W: Villain, 
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wretch, miscreant. 1.3.24 q g ffr rfo In the North-eastern 
direction, ^q: w f^i: aFTOiw grs <p>CK:| 

Vide Panini II. 2.26. 1.3. 25 Qqj^ ; Distress, fear. 1.3,27 
Worthy of. becomi>ig s= ^f^ | 2ftni^i Re- 

moved from Soma (the Moon) only by one degree. 
Pumravas was the son of Budha and the grandson of 
Soma (the Moon). Cf. III. 7. 2. and V. 21 below. 
f**: aRR 5ZR55TM 9?^r i The Nirnayasagara Ed. 

reads which is evidently secondary since it 

simplifies the sense of Moreover our reading 

is supported by VRX&ft. 

1.3.31. trqrnft f^g Tne direction presided over by 
IrrH * e. Shiva, the North-east. Cf- above, 1.3.24. 

1.3. 32 literally “ Oh long-lived one I" The word 

is used much in the sense of “ My lord, ray dear sir.” 
I* 3- 33- The stage direction (gesticulating 

speed of the chariot) is used because actual speed such as 
is described in the following stanza is impossible on the 
stage, and has therefore only to be gesticulated. 
cfWT: gTOC The son of Vinata, wife of Nashya- 

pa, t. e. Garada. who is regarded as the king of birds 
and is perhaps the fastest member of its class, an fl r qfrw - 
I shall approach «. e. overtake, started in ad¬ 
vance of me t. e. having the start of me. spqrin 

The offender against Maghavan i . e. Indra. This refers to 
the demon Keshin who had kidnapoed Urvashi and thus 
offended against Indra. 

I. 4. construe: spft W taw. T*m 

| SRRrtj aP*m SRnlB SRTRfa I 3»UPl«W. 

wftnfa *«i4W4< smt or 

IV 
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wrw3z.*3Wft 3 §TF%3 «ft Hwi: i 3*#W53t 3sr?: 
The heavy clouds (gg as an adjective means, solid or 
heavy) that are being reduced to powder under the pon¬ 
derous tread of the horses. ^3^ dike the particles of 
dust. 3|h grffts rise or are rising before the chariot. 

333q(-the rapid revolutions of the wheels. 
BRFflfo in the intervals of the spokes. 3R m. means the 
-spoke of a wheel, srk ft. means space between or in¬ 
terval. SKMtifa means, therefore, the interstices between 

the spokes, sfmm gRflcfte -produces as it were an¬ 

other series or set of spokes. Any one who has observed 
a revolving wheel will remember that the space between 
the spokes becomes less and less as the rapidity of the 
revolutions increases, so that at la^t the number of spo¬ 
kes appears to be doubled or trebled. Hence it is said 
here that another series of intermediate spokes is produ¬ 
ced as it were, by the revolutions of the wheels, 
gffftqr—‘The long (tall), chowries (fixed on the heads of 
the horses as ornaments). The singular wwt is used for 
the plural. gR* means a mass of the bushy tail of the 
deer, used as an ornamental fan, a chowri. 

(singular) is used for the plural 33^:3 f gg*qfrffiN l 3 «*q ( 

4 Motionless as if they were painted in a picture.* The 
idea is that on account of the wind produced by the 
high speed of the horses, their tall ornamental chowries 
were held erect and motionless. Cf. grfcFJ I. 8 fgc^qgr- 

| the banner-cloth, gg %RT; 

stands straight*, even, level, without a single fold upon it. 
333ft 3 5 tP% 3 between the top of the flagstaff (3 
and its own skirt (gp3). But for the powerful wind «pro- 
duced by the high speed, the banner-cloth would have 
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fallen down parallel to the flag-staff. Here, however, it 
is held in an out-stretchea and horizontal position on 
account of the wind produced by the high speed* We get 
a various reading for in the first line* 

Ranganath explains it as follows: 

Mis^ l ^Qjqsfqf znf^r means u Behave like par¬ 
ticles of dust*' (^53^ anwtfsff, 3T | ) Kalidasa 

is very fond of giving realistic descriptions of rapidly mo¬ 
ving objects. Cf. 1-7 (the high speed of a deer), 

1.8 and 9 (the speed of a chariot), VII.8 (an aerial car 
making a rapid descent to the ground). I. 4.2. 
sftqr- To the spot pointed out (by us to the King) i.e. 
the |«Ff»zf$rcvT. I. 4-4- The nymphs were all this while 

in the air and hence the stage-direction that they gesti¬ 
culate descending to the mountain-peak. 

I. 4.7. " Whenever hostilities are immi¬ 
nent." sqf^RT: (approached) (gjj) ^ f Like 

Pururavas, Dush^anta also was called upon to help the 
Gods in their hostilities against the demons. Cf. Shakun- 
tala II. 15, VI 29, 30. f% 5 f' 3 g% 4 lfl§-—" At the head of his 
victorious or conquering forces." 

I- 4 *H‘ 1 “ Having its deer-embla¬ 
zoned flag proudly lifted on high.** («) means •* A 

flag-” "A flag having the figure of a deer upon 

its cloth." The flag is proudly lifted up a w fad or 
(v. 1.), because the king is returning victorious. 

*■ 5 - *fhs. ” Oh timid one," fSrc5N*#T ifon fg qf^or: i 
iMark the humility of the King in attributing the delive¬ 
rance of Urvashi to the all-saving prowess of Indra. 
Vide 1.15 below, wg: Large eye.” Singular 
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again for the dual, jgjjgs? (*)» " Morning ”, "Dawn”, ••Day¬ 
break.'* qftfsft "Lotus plant'*. The Nimayasagara Ed. 
reads “ This reading has the 

advantage that fiqre g ft exactly corresponds to ^ 
The night is to the lotus plant what the 
demon's violence is to Urvashi. But then, as Mr. Pan¬ 
dit points out, by itself does not match well 

with As each of the two readings has one 

point of advantage, it is not possible to decide which is 
the better. 

I. 5 - 1 - —” Whose vital activity 

consists only in her hard breathing” " Alive only 
because she is breathing out.” means "Breathing 

or respiration.” Ranganath reads: 

“Who is supposed or believed to be living only on acco¬ 
unt of her hard breathing.” *jgr "Consciousness”, 
gfaq^—“To recover consciousness, to come to one's self.”' 

I. 5.4. Adverb, "Powerfully”, "Exceedingly”, CL 
glfag ff l f. 2 qssqqft fafe fl W T H. I and ibid III 
Ki I The Northern Recension adds here the sta¬ 
nza etc., which we have given in our In¬ 

troduction p. XII. It contains almost the same idea as 
that of stanza 6. 

I. 6. Construe: q^ | ager: igmweari fTi («^) w- 

wHy ftq i flf fr w fr t (w§) * am. 

(•nR) mft i 

ipnmi trot “ Her heart tender like a flower.” 
This is *>e subject and qn (tremor) is the object 
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3*3—-"Whose stem is delicate like that 
of a flower/' seems to mean here “ Structure, con¬ 

struction/* ** Whose structure is as delicate as that of a 

flower/* Cf. Meghaduta 1 9. “$§roc^.....9PRftiq. 

| n (n) " Yellow sandal." Here •• Paste or 

smearing of yellow sandle." “Heaving up 

and down between her breasts.*' The Nlmayasagara Ed. 
reads this stanza as follows:— 

g*sfa * fgrefra \ 

Although the expression is more direct than 

the word spoils the whole sense and so 

the reading has to be rejected. 

I. 6. 1. —" Compose yourself.** 

3 R t^ | ^si qq Sffarrffc—“ You strike me as if you 
were not a nymph, although you are really one.*' ftgtksn 
means to say that in being so much overpowered by 
fear Urvashi behaves like a human being rather than 
like an Apsaras, who in her nature must be above fear. 
ST^imafo— " Comes to herself, regains consciousness/* 
I. 6. 4. ST f rf flg auqpi7-"To recover consciousness." 

t- 7* Construe : xft: fg, 

erf% Ttarqsms*? mi wit 

^dg: 3 RT: I 

hsw |rrg^: aiflh: " Like the flame of a noctur¬ 
nal fire." gfus; gjr: mi: m I 

“ From which the smoke has been mostly removed or 
or from which most of the smoke has bees removed." 
fbt:<RPW>§Fn—" Turbid on account of the tumbling in of 
the banks.” mi —“Regaining-her natural clearness 
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or purity." 9R|: (=fsfif) rj%r guswro “ Almost relieved 
of her mental stupor." The suffix has the sense of 
“Almost* for the most part." Cl Panini V. 3. 67. 

I Thus • *. gwmrar. 

We get a v. L gm q wi which conveys the same sense as 

I* 7- I- Asm “ Of good cheer* cheerful/’ ggiw: 
" Wretched, vile, accursed.” “ The oppo¬ 

nents or enemies of the Gods." fdfttg literally “The thrice 
ten " is a name of the Gods collectively. Mallinatha on 
K u m a r III. i. explains the word as : aufWT: 33F 

“Whose number is thrice ten." 

I. 7. 4. f% | Marx the naturalness 

and extreme innocence of Urvashi’s question. As soon 
as she hears that the demons have been defeated* she 
most naturally thinks that India and none else must 
have been the cause of their overthrow. 

“By the great Indra who saw (the whole thing 1. e. the 
outrage committed by the demons) by means of hit 
divine power (spur).” *5 efow* W*sr TOOTC# l 

I- 7- 9< 99 3F&—Urvashi thinks that in com¬ 

mitting an outrage-upon her* the demons have obliged 
her, for how could she otherwise have had the privilege 

of seeing the King* and coming in such intimate contact 
with him? 

I. 7* n. SffKtar “Completely recovered.*' “Come to 
herself." mg etc. Vide notes on 9 HW TOEHW 
etc. above p. 7. 

I* 8. eiWWi y : “ Of lovely light." 

“ In creating." srmft: “ Acted the part of the 

creator" 3 expresses the sense of ruess or conjecture. 
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(Cf. 32 titaft). tiaftmra: '! Cupid, who excels in the 

graces of love, or who joys or revels in love and love 
alone*” qg: ipj $fg 1 g*l f W mm “The month 

which is a repertory of flowers 1. e. the venial season-*- 
*P rin «-” yJtajRWWT: I g*wt gfif: "The ancient 

ascetic* the ascetic of yore” referring to the sageinnaw, 
who is supposed to have produced Uxvashi from his thigh. 

” Made blunt or dull by his constant lucubra¬ 
tions over the Vedas.” “ Whose curiosity 

has been weaned away from the pleasures of the senses.” 
ftahrar: wnfH jh g g %rn m I The idea is : Urvashi, being 
a damsel of surpassing beauty, presupposes & creator 
equally beautiful and charming, so in her case either the 
Moon or the Vernal season or the God of love himself 
must have been the creator, and definitely not that old 
sage ivroaw, who has lost all zest for sensual pleasures, 
on account of his constant application to the study of 
Vedas. Cf. mmttmn I. 21. 

wifir w m q gt w 


I. 8. 3. em a q ffft—** Who has given os protection from 
danger." «ppt (a) means •• Security or protection." 

I.9. Construe: | mrfi, *** «npmut: ifk 

Ufugar hmH g: ufo Mar fan mtpsm 1 mi- 

h fHftw fap I mwi “By chance, accidentally" 
ipq—** FiruitfuL foitunate, luckyit is the opposite of 
qvwr “ barren " (Cf. gfg in Marathi and Gujarati.) qft 
%gT "Stood within the Sange of the eyes." ggggg; "Full 
of deep longing." mb&fX'.-mk cfttf a«. " Whose af¬ 

fection for you is ever fresh." fftyq (a) "Friendship or 
affection " from qp^"A friend." 
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I- 9 -i- ajfiN l flU —"Noble, dignified/'3*31^—“Speech, 
maimer of address." 3OT[~The Moon is believed 
to be a repository of nectar or ambrosia, if £3$ rTCd—» 
“My heart hastens or grows impatient." 

I. to. --“Released from eclipse." m«aR- 

STHT^i n tf: "Who has regained 

his clearness." 

I. 10.1. Chitralekha wants to direct Urvashi's atten¬ 
tion to Rambha and Sahajanya who are standing on 
the summit of Hemakuta. Urvashi obviously understands 
her meaning, but all the same she continues looking at 
the King with steadfast gaze and says ** 3^^: 
jtf 5 PJRf?wnt£ I" These words apply to the friends of 
Urvashi as well as to the king. Urvashi does this in order 
to draw the attention of to her own feelings 

as regards the King, and she succeeds m calling her 
friend's attention to that fact. For in 1 .10.4 asks 

her " %: ” Showing thereby that she has become 

aware of Urvashi's state of mind. 

I* xo.7. foircmpffcTCT: (to be construed with 
“Standing in the vicinity of the constellation fg^nWT. *’ 
fifcflRT! is the sixteenth lunar mansion consisting of two 
stars. Pururavas who is accompanied by and farsf- 
%HT is compared to the Moon accompanied by the two 
stars of the f^rTOT constellation. Cf. HI. " ftapf 

I. 10.12. si^nftdT—" Brought back or restored to us." 

I. 10.15. Sahajanya means that the demons are 
really so powerful that there is every reason why they 
should rejoice at the victory and safe return of the King. 

I. 10. 18. whgnj ‘sqfSfcgr—“Acting as if he recei- 
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ved a jolting of the chariot-wheels.** fcqqwdK: “Beseem 
upon an uneven (nigged) surface.’* wusi-V* *** iR- 
"Not vain, not futile.'* is a particle expressing joy. 
I. n. Construe: ^ *rt ( ) »R: Wm tfRli : 

■ftfor «dnQfSkn *p: (*fi%£r aifRdfife * *«rt$rrt— 
"‘Jolting of the chariot’*. irtbfflifrtft seems to be ellipti¬ 
cal for “Whose hips are round like the wheel 

of a chariot’*, “Fair, beautiful.*’ Cf. IV. 18. 

) ufirt to to— 

“So as to cause horripilation on the body.** We have 
to supply before 3f$f(?T ZT3%3f«ft i The construction 

is : art art:. * T d f &R aifferftsr I “ That 

my shoulder was touched by hers so as to cause horri¬ 
pilation upon the body seems like the sprouting of love.** 
The fact is that at the thrilling touch of Urvashi’s 
shoulder, Pururavas felt a horripilation upon his body. 
This horripiUtion is fancied by the poet to be the sp¬ 
routing of the future tree of love. Cf. for this represen¬ 
tation of the emergence of love as the sprouting of the 
tree of love, qraflwfilfipr IV._ i. The Nimayasagara Ed. 
reads: « I 

Uffid || Katayavema reads: 

for affftd In this case would be 

an adjective qualifying This reading gives a sim¬ 
pler grammatical construction. 

I. ii.a. ffcifi) toi: sraft “Hove a little further** 
Urvashi says this because she feels rather ashamed 

that her shoulder should have brushed against that 
of Pururavas. 

I. ii* 5 * TOTOH’.—“Let us honour or greet or pay 
our coneratiilptions to.’* 
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I. 13 . aw* “So that." 4$ “Having beautiful eye- 
bfows", "Fair". nlS|; —“Hay join her friends." 

rffc “ Vernal beauty “ en£ 4 t (spit: ^ ffl&ft) 
#4 Of the season (viz. Spiring)** i. e. ‘‘Vernal**. 

1. 12.7. used adverbially—“Hard, powerfully* 

closely.** 

m 

I. 12.10. asFTOaffsr “For hundreds of Kalpas.** WV 
is a fabulous period of time equal to 1000 Yugas or 432 
millions of human years. qftg^T qig fiR TI —One would 

naturally expect here ufqsitf: qfgfcren ; but that is prohi¬ 
bited by Panini II. 3. ^9. * 1 

!• 1 3 - 3 - 4 * “Sufficient to oblige the 

great India*** “Capable of laying the great Indra under 
obligations.** —“The greatness or excess of 

valour. ” 

f: “Touch each other’s hands.** Tou¬ 
ching or shaking or holding by the hand was a mode 
if greeting among Hindus of ancient times. Mr. Pandit 
gives the following quotation from the WWW < |<M X. 65.51 
iftarent qwtw w tifoftB » fiWRi gamM ^ 

q^qfiRTf; II which mentions the practice of gfqng . 

I. 13-10. sRit l “In the mean-while." vfff “Abard, 
minstrel or panegyrist." panegyric in vena 

beginning with some such word as ornamented 

with alliterations and containing all the eight cases of 
Nominal Declension." To give the reader an idea of 
what a iJ i qVq i y i is like, we quote in hill the following 
tfanza from the <K|<qi of «gi ft- 

i onw 

m: n tw w nfe r wn tor titoi ^ataropjc w*t ftw- 

tro I, inn u cf. Raghu. IV 78. 
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where Mallinatha explains the word as follows: av* 
mm: I. 14* 50 TOwWWH, etc. vide Notes 

on 1. 3 above. HfRriMFRTO. TO3 F I is a title of Indfa. 
means a god in general, and n qw t. means “ Lord of the 
Gods”, i. e. Indra. In the Rgveda, the are the 

storm-Gods, and Indra is their lord; hence he is called 


L 15. " Shatters or pats to flight.** Mark 

again the modesty of the King. Cf. I. 5 above, and 
Notes ad. loc. 

I- i5-i- aT3?%«: fWRforc: means “Humi 

Uty, modesty, freedom from pride or vanity.” fitestreftl? 
"The ornament of valour. ” In choosing the word 
ffiKJj alone of all those that express the idea of valour 
(e. g oftt?, etc.) the poet no doubt wants 

to make a hidden allusion to the name of his patron, 
the illustrious Cf. also 1. 13.4. and Note on 

the title of the play, under I. 1.4 above. For the idea 
Cf. JftfiRRPS 82. tffrfojT mn: ! 

I- 15-9- & ^ spt 11 "Be you my mouth” i. e. 

"Speak for me or on my behalf.” 

L 15-13* forcwftftw wmm* 

This is a round-about way of asking for the permission 
of Pururavas to depart “ I wish to take your fame to 
the world of Indra " means "I wish to have your per¬ 
mission to go away.” 

I* 15*15 TORlt Mr. Pandit compares the 

French expression *'au revoir- 

I* 15- 17 * "Acting as if her flight 

{3*rcw) was suddenly obstructed. 

1 We have a very parallel situation in Shakun- 
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tala Act I, where while Shakuntala is about to leave 
Dushyanta* her foot is pricked, by a thorn and her hark- 
garment becomes entangled in the branches of a fine. 
Th|s is of course intended by the poet to enable the 
heroine to cast a parting glance at the hero, qcwdt 
"A single string of pearls.” 

I. 15*20. s* erg am 1 y ff gaftm %n * u dnlia- 

fekha says this smilingly She of course intends 

to convey the idea that Urvashi has fallen desperately 
in love with Puraravas. 

I. 15. 23. cm eneg. 3 T 1 HH: \\ " Remember these 

words of yours/' referring to qfttir mm, U Urvashi 
asks Chttralekha not to forget her promise (expressed in 
the words “ wig, mm, |”) to help her in her love 

lor Pururavas. Cf. U. 9.6-7. below. 

I. 16. ant«i^sn —According to V. S. Apte this expre¬ 
ssion means “Having her eyes turned towards their comers.” 

TO GT ll arrbr m. means •'The comer of the 

eye.” The expression would therefore ultimately mean '‘Ca¬ 
sting side-glances." Rangan&tha takes mqfn in the sense of 

Cupid (the bodiless). awfofo ll mesas then, 

“ Having love-darting eyes.” gs nfa 9 m “ Once again for 
the last time, this day.” 

I* 17- ife re a is an irregular expression 

having the sense : yr ffranKPtHl it We come across many 
such instances in Kal dasa's works. CL Raghu. VI. 20 
mftyiwf ll Mallmatha observes: 

u fa gaift mmm, **m: u A missile 

weapon (shaft) presided over by the deity mg/’ The 

idea b that the missile weapon is to be hurled against 

the enemy with a spg or incantation eddremed to the 
Qed Ulg. 
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I* 17. 1. gifim *' Bring here.*’ 

i-17* 4* n g&fr «ff5#firo& 3$r g4- 

\\ “ Bent upon the unattainable " ». e. ‘'Cau¬ 
sing one to long for an unattainable object." 

I. 18. fqg: ipqit "The middle footstep of her 
father" «. e. the sky. We have seen above that the 
sage sfrcftOT was the father of Urvashi. In latter mytho¬ 
logy this STTCraw was indentified with f^ig. Here ftg: 

means f|a{|; ^4 11 " The middle foot¬ 

step of Vishnu." In the Rgveda ftag appears as a per¬ 
sonification of the sun who is said to traverse the whole 
world in three steps. These three steps refer to the 
three stages of the sun in his daily march from the 
East to the West. The first step corresponds to the rise 
of the sun on the eastern horizon; the second to the 
zenith position of the sun at midday; and the third to 
his setting behind the western horizon. Thus the second 
or middle step of fipag means the sky. In classical My¬ 
thology also the sky is regarded as the second (or mi¬ 
ddle) of the three steps that took in the 4f4MH?1K. 

The sky is, therefore, often called in Sanskrit. Cf. 

Raghuvansha XIII. 1. awwr: 315513^ gqg: V3 fiwiM 
flrnfRR: n V$\ —"This heavenly damsel". qjrn— 

"The fibre or filament in a lotus-stalk". 


ACT II. 

[ The Second Act opens with an introductory scene- 
technically called 113313;, followed by the main scene. 

Introductory Scene ■' Precincts of the 
palace of the King. 

Vidushaka, the boon companion of Pururavas, has 
learnt from the latter about his amour for Urvashi.- 
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The King has however charged him to keep the matter 
to himself. Vidushaka is carrying on a heroic flight with 
his extremely communicative nature. Nipunika, the 
maid-servant of the Queen makes her entry and in the 
course of a soliloquy tells us that the Queen ( fiRftd-nyft 
altas afttfe rfl) has .noticed a great change in Puniravas, 
ever since his return from his qauqpgR and that she is 
considerably worked over it. At the Queen’s instance. 
Nipunika wants to know from Vidushaka what the mat¬ 
ter is with the King. She approaches him and by using 
a very ingenious trick succeeds in screwing out of him 
,the secret of the King's passion for Urvashi. A bard an¬ 
nounces the hour of midday, which is the time for the 
King to leave his council-chamber for bath, meal, etc. 

THE MAIN SCENE. 

The main scene in Act II contains as many as 7 
sub-scenes, as shown below:— 

1. FIRST SCENE : the palace. 

The King enters with his friend Vidushaka. The 
King is suffering severely from the pangs of love for 
Urvashi. 

2. SECOND SCENE the pramadavana 

To divert his mind the King goes to the SCT333. He 
however finds that the beauty of the ii^f f instead of 
ptffering any relaxation to his mind. >nly augments his 
love-longing. 

3. THIRD SCENE : the in THBHRqqar. 

The King and Vidushaka while wandering in the 

HSfgq? reach the enter it and take their 

mats within. At the request of the King, Vidushaka 
begins to meditate and think out some means of bring- 



ing about a meeting b et w een the king and UrvaabL 
The king has a good omen and his mind is filled 
with hope. 

4* FOURTH SCENE: IN THE SKY. 

Urvashi and Chitralelcha, moving in the air, reach 
the region where the King’s palace is situated. They 
move on in the air to the region of thejnpR. 

5- FIFTH SCENE: the again. 

They get down from the sky and see the King in 
the garden with his friend. Urvashi approaches the King 
unseen in order to overhear his talk with his friend. 
From what she hears, she is convinced of the King’s 
deep love for her. The King blames Urvashi for her 
indifference to him, whereupon Urvashi writes on a 
Bhurja-patra (birch leaf) two stanzas expressing her deep 
love for Pururavas and drops it before the Kif\g. The 
King is overjoyed to read Urvashi** protestation of love 
for him. He hands over the love-letter to Vidnshaka 
for safe-keeping. In the meanwhile Chitralekha goes to 
the King and communicates to him the prayer of Urvashi 
that the King should take pity on her and accept her 
love. The King only too willingly gives his consent to 
the proposal. Urvashi also now reveals herself to the 
King and greets him with victory. The King receives her 
and seats her by his side. Just then a announces, 
that Urvashi and Chitralekha most return to heaven im¬ 
mediately, as their presence is required there In connec¬ 
tion with the staging of a drama composed by the sage 
Bharata. Urvashi being helpless leaves the King most 
reluctantly. The King now wants some consolation and 
asks his friend for the love-letter. But Vidushaka ha 
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In the meanwhile dropped It and allowed it to be Mown 
away by the wind. He begins to look for it here 
and there. 

(6) SIXTH SCENE : Backs ipz of the 

Enter Queen and Niponika. The Queen, who has 
learnt bom Nipqnika that the King has gone to the 
ftBgftftBW ftt along with Vidush«ka wants to over-hear 
him and to see if she can get any confirmation for the 
report brought by Niponika about the King's amour for 
Urvashi. As she is about to hide herself behind a bosh 
she sees a scroll of birch-leaf blown along by the wind* 
which at last clings to her anklet. On further scrutiny 
it proves to be a love-letter from Urvashi to the King. 
The Queen takes hold of the letter with a view to con¬ 
fronting the King with that irrefutable proof of his 
illicit love. 


(7) SEVENTH SCENE: The fti fe g e ^w srr once again. 

Vidushaka is still looking for the love-letter but to 
no purpose, and the King is grievously disappointed. Just 
then the Queen enters, with the birch-leaf in her hand. 
The King is able to give only a lame excuse by saying 
that it is altogether a different birch-leaf that has been 
missing and for which be has been looking and not the 
one the Queen has brought with her. But this does not 
satisfy the Queen. Vidnshaka tries to defend the King 
but only makes matters worse. The King begs the 
Queen's pardon for bis crime-in-love, winch he can no* 
longer deny, and prostrates at her feet. The Queen how¬ 
ever leaves him in a rage in utter disregard of bis pros¬ 
tration. The King is stung with a sense of humiliation 
at the scant ceremony with which the Queen has treated 
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Us apology, though he still continues to hold her in 
loving regard.—The midday hour having now approached, 
the King repairs to the palace for his bath, meal etc. 

n. o. 8. trreff “ In the midst of a crowd ”, "When in 
company with others.” «n#%= 3 Ft# 7 l 3 lr. (Katayayema) 
tRafo* "The seat, sitting on which he settles disputes and 
dispenses justice •• Council hall;** ** The seat of judge- 
moat” UMdMTd: TO 1 "Which is but 

slightly frequented by people.” faqMW fr wfaft —“In the 
precincts of the palace called fgpfFfofo ” Katayayema 
reads as the name of the palace. Ranga- 

natha reads as its name. In the Sh&kuntala the 

palace of Dushyanta is called Whatever the 

reading that we adopt, this much is certain that it is 
the name of a palace. 

II. o. 21. e, Aushinari, the queen 

of Pururayas. u gjyq : “ An unworthy, wicked, vile Brah¬ 
min.** It is used as a contemptuous term. W g ff syfa j tV * 
Amarakosha. It is to be explained as: qgf 
tFg: 3^ 1 nnpw:, * 3 «rWt an^n^r m [ 

anfefer: 3FR: & ‘‘The very picture of a monkey.** 
The fi|^p(j is usually an ugly, deformed man and so 
ftgfuiW calls him "The very picture of a monkey.”Cf. V. 
11. 6. below. % qfq qynt «Jjt: " Sitting silent for some 
reason or another.'* 

an 4 i||UN^: The noble, Manavaka. is the name 

of the Vidushaka. He is of a short stature and hence 
gets the appropriate name qroqi - a dwarf, manikin. gift 
eFRi-aww: i 

IL a 32. ddh fwi NRH " Your practice of music." Nip- 
15 
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x ptik* was not a mm attendant Upon the Queen, but 
was also an accomplished woman* 

II. o. 39: q£r tr^prKft "Favourably disposed towards 
me, a friend of mine.” 

" Distressed or afflicted by an unusual suffering.'* 
It must not be forgotten by the reader that the Queen's 
message delivered by Nipunika to the w nothing 

but an invention of her own brain. 

II 0.45. anafan "Was addressed. ” The 

suffix is added to «nif without any additional sense. 
Thus qwfru means the same thing as 

Ii. o. 51. By restraining my tongue." 

IL o. 6t. Mirage. Here the mirage is of 

course the attainznent-of Urvashi. 

II. o. 64. Bard, minstrel." flliter UW- 

%nfv^S: The duty of the was to announce 

to the King the different periods of the day, by means 

of suitable descriptive songs in praise of the King. The 
?nro«ro describes* the as follows :— 

II. I srr i^URTTi^ etc. applies to the Sun as well as 
to the King, an ritaRIRt (i) " Driving 

to away the darkness oppressing the people, beyond the 
confines of the world." (ii) •• Suppressing the criminal 
tendencies of the subjects all over the wide world.** 
means (i) cpftarm: "The obscuring and oppressing 
activity of darkness." (ii) atjtgw. " Criminal or evil ten¬ 
dencies of the people." "In the sixth 

part or division of the day." According to works on 
Politics (s&ltvr). * king is recommended to divide the 
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day ( 4 .«. from morni ng to Mbg) into eight parti* 
each part being then equal to one hour and a half. Dif¬ 
ferent duties axe assigned to these divisions of the day. 
The sixth division commences at atxrxt 1-30 P. M. and 
lasts till 3 P.M.The King is recommended to pass this period 
of time according to his will 4 . e, he is not required to do any 
particular or set duty, but is allowed to spend that time ac¬ 
cording to his pleasure anuR: gsg q fll etc. does 

not refer to the time of the day when the king rises 
from his judgment seat. It is said only in a general way 
to bring out the comparison between the Sun and the 
King. The King has to pass a very busy day in the mid¬ 
st of various engagements and gets rest only in the 
sixth part of the day. So too the Sun stands and resits 
for a moment when he comes to the zenith-position, and 
then again commences bis rapid course westwards. 

—For the technical meaning of this term, see 
Introduction, Technical Names, p. XXVI 

II. S. Construe: sraswrTOR 

^ «i an esflra. s$zi (wffci) | " The 

dolphin-bannered God" i. e. "Cupid" whose banner is 
adorned witn the figure of a fish (qqac). (SdL 

Wlfar) " Infallible, unerring, unmissing in its aim" 

| " Access to which 

was given" " A breach in which was effected." 

II. 2.%. "Poor, miserable". A term of commiseta 

tion. Sorely afflicted or pained a't heart." Vidushaka 

has already promised tliat he would try his best to 

dissuade the King from running after the mirage. Now from 
the speech of the King he sees that he has fallen over head 

and ears in love with Urvashi, and therefore commiserates 
the Queen in the words etc.... 
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II- 2«3* qn MTh * secret entruat- 

ed to you/’ 

II. ss.6. “ I have been outwitted or over* 

reached'*, “By that wench, slave girl/ 1 

II. 2.10. wf3T 'Off-hand, without due consi der ation.** 
Hark the presence of mind shown by the Vidushaka in 
answering the question of the King. 

II- 2.17. q w ftww | Katayavema gives the 

following as the five varieties of articles of food, (l) wfg 
Things to be thoroughly chewed before they are eaten, 
such as bread; (2) aftwar Things to be eaten without much 
chewing, such as boiled rice; (3) Things to be licked, 
such as liquid condiments and soups; (4) afNr Things to 
be sucked, such as mango-pickles; (5) Things to be 
drunk, such as milk, etc. Or the expression might refer 
to some five specific food-preparations, corresponding 
perhaps to Marathi qw qwm, " Having all 

the requisite articles or materials brought together.** 
“Preparation**, 3W5T I This is a 

contamination of two constructions: 

and gppgr » Ranganatha justifies 

this irregular construction by citing a precedent for it 
from no less an authority than the 'Wfr 

il MfalfifiKfi ga *3W»5r 

WH II Cf. also III. 23. 

n* ffc JPPWft AT fftBT II means to 

remove, drive away, beguile. 

II. 2.20. 3&H sn *W : “ Desiring or longing for an object 
difficult to be had.** or 

sn^pTT 3FT \ Here ftsftgu means to di¬ 

vert, amuse, entertain, please. 
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II. 2.20 ^ etc. The Vidush&ka means to say 
44 K Urvashi has but once scon you, she cannot h e l p fall- 
®t ® Jove with you and making a voluntary offer of 
herself to you, so h a n d s ome and lovable you am." 

IL 2.24. oaMKffcRH milting 44 h you choose to pay 
such a compliment to me, though, as I very well know, 
I am unworthy of it, it is your affection for (WW;- 
partiality) me that is responsible for it." 

II. 2.28. a|g$pr $%Wil 1 As remarked above the Vi- 
dushaka in the Sanskrit Drama is always represents so 
an ugly and deformed person.Cf. 
quoted by frro. 

II- 3 - I ct - Kumara. I.42. qpscv M 


II 3 - *• faawufikufaurr toto qgtan, 1 TO^mm, means 
'The vow of the Chataka bird’*, which, it is said, does 
not drink water lying on the ground, however thirsty it 
may be, but always looks up towards the sky and cries 
aloud piteously until at last rain-drops fall Into its mouth. 
Cf. «ft raw* 121: q$sn rT^ t?afa TO*gft IJsit: quffib**: 1 
also 551 ^ ^ TO* TOTOTOT etc. 
is used here in a double sense. With the Chataka 
it means “ Longing for heavenly water, water ooxning 
directly from the clouds" With the King it means “Long¬ 
ing for heavenly love i.e. the love of a heavenly nymph* 9 . 
T*T means both water and love. 


II* 3 - 4 - 3K3* “Love-sick, love-lorn". ftftwpf'Solitude" 
WtqSH The name of the pleasure garden attached to the 
King's palace. Literally “The garden of pleasure'*. 
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II. 3.6. n fife: “What escape ( is there ) from the 
King's command ? I must obey it against my wilt*' 
anftff "Deputed, sent lorward”. *n«isge: “ A guest "• 
gtyuMjiUM Hfjqfwr: "Your Honour is being received with 
respect by the southern wind (i.e. the Malaya breeze). Cl 
III. to: Mas thrift: qiPfe^Mir: 

VRVta wrgg* nfeife i afe + 3^4- n**m 

**To rise and go forward to meet or receive a guest". 

II. 3.11. The King understands the expression gfepr- 
used above by the Vidushaka in a second sense also, 
besides that in which it was used by the Vidushaka. 
He says “This cool breeze here, is fit to* be called gfepr- 
TOT, not only because it proceeds trom the south, but 
also because it is. generous or considerate, solicitous to 
oblige, attentive to ladies" as is shown in the following 
Manza. gfePf means “Southern" and also Solicitous to 
oblige, attentive to ladies" The epithet gfew is usually 
applied to lovers ( «ffesr: ) who even when they 

really love one lady, do not fail to please others also by 
their kindness and solicitous attention. Ci. afeafU mfevg 

wfobw j &t r gqgff gfewt *m: (sairofa). 

II 4. In this stanza the King compares the Malaya 
breeze to a lover (qmtt). Like a Jover, who, while really 

loving one lady, is solicitous to oblige others also, the 
Malaya breeze too, while impregenating the gpg aft creeper 
with honey-drops ( ftfegpf ) and thus showing its genuine 
bv® ( ^5 ) for the same, makes the creeper dance 
and thus shows its kindness and solicitous attention 
( glffeeg ) to it. The ivwft is a creeper flowering in spring. 
It is otherwise called Off means “ Spring " or the 

“ Vernal season ” and so the creeper that flowers in 
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spring comas to be called in# ( or ) “The sja rag 
deeper ndefr (Also celled m# ) Is a creeper flowering 
two months before the In the month of Magha: 
By tbe time that Malaya breeze sets in, the # 1 $ creeper 
is no longer in flowers, having outlived its day. So the 
best attention that the Malaya breeze can show unto it 
is to make it dance. In this stanza the ifwft creeper is 
compared (suggestively though) to a young sweet-heart 
end the to an elderly sweet-heart who has already 
passed the pink of youthful loveliness and perfection. 

II- 4 - 2-3. a wfaftttar: dig I erfiiftta means 

** Determination ’* The Vidushaka means to say that the 
King must henceforth behave himself just like the Malaya 
breeze, i.e. while he may love Urvashi, he must not be 
indifferent to Queen ajhftstft, but must do his best to 
please and placate her. It will appear in tbe sequel* 
that the King in fact acts up to this advice of the Vidu¬ 
shaka. Cf. II- 22 4-5; III 4. 4. 

II. 4. 6-7- ST *ng smfifaq; ” 1 was not right in 
imagining that etc. ” “ A remedy against dist¬ 

ress or afflction. ” 

II- t>. 1 (Abla¬ 

tive) fsfaTO 5% 1 “ Very difficult to be withdrawn 
from its longing for an unattainable object/’ 

“ Even as it is, even already.” qwur&n-The five-arrowed 
or five-armed God " i. e. Cupid, who is supposed to be 
armed with the five arrows mentioned # in the following 
stanza:—creftroita =* ^ ** l sftwfrra =* 

gmi: II ftga etc. Because the sight of the 
mango-trees with their fresh tender sprouts and the touch 
of the gentle Malaya breeze are very potent excitants oi 
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the passion of love and Immensely intensify the torment e 
of the already suffering, miserable victim of Love. 

II. 6. 3. h^t etc. Cf. Sh&kuntla III* 

ff if* ^ erm: I end HL 20 below* 
II- & t- ffftftlfM Referring to the belief 

that the words of a Brahmin axe bound to be fulfilled 
although they might have been uttered casually and off¬ 
hand Cf. uwftuifAfjft HI. 1 ggftaft UWldt ( Scil 

MfM ) eWWRH, M imr 1 uf&ofM mgsife f| 

ii- 7 * sftroffiswin 1 ffrto (ar%T, snft^ «n ) iftii 
gMRH. U 3 fofg|<Wl I " Ready to burst or bloom or open 
JtS^C^rtWWSRtn I fv2&: aft ( atmvft ) tftll 1 

«ftvr~ " Yellow " *F*&m =ff efafflff * g'ft, " On the bord¬ 
erland between childhood and youth 

II- 7- 4- qftfigaravgRra: *• Furnished with a marble 
( fffafSfsr crystal) seat ” or “ Furnished with a jewelled 
stone-seat. M | |»ff: OTUTC: N I “ Honouring (you)’*. 

m ft ag f d “ Recevies •• (you) The hovering bees dash 
against the delicate flowers & cause tiem to 

fall down. The poet fancies that the bower is 

as it were receiving the King with honour by maVin g an 
offering of flowers. 

II- 8- $ffftd is derived from $33 + thetennina- 
tion |ffw () according to Panini V 2-36 ff^m 

^ 11 $g<nfa dmmft srem:m jgfiim (am) i 

tfift “ To take delight in ” '* Fastidious, hand 

to please by anything else. ” 

II- 8- 5 . m: “ The physician 

to the great Indra who had fallen in love with «fgm. 99 
'Who the physician to Indra is cannot be ascertained 
Perhaps the reference is not to any particular physician 
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of lndra but only in a general way to any physician in 
the service of lndra whom the latter must have consulted 
in his wasting love-malady Caused by his unfulfilled pass¬ 
ion for Ahalya. According' to the Ramayana, Ahalya 
was the first woman to be created by Brahma. She was 
given in marriage to rfal*. lndra however became enam¬ 
oured of her and seduced her by assuming the form of 
Gautama. When Gautama came to know of this, he 
expelled Ahalya from his hermitage and caused her to 
become a stone and to remain in that condition until 
she should be touched by the feet of Dasharathi Rama. 

Mad, helpless ” " At our wit’s end. 1 

II. 8. 5. We read in m F3* before m§ 

following four of Mr. Pandit's eight Mss. We 
think the words are absolutely necessary to connect the 
preceding speech of the Vidushaka with the following 
remark of the King. Cf. IV. 6. wfrfafow 

II- 8- 9 - li fsrfim Katavavema observes 

I w “An omen i.e. the palpitation or 
throbbing of the right eye.” Cf. also III. 9. w...* I Such 
a construction shows the contrast or incompatibility bet¬ 
ween the two things described. I Referring 

to the omen which he has had just now* ** This (omen) 
inspired or produced by Cupid, ’’ "Unaccountable” 

etc. These two lines describe the condition 

of his mind immediately after the perception of the 
good omen. 

II. 9 . 6. etc- Cf. I- 15 . 17-22. above. 

II. 9 - II- arofferamai: An undertaking or 

adventure in which 1 have cast aside all sense of shame.’* 
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srqffeRT is the past passive 
participle from the denominative " To take hands 

off a thing M hence “ To abandon, give up, cast away. ” 
II. 9. 16. &rqi$cTt cir^" Think well beforehand 

(?IWO whether you are right in going to him ” (tlTOO 
first of all, beforehand. 

II. 9. 18. Urvashi means to say that if she were 
going of her own accord then it would have been proper 
for her to consider whether it was right to do so. But 
she is going to Pururavas at the command of Madana 
(Cupid) and so it is not her business to consider the 
propriety or otherwise of what she is doing, 

s m i ftlfll 5 TTR : The mysterious lore of 

tying the hair, called 1 The invincible’/* It seems 

the preceptor of the Gods-f^j% had taught the Apsara- 
ses this mysterious lore of tying the hair to the accomp¬ 
animent of certain magic charms whereby they could make 

themselves inaccessible to the demons, the enemies of the 
Gods. 

II. 9.29. Bfgt fapfri it This shows that Urvashi 

was so deeply engrossed with thoughts about Pururavas, 
that she forgot the fact that she was under the influence 
of the mysterious lore aroifarcrr. Well indeed has Prof. 
Ryder said ^bout her : “ She is too much of a woman. 

to be a nymph.” 

8TOWJ I 41 Coming down to the path of the 
Siddhas.” f^s are semi-divine beings possessed of super¬ 
natural powers and capable of flying in the sky at a short 
distance from the surface of the earth, amntj, 

then, means that the Apsarases come down and move 
across the sky at a short distance from the surface of 
'the earth. 
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11.9.34* — Modern Allahabad was. the capital, 

of Puraravas. It stood at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamna, Cf. 5RPV I 

3 TT* 3 llg 4 Wft Hfagft mmu : II ftH 9 Wt < n »gT “ Being as it 
were the crest-ornament (of affl g H ).” 

II. 9 * 40. 3 ?r^r^pft. " Friend of the distressed " anTOHt 

^ i This refers to her recent deliverance by 
Puraravas from the power of the demon Keshin. 

n. 9. 47 - softer?! “ Is waiting for you, is expecting you/*' 

II. 9 - 55 * I 4 * Hidden or concealed by 

means of the fasn”. is a magic lore 

by means of which a person can make himself invisible 
at will. 44 For a while, just for some time/* 

" In a retired, solitary place." 

II. 9. 62. <jjjuftqfl%-because his mind is too much occu¬ 
pied with thoughts about Urvashi, to allow him to hear 
attentively the words of the 

II. 9.65. 3TTNTH I " Boasts of herself," “Remain* 

stubbom and indifferent in her pride or haughtiness/’ 

II. 9. 66-67. ft “ But why do you 

act the part of a human being ?’* “ You are not a human 
being, but an Apsaras. So you can, by consulting* 
your supernatural powers, easily find out who is the sub¬ 
ject of the King's thoughts. Why do you behave like a 
poor, miserable, helpless mortal?'* fgfcnre “ To imitate, to 
act like/' 

II.9.68. But to this Urvashi says that she is afraid 
of knowing by means of her supernatural powers some¬ 
thing that is most unpalatable to her. For, who knows, 
the King might be entertaining thoughts about some other 
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damsel than herself? And if it were true, what a great 
shock wduld that revelation bring to her? Here again 
we see that Urvashi is too much of a woman to be a 
nymph. 

II. 9.78. “ Oh timid heart.*’ (n) means 

■** Courage.** 

II. 10. sf q etc. Construe : | <rf fifcnn 

aRWMTfa 5 RR«ir; s g ro? ? ? i. e. 

1 

aRTOTOifi? " Even before finishing ” {her likeness in the 
painting), “ Being flooded with tears.” The 

•construction is ungrammatical, for the gerund ( ) 

must have the same subject as the principal verb 
Here, however, is the subject of SftiqTO and 
is the subject of The correct construction would 

■be: at JW etc- or at 

fsPHfC 3 TT&fc% 

(i%) n For a similar idea Cf. VI. 22. STSTTOT— 

fwfop: ^P=T fWFWf: 1 ft f^PlTOftril 

Also irwgr 11. 45. etc.) wdtam 1 .35- 

II. 11. spin? means divine, supernatural power. aiasq- 

3 |W 4 q w « fr <f n: flR " Vain, 
because of their failing to get their object.*' n?§ 
igrft, The King means to say that he is quite powerless 
before the all-conquering shafts of Cupid, and that if 
Cupid wants to regard himself as triumphant by frustra¬ 
ting the desires of the King, he should by all means do 
so and glory himself in having killed a poor victim. For 
the King is sure to die, if his desires are frustrated. 

" In regard to Urvashi" ftft 41 Victo- 
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II. 11.6. “Produced by means of divine 

power/' because no natural one was at hand. 

II. 11.9. or a|f^7 An interjection showing 

surprise and fear at the sight of something never seen 
before. ); 1 * 150 * 1 ) 

II. 11.13. “A writing", literally “Arrange¬ 

ment of letters". 

II. 11. 14. 3 ^Tf^r VRfa —“Letters may have 

been sent (to you). " a^rnf^T "Syllables, letters." 

II. 11.18. sn%[ arn^r: Cf. Kumara. V. 64. 

*Ffrc*n*!Wofa 5 1 "There is nothing inaccessible or too 
high for desires/’ afspn^r “Reading to himself." Cf. II. 
19.33. and V. 6.10. sraw "Happy, felicitous, correct." 

II. 11.21. \ The Vidushaka makes a 

pun upon the word ggw used by the King in II n. 18. 
He means to say, “The guess has shown itself to be 
5KIfl i.e. correct; now be yourself stm i.e. pleased to read 
out the contents of the letter." 

II. 11.22. q H i fifo —“Belonging to the town, urban, 
clever, ingenious" as opposed to “Rustic." 

II. 12-13. Construe : | ^ OUT 3 HlTcfT M 

3*1 ^rrf^T mi m ( sop* ) (df|) og ^ 

3?fa aigwil T I 3?9TTcfT- 
“Being unknown to you", “Whose heart or feelings or 
sufferings are unkown to you". In stanza n, Pururavas 
has made a serious allegation against Urvashi, viz. that 
Urvashi is indifferent to him although she very well 
knows how he is pining for her. To this allegation 
Urvashi replies in this stanza: “If I am really indifferent to 
you as you imagine me to be, then how is it, that even 
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when I lie upon a bod strewn over with Parijata flowers, 
my body exposed to the delightful breezes of the Nanda- 
navana. I roll about restlessly and do not And even a 
moment's relief from the oppressive pangs of love 7 " She 
means to say that the King does not really know the 
state of her mind; hence she speaks of herself as qgRlT. 
If, on the other hand, the King knew that she is con¬ 
stantly pining for him, he would never make such an 
allegation against her. (SciL *rfafo) » 

I Compare with this, the 
love-letter written by Shakuntala in Shakuntala III. 15. 

g*: wft thrift TPsnsrft 1 
fMk g f wftomi i a?n# 11 

II. 13.1. f% 3 ^ M nfawifa i That is « Will 

he say that he loves me or will he say that he does not 
Jove me ?” 

II. 13-4* 3 m: 1 “By means of his limbs 

that have become thin and flaccid like a lotus-stalk’’, 
on account of his deep yearning for you. Chitralekha 
means to say that it is not >at all necessary that the 
King should say verbally that he loves Uryashi. His 
emaciated body itself bears eloquent testimony to his 
Jove for Urvashi. 

5*33 ’ fRr qaRH: 

5 n^l, drft mqFIT: ‘ 3 T« 3 ^ “ qqfa 3 | ” 

qs% l fcl ymewawfo ; 

|| *’ Raddi Shastri. is the same, as 

gwmpTqsf. It is a rite performed immediately before 
any solemn observance, in which the Brahmins sprinkle 
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water over the Yajamana and invoke blessings on him 
by means of jp gy s from the scriptures. The Brahmins 
receive, in return for their services, sweet-meats, 
presents etc. Hence the importance of the to 

the ia f ww literally means “Invocation of good 

fortune ** by means of the repetition of sacred mantras. 
Hr. Pandit, however, thinks that the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the original Prakrit ql f w t W is and not 

would mean “A present offered to 
a Brahmin in order to secure his good wishes and bless¬ 
ings at the end of any religious ceremony.** OTWTORW 
" Consolation, encouragement.' * 

II. 14. Construe: ^ 

fsramr: tm: 

^Firar: aiFR wrafiN1 — 

“Indicating a love as great as that of mine for her." 
afomqy qqt. “ F nll of charming meaning.** SfsfaP*: 

fR. I —“ Utterance, expression;** more cor¬ 
rectly here “ Song, piece of poetry./ t&( " Co¬ 

mmitted to writing on the Bhurja leaf.** 4 |f^ 3 ju|| “Having 
bewitching ( jff^ = ) eyes.** mi " Of me 

(who am looking at it) with upturned or raised up eye¬ 
lashes/* i. e. " Of me (who am looking at it) with staring 
eyes.** V. 1. g?!W5-Agreeing with cTC^T: SfFR^-means 
the same thing: Vide Translation, fcqr: TO 

1 " Her face has as it were come into contact 

with mine.** The King means that his reading the letter 
of Urvashi is not simply a consolation to him but that 
it is as if her face came into contact with his own. For 
the words coming from her mouth and committed to 
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writing on the Bhurja leaf, are devoured by the King 
with his eager eyes. 

II* 14.1. 3 TST sfrfa: W T fif iy w r—“ Here i. e. now, 

is our love of equal shares ” i. e. “ Now it is proved be¬ 
yond doubt that we love each other equally." 

II. 14. 3. l —Perspiration is one of the 

eight involuntary manifestations of inner love. ( gTfTTOWfS 
as they are called), era fitaTOT: “ This autograph 

of my beloved." 

II. 14.6-7. The Vidushaka thinks that the King has 
asked him to preserve the autograph of Uryashi, as a 
written evidence of her avowal of love that could be used 
against her in case she denies her having ever made 
such an avowal. Therefore he asks the King whether it 
is possible that Urvashi will ever disappoint him, having 
made such a confession of her love. The King of .course 
wanted the Vidushaka to preserve that letter simply as 
a valuable hand-writing and memorial of Urvashi 
“ To fail to fulfil any promise, to disagree, to fail to pro¬ 
duce an expected result/’ 

II. 14. 11. Mark how human Urvashi is in her attitude 
towards the King. She is afraid of placing herself directly 
into his presence all of a sudden. So she first sends 
as her agent. 

II. 14.13. fd<wRu f tH Wfar—" Casting aside the veil 
of invisibily'*—“Withdrawing or removing the influence 
of the ftRgEft uft spell/* 

II. I5» wfe? etc. “ Like the Yamuna first seen 

in confluence with the Ganga, but then afterwards seen 
without the Ganga ” as a person proceeds upstream along 
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the river-bank; i.e. The Yamuna by herself is not so 
charming as she is when united with the Ganga. 

II. 12. 531ft—Referring to her encounter 

with the demon Keshin. 531ft ( n ) “ Misfortune, calamity ". 

II. 15. 15. ^3% “ Oh sweet-faced one 1 ”, i. e. 
" My good lady ”. 

II. 16 . '! Fair one ”. —" Afflicted on 

her account, pining for her spirt: “ Prayer, solicitation, 
humble request ”. sift " Unto the God of 

love siCT (n) “ Joining together ". Mr. Pandit translates 
the third line as follows: “ This prayer proceeding from 
love is common to us both. ” But it is unwarrantable 
to take sTO: in the sense of gu ft foro : sm: I We 

therefore propose to take in the sense of ^ 51ft 

and translate : This is our common prayer unto the 

God of love The prayer that two lovers make 

unto the god of love is, of course, that they should be 
united before long. 

II. 16. 3. ft^zirKH—“ Even more merciless (to 

him) than to you." 

II. 16.6. 353 *' Lightly, only too readily, willingly.** 
left! 1 Because has now become the mes¬ 

senger of Pururayas, she has as it were given up Urvashi. 

II. 16.9. en^F Slft^WUPf.— ” Observe first the 

formality ( «n*nt),” (of greeting the King appropriately). 

II. 17. arers?: am?r: gWFcRR-" The word 

■* Victory ** which proceeding from your mouth, does not 
greet any other being save the thousand-eyed God 

(Indra).” Cf. awmftR: I. i-above. 

II. 18. gfta i 3K^t T—The sage Bharata who is regard¬ 
ed as the founder of the drama and the originator of 


16 
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the histrionic art. He is credited with the authorship of 
that famous work on dramaturgy the Vh 

siritn: ” The drama viz. ayfayfa f which forms 
the substratum for the display and development of the 
eight tos or emotional flavours/’ The eight which 
were to be exhibited in the drama in question, are enu¬ 
merated in the following stanza: t 

sfiA T€rr: tot?: i qwnrour, IV. 29. 
The appears to have been a wonderful play 

that afforded scope for the development of all the eight 
<Cff s - fagm: ” Has been assigned ” (to your ladyships). 

” Abounding in beautiful acting ” i. e. "Which 
calls into play a good deal of very fine acting/' qvs l q>9H : 
“ Together with the i. e.( guardians of the eight 

quarters of the world.” “ Is desirous of witnessing.” 

II. 18.4. J?$rcrar: “Secure the assent of His 

Majesty ” to your departure i. e. “ Take your leave of 
His Majesty.” 

II. 18.8. ap* “This humble lady here/' 

“ Wishes to avoid offending 
against the Gods/’ “ Wishes to make herself blameless 
towards the Gods.” i.e. “ Wishes to go at once a nd thus 
avoid offending them by disobeying their commands.” 

II. 18. 13. gpqdifSfa ^rgjq: “My eyes are useless as it 
were/’ since Urvashi has gone away. Singular for the dual. 

II. 18.22. m gfrnft 3^3 “ Do not drop your 
limbs through despair.” i. e. “ Do not give way to des¬ 
pair.” —(Denominative from “ Slack, loose”) 

"To slacken.” 

II. 19, $&{ " Her free heart,” “ Her heart of 

which she was mistress.” The Gods were the masters of 
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tier body; But of her heart, she herself was the mistress. 

" Was left as it were *' (with me). The King 
fancies that the sighs of Urvashi were due to the pas¬ 
sage of her heart from below her breasts to himself. 

II. 19. 3 - “ By this time M . agfas* 

l 

II. 19. 8. Q j jy n: “ Has gone to heaven 

along with her ”, “ Has gone the way of Urvashi ". 

II. 19. 9. “ A fool or blockhead ” I 

45% aUH: I *& 5 f SWT# “ Bungles everywhere. ’* 

cRf-' etc. The following scene in which Queen 

sind her attendant are shown to be in quest of 
Puraravas and in which the Queen happening to come by 
an irrefutable evidence of the King’s infidelity, exposes 
him at last and then leaves the stage in indignation 
has a close parallel in Act III. 

II. 19. 18. arsror “Falsely”, “Incorrectly”, “Have 
I ever before falsely informed Your Majesty ? ” 

II. 19. 21. “ Confidential talks ” 

II. 19. 26. “Hitherwards”, “in this direction”. 

II. 19. 29. " Which as it turns round 

and round reveals some letters upon it $3^ I I 

«* How ? shall I read it ? ” 

II- 19- 33- “ Head to yourself ”. “ Un¬ 

objectionable ; not unfit for a lady's ears ”. * 

II- 19- 37- “ Scandal ”. 

II. 19. 42. 43. qar vf i flqfr cr i- e. “ Taking this 
very letter of Urvashi as a present to him 

II. 20. The King believes that the breeze has carried 
away the and so addresses it. £3^ qhq ‘‘The 
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accumulated pollen of flowers fl pan = “ For no¬ 
purpose, uselessly, in vain ffc etc. Construe : 

(ai?t:) anwr wa f fc rat fa twi>£ <^3: 

W? 5R amfft 1 atawi srRt an af ew ar fa : " You 

who are known to have-courted or made love to Anjana.” 
Anjana was the mother of Maruti and the sweet-heart of. 
4 JJ (wind). t$srfi$: 1 “ By means of such 

things (i. e. such memorials as a love-letter received from 
the other party), intended to give some diversion to the 
mind ( ** Consolation or diversion of the mind”).. 

The King means, that the wind ( 373 ) having himself 
experienced a romantic love for very w£ll knows 

or ought to know the importance of such love-memo¬ 
rials to lovers. 

II- 20. 5. “ Having the complexion 

or appearance of a fading bakttla flower. ". 

II. 20. 11. Vidushaka flays upon the 

word which literally means “Well come", and says 

" It is no longer a “Well come”, but an “HI come” i.e. 
the antithesis of a welcome, meaning that the Queen 
would hardly appreciate the King's welcome, but on the 
contrary would resent it. 

II. 20. 15. This remark of the Vidushaka must be- 
supposed to be made (“ Aside, to the King ”), 

although none of the Mss. gives the requisite stage- 
direction. He does not of course desire that the Queen 
should hear it. And further the question of the King to- 
which the Vidushaka gives his reply here, is asked 

" Stolen property aVif'rfla : 

« A thief caught together with the stolen property i. e_ 
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caught red-handed**. For the idea Cf. HI. 

gw ftg frl ^^4 *R%n 

II. 20. 16. Tj^ipp^on^n ** For the purpose of finding 
out another (Bhurja-leaf) altogether The King admits 
that he was searching for a Bhurja-leaf, but says that 
it was not the one the Queen had brought. 

II. 20. 19. “ Good fortune " viz. his having 

received a letter from Urvashi containing a fervent 
expression of her love for him. 

II. 20. 21. “The Vidushaka tries to explain away the 
conduct of the King by saying that the King is suffering 
from a bilious attack and is therefore acting incoherent¬ 
ly like a madman. The bilious attack is due to the 
fact that the King has not had any food till a late hour 
(for it is midday now). The Vidushaka therefore suggests 
to the Queen to arrange for the dinner of the King in 
order to cure him of his bilious affection. 

“Capable of quelling down the vitiated bile" (of the King). 

II. 20. 23. ^ 4^: I " Very 

well indeed has. the Brahmin come to his friend's help’*. 
She says this of course ironically. 

II. 20. 25. 3?T*JlRta: \ ) 44 Even a 

ghost is pacified or conciliated " by the offering of food. 
How much more then a bilious attack ? 

II. 20. 26. “ You make me to be, you show 

me to be We read so, instead *of 5rf^r7T^J% which 
appears rather hackneyed and less idiomatic, 

“ Forcibly ", “ Falsely ". The King does not approve of 
.the excuse put forward by the Vidushaka. He wants to 
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adhere to the plea that it was another Bhurja-leaf that 
he was looking for. So he chides him in this manner- 

II. 21. fef ST RKlwttf 

4 * I Although the word 55 ends in a short still 

when appearing as the final member of a compound* it 
lengthens that g-. Cf. l $***113. " Give 

up your anger, or wrath or rage ". ^r«T; etc. “ Is- 

it ever possible that the master can get angry unless 
his servant is in the wrong ?" 

II. 21. 4. in ^ etc..“I must not in my light 
heartedness be carried away by this supplication ( a fs pra 

f**tf*T " But then, I am afraid 01 
the heart-burning or remorse that will.be caused to me 
later on by my hauteur in spuming the King's 

supplication. " ayg^f e pnr " Unkindness, discourteousness, 
loftiness of manner". Later on (VideIII. 4. 11, 13 etc.), 
the Queen does in fact feel the bitings of her con¬ 
science for her having treated the King's prostration 
with scant ceremony. 

II. 21. 7. arcrcrer (») "Turbid, muddy"; (ii) "Offended, 
angry, in a rage ". 

II. 21. 9. * This ' i. e. The fact that she has- 

gone away unreconciled and angry. ■ “ * s not 

wrong i. e. is as it should be i. e. it is not unreasonable". 

II. 22. " Although couched in hundreds 

of sweet words ** I n absence of genuine 

love ". 5rf%?lfgr " Boes not appeal to their hearts". 

I " A lapidary who is expert 
in his craft ". gf s y tK i Wfeld : This epithet applies both to 
the jjffcr and the srgqaj. In the former case it means- 
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“ Possessed of an artificial redness 1 . e. not possessing a 
natural red colour In the latter case* “ Accompanied 
only by a semblance of love ( feBmate ) i. e. not showing 
any genuine feeling of love could also be 

connected with j tfan n ” Women, who are expert in 
recognizing the genuineness of the supplications of their 
beloveds. ” Of. IH- 3 - 

sm t qt mpt. q wre fc r ft ffc mi » 

II. 22. 3. •* With sore eyes ", 

II. 22. 4. 9 11 The same ” i. e. as before. 

“ because of her disregarding my pro¬ 
stration at her feet*', “ I shall assume an 

attitude of stiffness or patient indifference towards her’* 
Cf. Katayavema ‘‘ an* sstjsfa 3 ^FT 

l " Or may be taken in the usual 
sense of courage. ** I shall take courage as regards her 
i. e. I shall no longer be afraid of her ", since she has 
given me an insult in spuming my prostration. Cf. 

in* 23. fsrarpwn: ^t: srmqRi««R 
In other words, the King wishes to use the insult given 
him by the Queen 11 Asa lever to secure his own purposes”. 

II. 22. 8. " For some time eftcSR ” To sup¬ 

port, to sustain, ” 

II* 23. j u nig ; u Oppressed by heat.” Katayavema 
4WlWf : I If is formed from the word according to 

the Sutra > (quoted by Kata¬ 

yavema). The v. 1 . 3wth§i is simpler and more direct, but 
for that very reason, rather suspicious. gqR fstfjfa " Hav¬ 
ing pierced through or forced open at the top.’* 
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is* according to Mr. Pandit* the Pangara tree* which has 
blood-red flowers in early spring* when it is still com¬ 
pletely shorn of its leaves. The bee is oppressed by the 
heat of the sun and so resorts to the q i fifaK bud* having 
pierced it at the top. The singular does not, at 

first sight* appear to harmonize with the plural 
and hence it has given rise to the v. 1. l 

But if we consider the line a little more closely* we 
begin to perceive that the plural is intentionally 

used by the poet. One and the same bee hops from 
bud to bud, pierces through and rests in each bud for a 
while and again proceeds to another. Thus one single bee 
visits several buds* one single bud not sufficing to give 
it complete relief from the intense heat of the sun. 

qiR qg cf : " A kind of water-duck. " 

“In the pleasure house or pleasure-pavilion*’. 

Cf. with this description of the noon JjrafifaiTftfiTSr 11. 12. 


ACT III. 

[Like the Second Act, the third Act also opens with 
an Introductory Scene (technically called ), which 

is followed by the Main Scene. 

INTRODUCTORY SCENE: —Hermitage of the sage 
Bharata. 

We learn from a dialogue between two pupils of 
Bharata, that the drama staged by Bharata 

before the heavenly audience, would have proved a 
complete success, but for one blemish which was due to 
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• vety unfort u n a te dip o! the tongue on the part of 
Urvashi, who, while acting the part of Lakihmi, said, in 
her absent-mindedness, that her heart was fixed upon 
Pururavas, when as a matter of fact she ought to have 
said that it was fixed upon Purushottama. Bbarata 
thereupon pronounced a curse upon her to the e&eet that 
she would be banished from heaven, Indra, however, 
took pity upon Urvashi and conferred a favour upon her 
by allowing her to remain with Pururavas, his friend in 
war, until Pururavas beholds the child that she would 
bear him. 

THE MAIN SCENE;—-The main scene really 
consists of four sub-scenes as shown below:— 

FIRST SCENE The paiace of the King. 

The King enters pining for the k>v® of Urvashi. 
The Chamberlain (Latavya) communicates to him the 
request of the Queen that the King should be kind 
enough to go to the terrace of the q ftyg sj palace, where 
she would meet him, and also to pass some thne there, 
enjoying the beauty of the moon-lit night. The King 
grants the request, but is surprised at such a softening 
of the Queen's temperament and concludes that the 
Queen must have been stung with remorse for her dis¬ 
courteous behaviour towards him. The King and Vidu- 
shaka go to the qfiifij , 

SECOND SCENE The tberace of the 

PALACE. 

» 

The King and Vidushaka pass some time in enjoying 
the beauty of the moon-rise. The King's thoughts, however; 
return again and again to the all-engrossing theme of 
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bis unfulfilled love for Urvashi, and Vidusbaka again and 
again comforts him with hope-inspiring words. 


THIRD SCENE :— In the sky. 

Urvashi dressed as an Abhisarika and Chitralekha 
appear in the sky and move towards the terrace of 
srfdngc^, where the King is sitting with Vidushaka. 

FOURTH SCENE' The terrace of THE 
PALACE. 


Urvashi and Chitralekha get down from the sky, 
and, remaining concealed by their divine power, over¬ 
hear the talk of the King and Vidushaka and secretly 
watch everything that happens. 

The King describes to Vidushaka his love-lorn con¬ 
dition and tries to give him an idea of the intensity of 
his feeling for Urvashi. Urvashi is completely satisfied 
about the ardour and sincerity of the King’s love for her 
and is almost on the point of revealing herself to the 
King, but is cruelly disappointed by the arrival of 
Queen aflqf fo O with her attendants. 


The Queen explains to the King her object in 
requesting his presence there at that time, viz. that she 
wants to carry out the vow of fsfcngsren^sr (conciliation 
of the beloved) which she has been observing. In con¬ 
nection with that vow, she worships the Moon and the 
King and then gives the King an assurance that thence¬ 
forward she would treat with indulgence and toleration 
the King’s love-affairs with other women. The Queen 
then departs and the King once again falls into a fit of 
love-longing, when he is very agreeably surprised by the 
sudden appearance before him of Urvashi and Chitralekha. 
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The King seats Urvashi by his side. Chitralekha leaves 
for heaven, requesting the King to take care of Urvashi. 
The King gives expression to his sense of joy and 
blessedness in being united with Urvashi, and then both 
of them retire for rest. ] 

As already remarked, this act opens with an inter¬ 
lude (technically called, or for the meaning 

of which term vide , Introduction, Technical Names p. 
XXV.) between two pupils of urs. Of these one viz. urr 
speaks Sanskrit, while the other called uses Prakrit 
). The reason for this discrimination is, that 

is the senior disciple of while q$q appears to 
be a novice and hence not yet possessing a facile com¬ 
mand over the Sanskrit tongue. This becomes evident 
when we consider that * 7 ^ when going to heaven en¬ 
trusts the management of the atfito q to while, he 

takes along with him as his seat-bearer (sirr 
C ompare in this connection Act' IV, 

III. o. 4. c3|^ 9??g5T l " You were made to 

carry the seat.'* It seems, Bharata had taken qgR to 
heaven to carry his seat ( or ) wherever 

he went to serve as his seat-bearer, so to say. arfpsRWs: 
atfifqg or aififtiMi i. e. ** The place where the sacred Are 
is kept," “ Fire-sanctuary." “Keeping watch over, 

looking to." “Appointed." f^sqr “Thecel¬ 

estial audience." armful . 11 Pleased, satisfied." 

III.o. 10 . q qa w wsfr qiw “Composed by 

Sig 1 The subject is f^n 

qfifaq^ appearing in III. mi TOMKlftl 

thus stands for to “A sentiment; the 
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dramatic representational a sentiment or emotion.*’ fWWI 
’’Deeply absorbed in." 

III. o. 12. ^ gyp#*: M remaining part of your 
sentence.” vfrWRTCi: SRWn qlUMW i:, fci 

33 ( snfpf I) " Appears to imply a fault." in the dramatic 
performance. “ Seems to hint at a fault." 

III. o. 14. 3*33 wrcfa " (She) committed 

a blunder in her speech “ Was guilty of a slip of the 
tongue." 

III. o. 19. " The character or part of sMt” 

UTSeft appears to be the name of some Goddess, WI3T* 
ftrfttfar " Fixed Jove." "Strong inclination of the heart." 

III. o. 26. gEg ui fa fr The sense-organs 

follow, or act according to, destiny—what is destined to 
happen. 

Ill* o. 37. fifsjt "Heavenly or celestial residence.” 

" At the end of the theatrical show or drama¬ 
tic representation." 33 "Here, in this matter"!*, e. now 
that you have been cursed to dwell amongst mortals, 
rffu ggtfaw: 33% I " Sights or beholds the child you will 
bear him." 

III. o. 42. " Befitting, becoming to." 

“Who knows or can read the hearts ( ) of others." 

III. o. 45. srftfiin “Has been transgressed or exceeded," 

III. o. 49. The or chamberlain in Indian Dra¬ 

ma is always an old Brahmin of irreproachable character 
in charge of the royal harem. 

Ill, 1. 33% “ In the prime of life," “ In vigorous 

youth/-’ “ Healthy, vigorous, youthful/’ 33: 555s# 

4 * Every married man." fsrwrnu " Is able to take 
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rest-’' “Old age *' "Wasting the 

body* sapping the vigour of the body/* (supply 

). “ Assumes the form of Servitude/' t, e. •• Is passed 
m servitude." wmd m %arwpft*r i 

?<* mtFFtil we get a variant sftgH* 

which would mean, “ Effecting stability or fixity in our 
position." For the older the man, the better is he qua¬ 
lified for the post of a 

Katayavema reads flKNffrl ffr: and explains: 
qntWT: y q s i qgy i 1 Ranganatha also 

has the same reading and explains: q s rewR qffa 

3 W, 5%: ffcllt sfKdtfa WZ- I But this 

reading cannot be accepted as it fails to harmonize with 
the purport of the stanza. For here the contrasts 

the old age of ordinary people with the old age of the 
class of men to which he belongs. While the old age of 
others brings rest to them, his old age gives him no relief 
So one expects to find a word meaning “ old age " to 
appear in a prominent position in the last two lines. 
This scarcely happens in the case of the reading adopted 
by Katayavema and Ranganatha. The ^ oes no * 

in fact wish to make any statement about §31 (service), 
but about “ old age." 

Ill, 1. 1. "Who is observing the rules" in 

connection with the vow of "Propitiating 

the beloved." (See III. 12. 20) 1" Giving up 
my sense of wounded pride." *fR means, the indignation 
that a woman feels towards her husband when she finds 
him attached to another woman (Cf. efHnfNfedl *fW: 

fSfr 1 ). qs m nn m fl Evening prayers." g q p ff: 
" The scene or general appearance of things." 
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III. 2. “ Perching rod.** ** " As if scu¬ 
lptured out." "The topmost parts of the palace, 

the turrets,*' or according to Mr. Pandit “ The slanting 
wooden supports or struts jutting out from the wall close 

above the windows and propping up the projecting eaves 

» 

of the roof.*’ Cf. tfrnsrA g fswft I bur: i 

) *' In which the doves are confound¬ 
ed with ” the volumes of smoke issuing from burnt 
incense. The doves have the same ashy colour as the 
smoke issuing from burnt incense. "Old ma¬ 
trons of the female apartments." “ Clean or 

holy by or intent upon, the performance of the custom¬ 
ary acts.’* In places strewn over with 

offerings of flowers. " (subject gpr; ) “ Arrange, 

place, distribute.’* 

Ill- 3- n%RT^-"In motion" , 

44 Because of its wings being unclipt.” Mountains, so we 
are told in the Puranas, had formerly wings and could 
fly at will. But when they began to harass mankind by 
their wanton movements, Indra was forced to deprive 
them of their wings, etc. 3*g<rt gfaffT: 

I means 44 A thin tall. Kamikara tree.’* 

The women holding lights in their hands are compared to 
thin, tall Kamikara trees, which are covered with bright 
red flowers. 

III. 4 . aperffa “ Shut out ". 1 

I “ With its hours ( 

period of time equal to three hours ) tediously long for 
want of diversion '*. Cf. II. 23. cWI 

tfkk fwfrn: 1 ?n% xrift i ii 
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III. 4. 2. qfofRifi The terrace of qf&rgdi, a palace 
•o-called. •• Well visible 

{ supply ). “ Until the Moon enters the asterism 
of Rohini.*’ 

III. 4, 5-6. URnr: “ What the Queen has pro¬ 
posed to do, what she has set herself about.** 

III. 4. 12. spff^jtrar “ Wishes to make amends for.** 

III. 5. Construe: wgw ft wK n: HiffiSTO: 

(TO: ) stfongpi: (=ftgd ) 

Mr. Pandit construes ft*r$: with and under¬ 

stands the word ftgtf ( which always means “Secret, con¬ 
cealed **) in the sense of ‘‘ Open, manifest **. According 
to him, the idea is : “Women who have spumed the syppli- 
cations of their beloveds, although later on they might 
be stung with remorse, are ashamed of openly conciliat¬ 
ing them**. He says : “ftw*| = ftatf filled, full. 

ft?2ft is therefore=“Very fuil’*, i.e. “Complete, not half and 
half, and hence open **. But such a distortion of the sense 
of a word to make it yield a meaning which it never has 
elsewhere, is, in our opinion, scarcely warrantable. We 
get indeed a very good sense from the stanza by taking 
fspsfh as an instrumental adverb (like 
<KT%: etc. ) meaning “Silently, secretly, in their hearts**. 
“Women, though stung with bitter remorse are in their 
hearts ashamed of conciliating.their beloved ones. ’* For 
adverbs taking instrumental endings see Whitney's Gram¬ 
mar sec. 1112. It must however be‘confessed that the 
use of ft^R: as an adverb in the sense of is unpre¬ 

cedented and that one is, therefore, tempted to change 

tin ftsnui 
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III. 5. 4-5, “Beautiful like the waves ot 

the Ganges’*, being made of crystal-steps rising one above 
•Bother. «!fta~fsftiT nf|&: wftw: I We may also take 
the expression to mean “Beautiful with the waves of the 
Ganges", supposing that the qfiigs$ stood quite on the 
bank of the Ganges. 

III. 5. 12. “Charming to look at". 

ni. 6. * r4t * gm{ * The 

face of the East" because “Having yellow, tawny 

ruddy horses" is an epithet of India and he is the lord 
guardian of the East, 34^ here stands for 3441 1 ^ “The 
rising mountain" i.e. the mountain in the East from 
behind which the Moon appears to rise. ereu»wqpnf^4 
“As if by the tying up of the hair or tresses", The 
idea isSo long as the Moon had not risen, the face of 
the eastern quarter (imagined here to be a woman), was 
iitrouded with dismal darkness. Now this darkness is 
fancied to be the loosely hanging tresses of the lady in 
the form of the East. The Moon is thought of as the 
lord of the East, and so long as he was away, the 
East like a faithful Wife did not dress her hair, but al~ 
lowed them to hang loosely -about her face. (Cf. aftvt 

tfN&CR •wwftww^m I *3$ wag ft fafflfr w ft). 

With the arrival of her lord—the Moon—she tied up 
hair and her face brightened up. 

in. 6.2, W«glfr*C 99 to "Appearing like a broken 1 
Dissolve: vwifafrir |. The Moon has risen 

some time after it has grown dark. So the orb cannot 
be full and complete. The therefore compares it 
to a which is white in Colour, and whose apex la 
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broken off. The is spherical in size with a small 
s uddenly tapering apex, or «rngw» may mean a wrg or 
a ball of sugar. cr«! 1 “The Moon the Lord or 

King of the twice-born.'* Cf. lOR:—ffcwrnr: *wrtft vqfllir: 

l We get a variant, *nn aftw ft w* , which also 
would mean “The Moon, the Lord or King of the vege¬ 
table kingdom/' But in the mouth of the Vidushaka 
who is a Brahmin proud of his own caste, the words 
XCm f%sn ? fbfl* have a peculiar appropriateness and so this 
reading is to be preferred to the other. 

III. 6. 4. aflqfob “A glutton, a gourmand, an epicure, 
a lover of delicate fare". 

III. 7- Kdt foro l This refers to the 

UTO l W day, when, it is believed, the Moon enters into 
the Sun. Cf. rfcfar *lgvr:—si an%®b 

tigsriroftll 0n the sprramf day, certain Vedic rites and 
sacrifices are performed by pious, religiously-minded 
people. So it is said here, that the Moon promotes the 
religious acts of pious people by his entering into the 
Sun on the SfflNHm day. gw I It is 

a common-place of Indian mythology, that the Gods 
and the spirits cf departed ancestors (Sift: ‘‘The Fathers**) 
derive their sustenance from the Moon, who is supposed 
to be a repository of ambrosia ( gw or ). 
g & TI H “Prevailing or waxing strong at night", 

| It is well-known that the crescent Moon forms 
the crest-ornament of Shiva. 

III. 7. 2. % By your grandfather." See 

I. 3. 28. and note ad loc. Cf. also IV. 19, and V 21. 

“Who has conveyed his message to you 

17 
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( 0T^R '"Letters, syllables") through a Brahmin (i.e. my* 
self). The moon is *T 3 TT (III. 6. 2.) so it is in 

the fitness of things that he should convey his message 
to the King through the who is a Brahmin (i. e. 

a ftsnfo V ar excellence .). Dissolve: snftft qfflfSftllA SlQjioA I 

III. 7. 7. Mark the skill of the poet in making the 
maid-servants retire from a scene where they are no 
longer required, " Superfluousness of lights 

or lamps*' i. e. ‘"The superfluous lamps.** 

III. 7-14. 33 *TT 1 “Why, it is only too 

apparent or manifest**, “That of course is perceptible to 
the eye.*' qr refers to the condition of the King's 

health. The Vidushaka means to say, that the King 
does already appear so pulled down that no comments 
are required from him to give an idea of his state of health. 

III. 7. 17. qcR£ “That is true.** 

“Anguish, mental agony or suffering," as contrasted with 
the physical suffering referred to by the Vidushaka above 
in 5*3 TT 3 r m 1 

HI* 8, l fWifesi: mz, ?Pf 

%*I: 3^1 1 (n) “An obstacle, obstruction, im¬ 
pediment," Or era | Here 

qsF.2 would be an adjective meaning “Crowded with, 
hemmed in, full of." ftlHdtWHW&S: "Thwarted in the 
enjoyment of the pleasure of her union or company." 

III. 8. I. q f^qq H "Drooping, wasting, languishing." 
The Vidushaka means that since the King appears to 
him just then lively and cheerful ( arRps qft^%) in spite 
of his physical and mental sufferings, the fulfilment of 
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fait desires cannot be far off. This has reference to a 
belief that approaching good luck produces, mysteriously 
enough, a sudden cheerfulness in a person, although he 
is for the time being plunged in great sorrow. 

III. 8. 4. fSrfipg {ffifan gT Cf. II. 8. 9. above. 

III. 9. enquire*: “With hope-inspiring words’*, 

4/ With hopeful speech." This refers to III. 7. 15. and 
8. 3. above. ggHTOi “Whose suffering is intense.” «wn- 

“Comforts, fills with hope, consoles, reassures.** Cf. 
II. 9. above. Ranganatha thinks that the word gjfejjpr: 
also means here “ Clever. He remarks ffc 

III. 9. 3. 3c3?3tt means the same as au$f ‘‘Hope.” 
i affrraififrrar %q; qq %q: qqm: l is a 

woman who goes to meet her lover of her own accord 
being impelled by her passion. Cf. jyqq 

1 gf t cgfr l B KtH q»!^ rn ll Quoted by 

Katayavema. 

III. 9. 8. ifos f gffijfi tgg: 1 qf*sg: ( qfTOTC: ) 

1 “Consisting of a blue robe or silken garment.” 

III. 9. n-12. aifqgui ggggT: I “ l 

I were Pururavas”, “Would that I were Pururavas”. 

III. 9. 16. “ Of that blessed one”, i. e. of 

Pururavas. 

III. 9. 17. q fa f fe m qg— qfalflfcrg ( Kataya¬ 
vema) “Transformed as it were.** , 

III. 9. 21. “The robber of my heart.” 

III. 9. 25. qftfgwnft rTJgt£ “I shall trifle with her for 
a while.*’ m 3 ayy re g, \ This expression 
is intended to bear two meanings, (i) “Enjoying the 
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pleasure of the company (or union) of his beloved (some 
sweet-heart of his), whom he has obtained according to 

his wishes." W! «TT fifOT im: 

(ii) Enjoying the pleasure of the company of bis 
dear one (i.e. Urvashi), whom he has conjured up in his 
mind or by his imagination.” *T (*3 ^T:) 

acar or fsm r etc. Or 555$ ^ i The 

first meaning provokes a passing shadow of jealousy in 
Urvashi's mind as already calculated by 

III. 9. 29. 53^ *1 <p: etc. “But, child (or simpleton), 
why do you entertain such a strange thought about the 
company of the beloved* (which I have spoken of just 
now) ?" 3FST-“ Strange unworthy, unreasonable." She 
means to say “Why do you understand the word ftqr to 
mean any other person than yourself ?** 

III. 9. 31 “ Illiberal, unkind, ungenerous, 

lacking breadth or generosity of out-look." 

Ill, 9. 40. ayfafifap fe “Whose meaning is not clear,” 
“Of doubtful meaning." SiRifwran “Is alarmed,*' “Is per¬ 
plexed." Urvashi's mind is full of apprehension, because 
from the King's words it is not clear whether she herself 
or some other girl is the object of his longing. 

“His unrestrained, unreserved utterances." 

III. 9.46. 3T3<r*J3T:- Incurable. an3$: “Malady, disease, 

i- «. 1 

III. io, I “Pervading, or 

applied to, the whole of the body.’* gffifcKR: | “Strings or 
necklaces of gems." «rflfign to a ^ a y* to set at rest, to 
dispel. aTO3r(denominative from 33 “ Light, ") “ Might 
lesson or mitigate,’* aqiftlAufl w "Some talk bearing 
upon her.** 
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III. UK i- “Now that all your doubt! are die* 

pelted.” ^r: = *nrft I 

III. io. 6. i ”A dinner of dainty or 

delicious venison ( g f fr f ft fa ).” Katayavema and also 
Ranganatha read u W etc.” Ranganatha ex¬ 

plains ftpgRoft as follows: 

ftfcren mvnw: II ftwrfWt is thu# a 

very high-class preparation corresponding to our vfttiw or 
ftrSRor, in Maharastra. j$m = «fwq>w i. e. “Mango-fruit”. 
Of the eight Mss. collated by Mr. Pandit, two along 
contain the former reeding, while all the six remaining 
ones contain the latter. The latter reading appeals evi¬ 
dently to have owed its* origin to some late puritanic 
Brahmins whose religious susceptibilities were rudely 
shocked to find a member of their own caste showing 
such a zest for meat. But if we refer to qnfrtFS Act II. 
we find the in that play also taking meat. Ct 

aiftzRftss anutf gsstfl I We therefore think 

that * ft ggft^qiTO nra^ * was the original reading and so 
have adopted it in the text following Mr. Pandit. 
UT&TOH. "Yearning for it.” —“Talking about it.” 

WSftft | “I comfort myself,” “I take cheer.” 

hi. io. 8. *^ as i “ Is easily 

obtained.” 

III. io. ii. refers to what the King is go¬ 
ing to say below in Stanza n. “I jthink that”, “I say.” 

III. io. 12. I “Oh discontented one.” Urvashi 

is not satisfied about the sincerity of the King's love for 
her even after his passionate declarations in stanza io- 
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She wants farther proof of his love, before she casts 
aside the veil and shows herself to the King. fasyiPi? 
therefore reproaches* her by addressing her as the 
discontented one. 

IIT. 10. 13. wni "What is it that von think/' 

III. 11. “Pressied," “Struck against." — 

“Blessed, fortunate, lucky" gat vft:—"A burden to the 
earth" L e. existing to no purpose, in vain. 

III. II. 3. *w r w i: | As Katayavema points out the 
£enitive case is used here with the sense of “Disrespect": 

Panini II. 3* 3 ®* ^ 11 Appears to be 

indifferent to me; does not notice or mark me; does 
not deign to regard me." 

III. ii, 6. Sl f tofift "Oh you impatient or hasty one," 
" Not cast aside, " f?KH»R u ft—' ‘ Magic veil of 
invisibility." 

111 . 11. 9. " One who has taken the vow of 

silence." The afgCTf * n this word is prescribed by 
Papini VI. 3. 69 * 1 

m. ii, 11 . adv- # ‘On your guard, collected." 

ajTOTC is the outward expression of the face serving as an 
index to the inward thoughts and feelings. 

III. 11. 15. aps^ "No cause for anxiety", “do 

not be worried at all." "Wearing a dress 

suited to the observance of a fast." 

*nj|: eihglfaRH I ‘ ‘Materials of 
worship." gw^rc^-Ranganatha. 

III. 11. 23. syg “Why"—It is an interrogative par¬ 
ticle meaning fk sy "Is it not that etc." 

III. II. 27. or as Mr. Pandit has 
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it, means "A present of sweetmeats given to a Brahmin 
in order to receive his good wishes and blessing.'* Vide 
Note on II. 13. 7. above ‘Cheerful, pleased in 

her appearance.** 

III, 11. 30. “Both (causes) are quite 

possible.** trt srf?t “Appears probable to me.** 

III. 12. tpRSTOHSOTT " Having only the auspicious 
marks (such as the the etc.) as her 

ornaments.*’ ’’Chequered* marked with**, qgfa 

sraw —“Appears well-pleased towards me* even by 

her very person.'* i. e. her bodily appearance itself bears 
testimony to her change of heart. 

(qualifying 334? ) “Which has given up its haughty de¬ 
portment under the pretext of a vow.’* A person who is 
observing a vow has to give up all the passions that 
trouble the human mind, such as anger, greed, pride, 
jealousy etc. 

III. 12. 8. pgi 3 r “ Deservedly,** “ It is but proper or in 
the fitness of things that etc.** "Is hono¬ 

ured or greeted by the title “ Is addressed as 
The word ^ means both <( A queen ’* and “ A Goddess." 
The King uses it in the first sense ; Urvashi, however, 
understands it in the second sense. 3 “Does not 

lag behind,** " Is not at all inferior to/* “Does not fall short 
of.** ejtatfcRrar “In regard to splendour/* 

III. 12.9. adv. “Without the least sha¬ 

dow of jealousy/* “ In a manner aveifee to jealousy or 
free from jealousy.’* “ You have spoken well." 

“That is well said.** 


III. 12.12. “ With reference to/* «In regaid 
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to" with the help of ggftg Tfd^s "A moment's obstruc¬ 
tion or inconvenience." 

III. 12.17. g i fag u m F I. " Accompanied by presents of 
sweetmeats " (given to a Brahmin to receive his blessings*) 

III. 12.20. > " Propitiation or conciliation 

of the beloved one (husband).'* 

ni. 13. eeevtvn^ “ Needlessly." qvntfcftgg svton^ " Your 
person delicate or tender like a lotus-stem." iwfeffr "You 
waste (your body)." is the causal form from the 
foot 4 to be wasted, to^ languish, to wither. The form 
KOTO is also met with. nmmt etc. Construe: «r 

(twc) w srtHfn h f% swml 1 cf. 

in. wSm m smSfiwT * er fern* \ 
fern giro wf r feKft w%ui 
tnd v. * fg it 

in. 13. 2 . infer = tSTOT* Although the form infer 
is not sanctioned by Prakrit Grammarians for the femi¬ 
nine gender (the correct form according to them being 
Of mm ), still Kalidasa uses it here and elsewhere 
also (in nftsftaftifita ), as Mr. Pandit points out. ugtfR: 
4t Regard, respect, esteem." This remark of Urvashi shows 
that her mind is apprehensive that she may fail to win 
the King's love permanently. For although she is sure* 
the King has fallen desperately in love with her just 
now, who knows, his respect and love for the Queen may 
not assert themselves in the long run? Cf. HI. 14. 
11, below. 


HI. 13. 5 * sTFifer: = 1 “ Gallants." She 

means to say that cunning lovers show exaggerated at¬ 
tention to their first mistresses or wives, while courting 
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others. “ Solicitous to please, generous, indulgent/* 

SWRT sfrr l 

III. 13.8. “ So much, this much ” t. e. “Thus." 

It thus refers to the quality rather than the quantity of 
the King's words in stanza 13 above.is the causal 
past pass. part, meaning ** Has been made to say." 

ITT. 13. 10. “ Auspicious or good words/’ srf?r 

+ SflR? “To act against, to oppose." refers to the 

words of the Queen in HI. 13. 8, where she says that her 
vow has already begun to bear its fruit. 

III. 13. 13. “ Touching 01 

hissing the terrace of 

III. 13. 14. “ Scent *' or “ Sandal ointment.’’ 

III. 13.18, " Sweet balls or sweets 

forming part of the materials of worship." 

III. 13.22. ggqjps: “Attended with immense success." 
vjilenq : " Fast." The fast, in fact, forms only a subordi¬ 
nate part of the vow the Queen is observing. 

III. 13. 31. “ In the presence of." 

“ I seek to propitiate, please or win the favour of." 
“Wooes." “With affection or friendship." ejfff- 

rfagj^ = 37333 | “ The potential partic. shows futurity 

with certainty ." Pandit. 

HI- 13-35- '‘Of what import." Ur- 

vashi means to say that she does not know whether the 
Queen is sincere and means what she says or is only 
reproachful and sarcastic. fir»iWffiraT3f " At ease with con¬ 
fidence.” “ Clear, calm, untroubled.” i. e. delighted, 

relieved of its tension. 

III. 13 - 39 * *T5T3*Tf^I "Exalted, noble.’’ “Du¬ 

tiful, single-minded in her devotion to her husband." 
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Tit 13, 43. " Foiled in his efforts to catch,’" 

** Baffled in his attempts to catch.” £jg as gy w falft *' Skill 
of:hand” in catching the fish. 3fC3t: "To that extent, in 
that manner, so much.” The Vidush&ka means to say 
that the King cannot be so dear to the Queen, since she 
is giving him away to other ladies of her own accord. 

III. 13.48. affigpr: flgnufi jh q “ At the cost or sacrifice 
of my happiness (or pleasure).” "At ease or 

happy in his body,” “Physically happy.” 

III. 14. graif t " Or to make me your slave.’" 

Katayavema has gjift for I In this case the sense 

would be “ Or to take me back, your slave.” 

III. 14.3. uu rfif fi tg ^ ” As prescribed or laid down ” in 
works dealing with vows and observances. This speech 
as well as that appearing below. III. 14. 7, shows the self- 
respect and loftiness of manner possessed by the Queen. 

III. 14. 8. n grf Vfl t gei : “ Never violated before.” 

“A rule or restriction in connection with a vow.” 

III. 14. 11. fsiq&l *’To reclaim, to turn away, to- 
withdraw.” 

III. 14. 13. fife g* : faTORT folcafa I Supply the 

object ggu from the preceding speech. ** But say, why 
do you withdraw your heart in despair? 

III. 14.18. fgwsmi “ Safely, confidently, securely.” 

“ Of her own accord.” 

III. 14.20. Sffir TO ” May it be that; shall I hope 
that; would that; how I wish that etc.” 

HE. 14.21. “ May be happy or blessed, or 

may accomplish her object.” 

III. 15. " Charming, agreeable ” We have pre- 
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ferred this reading of Ranganatha to Mr. Pandit's qjp<jT 
(beloved), which is rather inconveniently separated from 
the word with which it is syntactically connected 
as its adjective. SPSPTOMt; “ Moving slowly or 

slackening her pace, through fear." qqi^ qqtj—“ Step 
after step, step by step." qwjqpf^TCT “ Would be dragged 
towards me (by her friend)/* “ Would be brought or led 
up to me by force." 

Ill, l§. 2. " At once, forthwith." 

III. 15.3. Makes a sign or beckons to," in 

order to acquaint him with the fact. 

III. 15.4. H i wfadq qT “ The fair off-spring of 
the thigh of Narayana." 

III. 15. 7. I “ What is there to be known?’* 

i. e. it is as plain or evident as anything can be. Mr. 
Pandit has ftqwitfcR " What is there that cannot be 
known?" The sense of both the expressions is ultimate* 
ly the same. 

III. 16. “Tormented, afflicted by love." The 

is a species of the lotus that blooms in moonlight 
only—such is the convention of poets. We read 
instead of ‘qqqifcrfsgftr: as Mr. Pandit does. With our rea¬ 
ding the contrast between ^qqf%^r: and aigfa: 

becomes emphasized as it ought to be 

III. 16. 3. On the same seat as he himself 

occupies." So that his body comes into contact with that 
of Urvashi. Cf. III. 16. 9, below ( qrffrw q ff *RTlfw? I) 

III. 16.5. redoes not refer to but is to be 

connected with >iqmn in the 9 ense of “ Just now." 

^qqm^ “Attained, obtained." The King means to 
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say “I was not happy before I met but now that 
has come to me, 1 may say that I am really happy/* 
III. 16. 9. arcq " Like his beloved or loving 

wife/' “ Officious, obtrusive, meddlesome, for¬ 

ward/* g^nqrrfb^ means " One who takes the first share 
or more than his proper share,” hence “One who meddles 
in another’s affairs, obtrusive, presmptuous. meddlesome/* 
III. 16. 11. ^ I Mr. Pandit 

translates “ What, have you been here since evening?** 
According to him this remark of the is called forth 

by Urvashi’s words: TYtTOW: I The Vidu- 

shaka thinks that Urvashi and Chitralekha must have 
heard the words ot the Queen in III. 13. 26. and must 
have been there all the evening though remaining invi¬ 
sible all along. But we think that this is not at all 
a satisfactory explanation. From III. 16. 3 and 16, 7, we 
see that Urvashi and Pururavas were sitting quite close 
to each other. And we may presume even that Purura¬ 
vas began to toy with Urvashi by way of fondling and 
caressing her and that she too returned in her own way 
his fondlings and caressings, cf. HI. 17 below. Now this 
appears rather shocking to the Vidushaka and he says 
in his usual light-hearted vein ; “I wonder, how the Sun 
has set to you even here i. e. even in the presence of 
myself and Chitralekha.” “How the Sun has set to 
you” means “ How do you openly carry on these fond¬ 
lings and caressings, which ought to be done in strict 
privacy , ajter the Sun has set ?*’ In the present case of 
course the Sun has already set. Vidushaka*s point, how¬ 
ever, is that they must not do these things openly. 

1 IL 17. sqrvR sisrf*? 1 (Ranganatha explains eajraTC as 
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•nfiwnf^-*TR?«q) “ Take loving liberties with my person." 

" By whose consent.'* 

III. 17. 2. “ Request/' ‘‘Prayer." 

III. 17.6. “ Following the vernal season or 

spring." grq^TRW: I 3*?+^ “ To wait 

upon, to attend upon, to worship." 

III. 17.12. arfaf fr t: *forr: fqszsqsft 1 “ Fishes are 

mocked with winkless eyes." It is believed that the denizens 

of heaven never close their eyes, even for a moment in 
winking. 

III. 18. 3 Tf 5 rq^ 5 rg^: 1 " The happiness in which is in¬ 
describable." atfMfcq = 1 

III. 18. 2. sTOfcftf “ Banishing all fear or appre¬ 
hension from your mind." 

III. 18.10. ffisf: “Good fortune." 

Ill 19- SffRwftfe etc. Dissolve : iflfog if 

TC ifatfl *INWH. («i|mn) * 5 * ( IftiWl l MK * Erf) 

I “ Having the distinguishing mark viz. that the royal 
edicts (mandates or commands) are tinged with the gems 
in the coronets of the feudatory princes." i. e. are hum¬ 
bly borne on their heads by feudatory princes, and are 
implicitly obeyed. —“A borderchief, a tributary 
prince," who obeys the commands of the universal 
soveriegn. u«Md<W* 3 R^: Snjr^l (Cf. qqiraq^ l 

Raghu. II. 47.) “ Sovereignty of the whole world, charac¬ 
terized by one single umbrella." A universal monarch 
alone possesses the privilege of using the 3fRq9f or fjr5f. 
SiRRC. “ charming servitude," 

III, 19. 2. «n%r ^ fiw etc. Urvashi means to say 
that she ought, really speaking, to return the compliment 
of the King by saying something more beautiful in ad¬ 
miration of the King. But .she cannot excel the King 
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in this matter-so exquisitely fine is the sentiment expre¬ 
ssed by the King. 

III. 19.3. fe iytiq &T; “ Giving rise to contraries or 
paradoxes." 

III. 20. “ Those very i. e. those that used to 

pain or torment me." SRtS fffW l: 11 Pleasant or agreeable 
to the mind." This reading appears to us better than 
WUdlftK adopted by Mr. Pandit, because it stands in 
clear contrast to * 17 ^ in line 1 . “ The rays of 

the Moon delight the body : the shafts of cupid please 
the mind." (tawm i “ Harsh (as if) through 

anger or malice." ajgtfcm " Is oacified or 

appeased as it were." 

III. 20.2. ‘Delaying, tarrying." 

III. 21. ‘Obtained." Literally “Which 

comes to one's share.” “More agreeable. " 

“Complete or supreme happiness, satisfaction, gratification.** 
313 “Scorched by the heat of the Sun." Cf. 

I. 5^ ff I I 

III. 21.3. “Inner apartment," “Bedchamber." 

III. 21.7. a|vq^T-“ Earnest wish," “Eager desire." 
-SragfacTT 54 ‘.‘As if it were drawn out in length or extend¬ 
ed a hundredfold, “ As long as a hundred nights." 
Katayavema reads 4 *TcfT I and explains: 

TTi^T^r: *lfn 1 “ Attained as it were to 

hundred-fold-ness." 

§31 Vocative sing. According to mfo rf H y the form 
ought to be §»:. But Sanskrit poets often use the form 

§«. Cf. * 8 w*VI. 11. V.43. JITOftnPR HI. 8 ; 

Mallinatha sets forth the pros and cons of the case in 
his comment on V.43. 



[The fourth Act opens with an Introductory Scene 
^technically called which serves the purpose of 

narrating the events that have transpired since the 
union of Pururavas with Urvashi as described towards the 
conclusion of the third Act, and of introducing the 
reader to the main scene of the Act. 

Introductory Scene:—(L ocality not indicated.) 

The introductory scene contains a dialogue between 
two Apsarases, g f asg i and fo y S g n —friends of Urvashi 
From their conversation we ltam that Urvashi and Pur¬ 
uravas bad gone to the Gandhamadana Grove for their 
honey-moon. But before they had passed many days 
there, a strange mishap took place resulting in their 
separation. Pururavas once came across a beautiful Vidya- 
dhara damsel sporting on the sands of the Mandakini, 
and was so fascinated by her charms, that he at once 
began to devour her beauty with his eyes. When Ur¬ 
vashi saw this, she was so enraged that she spumed all 
his apologies and prostrations, and, in the frenzy of her 
jealous rage, rushed into the charmed and forbidden 
Grove of Kumara and was immediately trans¬ 
formed into a creeper. Pururavas has gone mad 
with grief at her disappearance and has been 
searching for his lost beloved day and night, in every 
nook and corner of the Grove. The Apsarases hope and 
pray that the King be restored to his beloved before long. 

The main scene of Act IV is for the most part, a 
soliloquy of Pururavas gone mad over the loss of Urvashi. 
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In the words of Prof. Ryder it is a long lyrical mono- 
logue addressed to the various creatures and objects of 
the forest and inspired by despairing passion. Kalidasa 
was perhaps the first to introduce such a lyrical melo¬ 
drama in the ancient Indian Theatre. It is a song play 
within the drama. Later dramatists like 

Act 9), («n«<WRi«r, Act 5), inqifa (srerom. 

Act 6), Jgpm ( Act 4), and ( i’Hm ) 

have tried to imitate it with some degree of success. 
Its pre-eminently musical character has been perhaps 
respnosible 'lor the insertion of Apabhramsha stanzas and 
the stage-directions for their recitation. (Vide Introduc¬ 
tion, p. XII-XIII.). 

The main scene of Act IV contains very little of 
dramatic action. The locality appears to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Gandhamadana Grove. It 
is a rainy day in summer. The King is presented in a 
frenzied and woe-begone state—almost on the verge of 
madness and raying—addressing the various objects he 
comes across—animate, sensible or insensible—birds and 
beasts, trees and rivers, rocks and mountains, clouds and 
lightnings—and beseeches them to assist him in his 
search of Urvashi. He indulges in all sorts of specula¬ 
tions and fancies about the sights and sounds he comes 
across, but is cruelly disappointed by them one and all. 
At last he lights upon a very bright precious stone 
which is announced by an invisible voice to be the 
famous gem, which, when worn on the body, is 

capable of restoring a person to his lost beloved. The 
King holds it in his hand and embraces a creeper which 
is immediately changed into Urvashi. The King is 
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overjoyed by the incident. Urvashi greets him with 
happiness and victory, and relates to him how she had 
been transformed into a creeper, and how as a creeper 
she had witnessed his sad plight all along. Pururavas 
shows her the gem which she wears on her head. 

Urvashi reminds Pururavas of their long absence from 
their capital and requests him to return. Pururavas 
agrees and both of them depart for in an aerial 

car improvised by Urvashi from out of a cloud at his request. 

It should be noted by the reader that although 
Pururavas is represented as having gone mad, there is a 
certain method in his madness—a certain coherency and 
reasonableness about his utterances. It is much more 
of a poetic madness than a real one in the strict sense 
(f the term. The King behaves like a madman only 
in so far as he seeks informatior in all seriousness about 
his beloved from sources which are least of all ever 
likely to give any -uch information. In all other res¬ 
pects he appears to be quite normal in respect of the 
powers and functionings of his mind and brain. A 
similar type of madness is to be found also in the case 
of the Yaksha in the Meghaduta. ] 


IV. o. i. "Sad, uneasy at heart 1 ”. 

IV. o. 5. "Complexion, appearance”. 
irregular, since the root is Parasmaipadi and not 
Atmanepadi. We should better have “Dis¬ 
tress. anxiety". *1 wish to partici¬ 

pate in your sorrow”. 

IV. o. 10. ticgfo Rq q i fi OT "Ia the course of the 
rotation or coming round, of the turn for the Apsarases". 
18 
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TO: “The time or turn of doing anything”. 


[ IV. 0. 1$— 
TOfa: “Ro- 


Ution» coming round”, qfa * qim 1* 

Wm 1 “Reverent service of or attendance upon the 
feet of the Sun”. We are told in the e fl u ro and qj3$ 


Puranas, that the 9gfai f n*TOs, 99s and Apsarases have 
to attend upon the Sun by rotation. The reason why 
foffetVI feels sore anxiety and yearning fot Urvashi is 
that she misses her very much while attending upon 
the Sun, alone, and further that on account of her con¬ 
tinuous engagement for two months in the sphere of 
the Sun, she is prevented from paying occasional visits 
to Urvashi. 


IV. o. 15* “During these days”. This 

is accusative of time, according Panini II. 3. 4, WBTO* 
I a ffrqwfatflq i “While I stood in meditation, 
put myself in contemplation”, JHW f fan “A great danger* 
misfortune, calamity”. Strictly speaking the word ought 
to be The second 8f seems to be lengthened 

on the analogy of the word (which is really 

equal to fytfspr ). ”1 preceived, or learnt”. 


IV. o. 21. “It would seem or appear that etc.” 
ifiwgw “Companion in love-sport (*%)”. 

JkMiUTO (m.) is the name of a suburban grove of SftqRr- 
Sf& t the capital of ffo|g q. Cf. VI. 46, 3R* 

( afafastgfFl ) wfoM TO l 

IV. o. 24. * TO “That indeed is an ideal 

enjoyment”. 

IV. o. 28. TOiftsfr “The celestial Ganges”, 

44 Sandy bank”, fatwenci? “Was gazed at”* “Was looked at 
intently"* 
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iv* o. 31. fwff: mm mm*: 1 Cf. m. 

15 

IV. o. 36. ^ 44 llty$}t| 44 l i*'With her heart bewildered 
by the CUfse of her ptectptot sage 3^7.'’ Urvashi being 
a nytnfjh ought to have known by her supernatural 
power tf&ftt the grove of that she was about to enter 
was forbidden to women. But on account of the curse of 
het memory was so stupefied, that she could not 
know the prohibition in regard to the grove of $tn?. 
Cf. IV. 40. 14^25. below. 4?|snft4Rr...ctc. Katayavema 
reads ffi c w ra rc foefifal , while seven of Mr. Pandit's eight 
Mss. read The meaning is: “Which 

would cease to be (fdqfifat) or would undergo restora¬ 
tion ( )» through some unknown cause". But 

if we adopt this reading, the remark of ggapqi 

) io IV. o. 52- becomes 

redundant. 

IV. o. 40* "Beyond the reach of." Cf. 

•HHHfo l PM I. 23 - I ijwft "All of a 

sudden. ” OFni: “Dire calamity, misfortune”. 

iv. o. 45. a i jUmH 1 ; nBps anihisr: 1 Acc. of 
Panini V. 4. 87. m: | 

dW nsr Rgn | cf. I. 3 SftFft- 

s«aF^nsftr 1 Also IV. 3 below. 

IV. o. 52* SHtfaftfa i: "Noble, excellent forms *. e. 

persons". Kifetftal ftStal: I WlFPh 

^onq' | The word could be taken either as 

a tRgW or as a compound. In the former case 

the sense would be: "Some cause of reunion, which 
would bring about the termination of the cutse.* 1 In 
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the latter case the meaning would be: "Some cause 
of reunion brought about by the termination of the 
curse'' “3*;pg ( lit. favour, kindness ) is the same as 
or i. e. "The termination of a curse." The 

curse in this case is the or (i. e. prohibitive 
condition) referred to in IV. 40. 23 below. gR req ifr q reads 
l "About to rise.” 

I\. o. 58. aw: s&fa f^qicT: 1 an: is an exclamation 

of anger. "Alas." 


I\.i. (i) " Fully equipped *’ for showering 

down, ready to shower, (ii) fully armed or accoutred ” 
for battle. (i) extending far and wide " (ii) "stre¬ 

tched to its utmost." n JIUT " Not indeed as I imagined". 
73: "Violent, quickly descending, pelting." 

I " Glistening like a Streak 
of gold on a touch-stone." Cf. 

I 1 ‘ 3 C >* 

IV. 1. 1. " Whose thighs are (full round and 

fair) like (the inner part of) the plantain tree " 

IV. 2. fqf|nr = aif^dT " Concealed, hidden." =r 

\ The dative acc. to Panini II .14. 

^ II " Dripping with affection, Saturated 

with love." c|its 4 f%fnr: "What a .(queer) fate is this" 
" What an act of fate is this!" 

IV. 2. 1. TOf*PRT*T^?|Wl** I tRTfri or 4 ^: d 

i " From whom fortune has turned its back" 
"Closely following upon." 

IV. 3. For the construction with two see Apte’s 
Guide Sec. 273. argtfvf: " The days are sure to 

be" " Pleasant on account of the passing 
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away (diminution or lessening) oi heat. 1 * reads 

i foftar were** wwft ?nfa i 

rTTf^r ^ I R: t “ Pleasant on 

account of the intensity of heat having passed away,” 
We have, however, rejected this reading because it is 
cumbrous as compared with I 

IV. 3. 1. v|f?r[N$fisr: “The growing distress of 

my mind.” gsRrtsfa etc. Cf. j|gT*IR<T V. 132.16 . 

?Erat ST *T3TT *7 ^T<*$R*T^ | ^ 3 RW J?T TTUT 

qiTRFT H SR^lf^T “To order back, to countermand 

or counter-order.” 3754^7 etc.supply 77*7373 alter 4sj%. 

" My royal paraphernalia consist of or are constituted by 
the signs (tokens) or accompaniments of the rainy season.” 
snifq wrrft sn'^nft b 1 

IV. 4. ertfiirTHT^ “A beautiful, splendid canopy.” f?rf 53 : 
“A kind of reed.” ’HTRffiU 

“On account of the passing away of summer.” qg "Shrill 
sharp-sounding.” srfq^m. "A bard, panegyrist, minstrel.” 
The peacocks are well-known as being overjoyed at the 
advent of the rainy season, which they welcome with 
loud shrieking and gay dancing. '^RRRIVFRMMTI:—This 
applies to the clouds as also to the merchants ( 377771; ). 
(i) mraiW l d?RT: I " Bringing down showers 

( WAR ) of rain ( *7737 ).” (ii) *qRRtf ( SR** ) 

33777: 1 “Presenting streams of wealth ” (by way 
of the payment of taxes). We read , ^n*3*lf7. for R 3 *RT: 
This latter reading does not harmonize with ijrtor, which 
means “ Showers of rain.” Moreover in adopting it we 
fail to get the conjunctive particle ^ which is badly 
wanted to make the sense complete. 
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IV. 4.1, *' Paraphernalia, external *pptn&- 

ages q! royalty* royal insignia." sawfeqg u it 11 As I makft 
up my mind to search her out." “ Aggrayatioiu 

intensification.” 

IV. 5. is what is called in Marathi. The 

yellow variety of this plant has red lines upon the petals 
of its flowers. Yfftr “A streak or line." ttfiswijf: ‘‘Sur¬ 
charged with water, areiufrft “Suffused with tears." 
Hi “Makes me remember painfully; reminds me 

painfully of.” Cf. for a similar idea Y!ffor XIII- 29. 

IV.5.1. qjm “To trace out, to ascertain.” 

IV. 6. “ If she were to touch.” gsfsqsft “ Forest- 

ground,” '* Forest-site.” ywivrtv “ Sunk or depressed to¬ 
wards the heels.” “ On account of the heavi¬ 

ness or stoutness of her hips.” Cf. suffix III. 7. efwju- 
cTT ar^TOT I etc. “ Lufe 

of beautiful foot-prints.” “Tinged with red lac 

( SANTEE He means to say that if Urvashi were to 
touch the ground with her feet, it would be possible to 
have some trace of her. But she being a nymph—a cele¬ 
stial being, capable of moving unsupported in the air— 
there is very little possibility of her walking so close to 
the ground as to leave behind her foot-prints. 

IV. 6. 1 Tqwsjror^ “Mark, sign, vestige.” 

IV. 7. Construe : fiRHfflld: 

(trai ; jfero ) fipnrfe: (ara ) gjfatnr: 

ai%j, w fWft: si^i^ww w.|ly 4 (wrfa) 1 ^rttnn 

•'Mp-rouge.” faqraa tfw “ Having a deep navel.” Depth 
of the navel is regarded by Sanskrit poets as a sign of 
beauty in women, gqr “Moving with faltering 
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stops through rage/’ ftur " Dark-green ’* g avt fflin 
** Breast-garment” or “ Breast-scarf." 


IV. 7. 1. “ A fresh green sward or lawn.'* 

CTifa m. a kind of red insect. *f% ” News.” «rTOf^R|nn~ 
fNhr “ Lonely, desolate.” “ Rocky 

soil.” " Emitting or sending forth vapour on 

account of rain-showers,” Cf. XIII. 29. sn^r 

“Perched or mounted upon.” 

IV. 8. SW 5 tj{YeTcT " Violent frontal wind.” srfifo “ Set 
a-dance.” Mr. Pandit reads <nfgp[ " Struck, beaten.” 
“ Crest.” " Out-stretched ; elongated ” 

“Full of shrieking notes.” qp&f “With his neck 
etc.” The Instrumental is according to Panini II. 3.21. 
I ( '3 t Ts5^t ^RffaT I ) 

IV. 9. TWl ^T^T: ST I “ With a promi¬ 
nent.” “ Having far stretched eye-corners ” i. e. 

** Having long and large eyes.” %5TRT*l “ Having white 
eye-corners.” ^ 5^1 qp|f “Worthy of 

being seen.” to l “ May I hope that you 
have seen?” Mark the alliteration in this stanza. 

IV. 10. 11 Dishevelled or ruffled by the 

gentle breeze” ” Disappearance reads 

qf^iqrfqsplWKl II “ His thick and charming 

plumage.” f^rgqrT: “ Without a rival, rivalless ”, %$FP<T: 
“ Excellent hair The words qiqj f q^T and maw 
when combined with convey the idea of excellence 

and abundance. “ Become* loose in the course 

of amorous sport This corresponds to \\ 

SrA “ pecked with dowers " If it were cresent 

or existing here i.e. “ In the presence of, by the side 
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of, in comparison with qaftfq my | " What would 
this peacock have to boast of then ? '* Cf. IX. 67. 

IV. 10. 2. eiPTqpcf “ The termination or close of the 
summer season " Inflamed *’. “ Passion *’ 

IV. 11. "The messenger of Cupid*'. The 

impassioned notes of the cuckoo bring estranged lovers 
together as they cannot hold out any longer and there¬ 
fore the cuckoo is called Cupid’s messenger. Strictly 
speaking the word ^ffr ends in long §. But Kalidasa uses 
it often with short evidently metri causa. Cf. ijgaR y 
XVII. 53; XIX. 1P, 23; fJTRW IV - l6> 

" Skilled or dexterous in breaking down or taming the 
pride of women awTOH “ Unfailing weapon. ” 

Cf, IX. 47 and HI- 32. 

TV. 11. 1. fifijnf etc- This is what is technically 

called “ Speaking in the air to some one and 

answering his imagined questions ”. 

IV. 12. " Existing in me ”, " Arising on my 

side ”, “So far as I am concerned ”, sy^y ” Ascendancy, 
tyranny, dominion ’*. «yre^y fenf«T " Deviation from faithful 
love remarks : 1 ^ Bytygya "Does 

not wait for, does not stand in need of \ 

IV. 12. 1. ” Cutting short or interrupt¬ 

ing our talk (conversation) 

IV. 13. <*Tg: "It is well said that ”. ^fay^ 

*• Cool ’* i.e. not painful. 3nq?!rT ” Distressed, in misery 
" The royal (i. e. best kind of) Jambu tree 

" About to ripen 

IV. 13. 1. i T c^ld sfiy " Even though it is so ”, " Never¬ 
theless '* ?<ft Hence away we (go) *'. Fspyre*<n- 
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fafr qq reft *' Indicating the tread of my beloved *\ 

" To my right M or “ Towards the south, in the south¬ 
ern direction. *' 

IV. 14. » Cf. “ f*fl- 

ffcrer ^ tSTHT *RTT g?TT: 

*TR*nto sfirfsr: 1 ’’ J?ffe=n*i on ir^r I. IK 

IV. 15. qrcfcfc " Lay aside (for a while) 

the lotus-stalk-your provision for the journey grifa from 
tjfiRk-qfJf “ Good for, serviceable on, the way ”, 

hence “ Provisions for a journey Vide Panini IV. 4. 
I08. ?n^ “ First, before doing anything else ”. sfOTftrf^T 
" Service to the suppliant or petitioner “Fulfilling 
the desire of the pretitioner 

IV. 16. 41 Having arching brows ”. 

"'Consisting of steps graceful through passion", “gait”. 

IV. 17. etc. The person with whom only 

a part of the stolen property has been detected is liable 
to restore the whole of that property. 

IV. 17. 1. Tfarrpn gft "chastiser or punisher of thieves”. 

IV. 18. fa 3^ 5 TTIT l 

“ Whose name contains the word ^ which is expressive 
of a limb or part of a chario ”. 

” Whose hips ( snfafiNr ) are round like 
a chariot-wheel ”. Cf, I. 11. xti “An eminent warrior'’. 
^cT: “ Filled with, overflowing with *\ Mark again the 
alliteration. 

IV. 18. 1. e»: «; fNTg I The bird cries out q>: f of 
its own sweet will and without intending its cries to 
have any meaning for the King. The King, however, under¬ 
stands g: to mean “ Who are you ? who are you ? “ 
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and proceeds to answer this imagined question is deost 
19 * QT MWf " That won't do Cf. Marathi: awn% m(t 
if mm\i 

IV. I 9 > qjtfqwft «*c. The genealogy of gqroff is as 
foUpws: on his father's aide he was the son of who 
himself was the son of the Moon. On his mother's side he 
was the son of gar, the daughter (originally the son) 
of ft* or the Sun. Thus the Sun was his gmwf ( gi^: 
faTT ) and the Moon was his far i ng ( fap fan ). Iff: 
etc. .cf. III.19. \ 5 r» 

whff soft ^ ffi ft fa i n t 

XV. 19. 1. gmimfr “ I shall remonstrate with him. " 

IV. 20. W...lfSr W etc. •* Although..and yet." 
qMijfe g fcH ftW " Timidity in regard to separation." qrc: 
“Attitude, disposition,” qogggt: “Averse* to." fai* 
“Separated foam my beloved." The belief is that the 
qfoqpE is so very fond of its mate that it does not brook 
even the least separation horn her. It goes on crying 
plaintively even though its mate is accidentally screened 
from its view by a lotos-leaf at night. 

IV. 20. 1. sn*ig: “The result of the re¬ 

versal of my fate." We have thought it fit to reject 
Mr. Pandit's reading: fkqjhw xmxm t: l on 

account of its clumsiness. 

IV. 21. gqfa “Stops, holds hack* prevents from going 
away." gdtaTOf 1 “Murmuring or hissing." 

IV. 21. 1. gggt nerfag ufWfc* “I shall implore or 
beseech the bee (lit, the honey-gatherer). 

IV. 22. efg 3 PTC 3 : "If you had drank i. e. enjoyed.' 
We get a variant epn^g: "If you had obtained." 
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IV. 22. I. *n*VR: I “Let us go away.'* ^ “To 
go away.*' “Placing or resting his 

trunk on a branch of the ^ tree." The «frr blossoms 
and bears fruit in the rainy season. 


'IV. 23. “Newly sprouted," “Bearing 

fresh shoots." <KRVa^<f 4 KtHi "Full of juice as fragrant 
as honey ( avrar^; or liquor)." “A twig or branch 

of the gjpft tree'*, of which elephants are believed to be 
very fond, “Hay he desire (i. e. enjoy, taste)." 

IV. 23. 1. an flp am "Heal, daily food.” 

IV. 24, zppcc? “Ruttish, infuriated through rut." This 
is addressed to the elephant. gqfd* lf j l 4> gT “The bright 
lunar digit among the stars of young women.*' We can 
also take as one compound word mean¬ 

ing: “The bright lunar digit in the midst of young 
women uttering sweet, gentle, inpassioned sound. " gffar- 
“Having her hair bedecked ( ^UB-chequered ) 
with flowers." “Of stable, enduring, 

abiding youthfulness." Agreeable, pleasant to 

look at." feRTT “Has she stood within your dis¬ 

tant sight ?" i. e. have you seen her even from afar ? 
Mark the alliteration. 


IV. 24. 1. ,J Sweet and deep." *rawf$RT: 

“Reassured, comforted." “Intimating his 

having come across my beloved." 

IV. 25. s|Ti| “An elephant." (i) liberality, 

charity, (ii) The ichor flowing down from the temples 
of an elephant. (i) Proceeding uninter¬ 

ruptedly and in abundance; (ii) flowing down uninterrupt¬ 
edly and in abundance or profusely. 8?$fj (i) In regard 
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to suppliants; (ii) in regard to the bees. 3$n “A mate." 

“Everything belonging to you resembles mine.'' 

IV. 25. 4. TTO^T-8^: aiRWT ajfr: "The precincts of 
a mountain." etc... ^4^4tfTfif-These words 

do not appear in Mr. Pandit's text. But their presence 
is absolutely necessary, as otherwise the words etc. 
become quite abrupt. 33$^ “Lightning." 

IV. 26. 3 ^fWRr*i-aR*T sp^RTt: 9 | 5 ^ 3 W. " Having 
very little space between the breasts, i. e. with fully 
developed breasts." The variant does not give 

a good sense, j^TcTT “Having well-rounded and fleshy 

joints." “This forest-region." 

“Which Cupid has made his residence," “Which is the 
property of Cupid," and which must therefore be very 
beautiful. qf^Tf “Property." “Having extensive 

sides or slopes." 

IV. 27. This stanza contains the question of the 
King, as also the reply* given by the mountain in the 
form of an echo. In the first case it is to be read with 
an interrogative intonation. “ The question is jrj 
f5R%TT *WT ccRT ?iST? The answer is: ^RT f^ffm fPRT 
WH OT l 

IV. 27. 1. “ Just as I said. " 

“Something more agreeable." f“Mountain torrent." 

“I shall enjoy the breeze passing or 
blowing over the waves (towards me)." “Tur¬ 

bid or muddy with its new waters." 

IV.28. srsfa “Arching of the eyebrows in anger." 
IjfcRf “Frightened." “Loosened or disordered 

through huny and confusion." “With uneven 
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steps, crookedly, tortuously.’* *gsg: wfes&tfwm (i ) 
"Thinking again and again of (brooding over) my offen¬ 
sive conduct.” (it) "With reference to, on account of, 
the many interruptions (the rocks in the bed),” 
"Unforgiving, relentless.” The last line contains the 
conclusion proceeding from- the considerations given in 
the first three lines. We should supply "Therefore' 1 
before to correspond with 3W "Since” in line 3. 

IV. 29. "Whose mind is averse 

to any breach of faithful love.” sproft = in 

IV. 12 above. 

IV. 29. 2. (il "Flowing towards the sea,” 

(ii) going up to meet the sea (her lover) like an 

Wlife 1 f^f^snszirfor * v&fa. "Good fortune or 
happiness is not be attained by sorrowing or by despon¬ 
dency. Ci affipfe: fash *| 55 H 1. After the words 
Northern Recension has the stanza 
<£JlKHfa cT etc. which we have given in full in the Intro¬ 
duction, p. XII. 

IV. 30. ^TrNt 5T% "Indicating the close of the hot 
season." "Uneven owing to the iilaments- 

not being fully developed.” frpgnTCTOg "Ornaments for 
the hair ( %3?r ).” The red blossoms in the rainy 

season. 

IV. 31. "Having a dark, variegated com¬ 

plexion.” jwnq r: "Side-glance.” 

IV. 31.1. a R fcfUfl fs H “As if disdaining to hear my suit.” 

IV. 32. Cf. Raghu, IX. 55. appr "Turned, bent.” 

IV. 32.r. = 3 IWF?W. Vocative particle. 

IV. 33. fpfR “Looks charming or attractive.” 
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l With our reading the meaning would 
be ‘‘Looks in a charming manner.” 

IV. 33.3. ftwifar " The cleft of a Mck.” 

IV. 34. gvgM) *' Surrounded with lustre, casting radi¬ 
ance. ” tiNfaret! ” A piece of fle£b." *fflM 4 (f)|tw M The 
sky has rained down.” leads Wgm i ft f ltH " This 

forest^«xte is drenched on all sides by faifc.” u Bu¬ 
nch, cluster.” t t fptjft etc. The gem sent forth its bright 
rays in every direction and the poet fancies that the 
sun is eadeavouring to lift up that jewel with his hands 
( ^r-rays). 

IV. 35. stf^ n % rr C?H. “ Perfumed or scented with 45 TC 
flowefs.” ” Soiled with tears.” 

IV. 36. *mt i 1 

tram: ?T*n 1 " Pro¬ 

duced from the red lac applied to the feet of qr^ft.” 
snqgftt ” Brings abotft, effects.” 

IV. 36. 2. jjfir: “ Some revered ascetic 

living the life of a deer ” i. e. feeding upon grass and 
roaming about like a deer, reads 


IV.37. ftwtOTWim “Having a slender waist.” Cf. 

I* 39- rn %f^fq*5m«ra 1 Ranganatha reads 

f jjjpHiiuim . But as means “ Sunk, depressed ” and 

not “ Slender,” it cannot be applied to the waist. 

IV. 37. 3. q«iUm “ Gladdener of my heart.” 

IV. 38. sftmwtT " Having her lower lip washed (by 
tears).” ” On account of the passing away of 

its season or flowering-time.” f fo fl myqhfl m “Without 
flowers.” practisihg or resorting to silence 
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on account of anxiety.’' “ That irascible woman.’* 
iCTgsi “ Having slighted me.’’ 

IV. 38. 2. ■q ^dny i n ft “ Desirous of aa embrace, long¬ 
ing for an embrace/' 

ftft i. e. the creeper vanishes and Ufvfcshi 
appears in its place. 

IV. 38. 5 - “ overjoyed, delighted ” «T «t%T 

“I cannot believe it/’ 

IV. 39. •* I think or fancy or believe.” fftatf ftfa 

= fwnfrft “ lb regard to, as having reference to, my be¬ 
loved.” sparer? 44 Turns out otherwise/* This refers 

to the various disillusionment® in regard to Urvashi, that 
Pururavas has had in his search of her. \*ide IV. 1. IV.7 

IV. 14 etc.-%f^| “Opened.” ftsnftm 

f^foTT fsfaT i|*r V: \ “ Who has known definitely that it 
is his beloved by the (peouliar) touch (of her body)/’ 

IV.40. gftfig “Darkness, gloom, stupor.” «mgftr-*RVi: 
am: ( SIR?: ; m ft:, l “A dead person.’ efemr 
“Consciousness, sentiency/’ 

iv. 40, 1. wrrfir mr: m 1 

“Having the senses lying hidden or concealed within.” 
Urvashi means, although her outward form was changed 
into a creeper, she retained her inner consciousness 
intact and could preceive all that the King did in her 
absence. 

IV. 40. 7. %t, ftgrtrar: sKfaa 

\ ‘‘May Your Majesty please to pardon me this-” 
The transitive use of ft + is remarkable indeed. 

IV. 40.9. “ To be implored for pardon/* 

ftWIftttft *”? : “Together with the internal and externa] 
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organs." a reftiwi •' My inmost soul." stun: " Is overjoyed 
delighted, pleased." 

IV. 40. 15. srwjd y f K^dH. “ Peipetuai celibacy. " 
fWIRaRTH =■ II 44 The bordering region 

or outskirts of the grove," f^fa: “Rule, restriction 

prohibitive order." It is the same as the * app¬ 

earing in IV. 40. 25. 

IV. 40. 25. *' The rule or prohibitive con¬ 

dition laid down by the diety (viz* 

44 Not accepting i. e. despising your solicitations." 

IV. 41. "Fallen into sleep on account of 

the fatigue or exhaustion caused by amorous enjoyment." 

ix)tential " How could you have borne " that is to 
say 4< If it were not that your separation from me was 
due to your metamorphosis into a creeper.’ 

^ cT^ "This thing here," referring to the fowHin 
jewel which he shows to Urvashi. cdcflTOTftRrd 3^: 

= 3%: sfirTT 1 " Having learnt from 

the ascetic that this was the means of your union (with 
me)” "As related by you, as said by you." 

This refers to the words of Urvashi in IV. 40. 25 
wara *rfor faRT crtt * I 

IV. 41.6. sr?fcft«n " Restored to my former state." 

IV. 41. 7. fr gSfa " In this very position of the body.'* 

IV. 42. Construe : 55 ? 5 I 2 ^ffdFT 

^ ^1 5?j HHKWWrf g ftRm 1 

" Cavered with the gleaming (literally, " vibrating, 
flashing.") redness. " Morning sunshine." 43(3 *< a 

white lotus." 

IV. 42.3. 14 Might feel jealous about 
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me/* since I have led you away from your city for such 
a long time. 


IV.43. arftromr “Lightning.** “Flashes.” 

“Rain-bow.” t£T 

i cnif^T i rdfJTTflTrrt Ttfqfo ** Transformed into a 
celestial car (balloon). ^5 *1 ^ “ Oh you possessed of 

graceful gait.** 


In making Fururavas request Urvashi in this manner 
the poet evidently wishes to impress upon the reader's 
mind that although Urvashi has behaved herself so long 
just like a mortal, she is after all a nymph—a divine 
being—capable of working any miracles; that in other 
words, she is too much of a nymph to be a woman, as 
Prof. Ryder remarks. 


ACT V. 

[Unlike the preceding three Acts, the fifth Act has 
no introductory scene. Nor are there any sub-scenes. 
The whole of the act forms one continuous scene in the 
King*s palace. 

From a brief soliloquy of at the beginning we 

learn that King Fururavas has come back to his capital 
with his beloved Urvashi after a rather prolonged honey¬ 
moon, and that he is quite happy now all these many years 
in every respect, except that he has no issue. Just 
then a great commotion is set afoot in the palace in 
as much as the much-valued gem has been 

snatched off by a vulture. The vulture is still seen 

whirling round in the sky with the gem in its mouth. 
19 
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and the King is almost on the point of shooting it down 
when it flies away beyond the range of sight. The King 
is greatly worried by the loss of the gem. At this juncture 
the Chamberlain brings the report that the vulture in 
question was found dead transfixed with an arrow* and 
hands over to the King the gem and- the arrow. The 
King reads the owner's name inscribed on the arrow 
and is extremely surprised to find that the arrow belongs 
to one Ayus—son of King Pururavas and Urvashi. The 
King is much perplexed to know when and how Urvashi 
could possibly have given birth to a son without his 

knowledge, seeing that he has never been away from 
her all these many years except on the occasion of the 
sacrifice long ago. He is also at a loss to know, 
why on earth Urvashi should have concealed from him 
the fact of her having given birth to a son as well as 
the son himself. Just then a Tapasi (called Satyavati), 
belonging to the hermitage of the sage is introduced 
along with a boy. The Tapasi tells the King that the 
boy accompanying her is none else but the King's son 
Ayus, who was responsible tor shooting down the vulture. 
She further tells the King, how it was Urvashi herself 
who, for some unknown reason, had entrusted her son 
Ayus to her care immediately after his birth and how 
Ayus was brought up with paternal care and affection 
and educated in all the civil and military sciences and 
arts by the sage Chyavana. She says in continuation 
that on that particular day Ayus violated the discipline 
of the hermitage by shooting down a vulture and that 
therefore, the sage no longer wishes to retain him 

with himself. She has therefore come there to hand 
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over the boy Ayus to Urvashi and wants to see her in 
that Very connection. Urvashi is accordingly sent for 
and comes in a short time. She is greatly surprised and 
no less delighted to find her child, now grown up into 
a fine boy, sitting by the side of Pururavas. The King, 
Urvashi and Ayus greet one another. The Tapasi now 
explains to Urvashi the reason why she has deemed it 
fit to return the boy Ayus to her and then takes her 
leave. Urvashi then explains in detail to the King why 
she has so long concealed her son from him. Her 
only object in doing so was to prolong as much as pos¬ 
sible the period of her stay with the King, for, as she 
tells him now, Indra had allowed her to stay with Puru¬ 
ravas only until the latter should behold the face of 
his son bom of Urvashi. As this has happened now she 
must leave the King immediately and return to heaven. 
The King is extremely grieved at the prospect of his 
separation from Urvashi and makes up his mind to resign 
his throne to his son Ayus and retire to forest-life, though 
much against the latter's wish. He forthwith issues 
orders for the coronation of Ayus as King. Just then, 
however, Narada comes down from the sky with a mes¬ 
sage from Indra that Pururavas should not resign his 
sceptre and sword as his assistance is likelyto be required 
in the near future by the Gods in connection with an 
impending war with the demons, and that further in 
consideration of these likely services, Indra is pleased to 
ordain that Urvashi might stay with*Pururavas for life. 
Both Pururavas and Urvashi are extremely delighted to 
hear this message from Indra. Narada then performs* 
at the wish of Indra, as he says, the ceremony of instal- 
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ling Prince Ayus into the position of heir-apparent 
( 3^!*f ). All shower their blessings upon the young 
prince and the play is rounded off with a prayer lor 
compatibility and reconciliation between wealth and 
learning.] 

V. o. 9. %eRTprc% 3 . In IV. o. 22, we were 

told that Pururavas and Urvashi passed there honey¬ 
moon in the grove. The scene of the fourth 

Act is the Gandhamadana grove. So one should expect 
to get here instead of OTPGT- 

3 T«JF??HTR: “ Highly pleased with his 
subjects who are honouring him with respectful homage 
( f* plural. “ The subjects of a state." 

"A special day, a peculiarly sacred day." 

Ranganatha has the singular I f- 

“A tent." Cf- XVI. 73. aisWift “The 

first sharer in the perfumed pastes and flowers." 3|«|§ | ?'T 
means any perfume like sandal, yellow pigment, saffron 
etc. reduced to the form of a thick paste, “A flower" 
-‘Flowers collectively." ^ ^ 

(a compound). The is a Brahmin and a 

personal friend oi the King, He, therefore, rightly claims 
to have a share in the scents and flowers used by the 
King, and further, to receive it, not after the King has 
finished his toilet, but while he is still doing it. 

V.o. iq. TOiseiRrft ft%czr “Having placed it upon a 
fan or basket made of palm-leaves ” (n) means 

a fan made of palm-leave s . I “Covered with 

a pie<;e of white silk " ^£ 55 *^ ‘3rl^s5^: (covering) I 

" Dearest wife '• i. e. “ Inti- 
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mate, dearest/' “Fit to be worn as the jewel 

in the crown (rftfe J/' i. e. “ Which was used as the 
jewel in the crown." The vulture mistook the 

jewel for a bit of bloody meat, because it appeared un¬ 
usually red against the back-ground of the white silken cloth. 

V. o. 25. *• Misfortune, mishap/' “ What a 

mishap!" MgiFrT: "Highly prized or valued/' 
q«j: 1 srarw I “ Who has not finished 

his toilet," i. e. “ Without finishing his toilet." 

“ With his attendants in a hurry, or in a 
confused state of mind, or agitated." 

V. I. 3?rf?ff ‘ Bringing on i. e. courting 

his own death." It would seem from this as also from 
the in Shakuntala Act VI, that theft of costly 

things was capitally punished in the days of 

I Rfn: ir=r I “ The thief of a bird," “ The 
winged thief." 5PW, dcSWq, ^1^ | “ The first theft." 
rifcjj: ^ “ In the house of the protector (of mankind 
i. e. the King)." 

V. 1.3. ^ 

** Whose golden thread or chain is caught in the point of 
his beak ( apraitfe lit. “ The point of the mouth " i. e. 
the beak), anf^Pirfin “ As if drawing or tracing 

lines in the sky." The gem, as it was being carried by 
the bird swiftly in the sky, cast about its red light in 
the form of shooting rays and so the bird appeared to 
draw, as it were, red lines on the surface of the sky. 

V. 2. 31 * 55 % “Held, caught." I WG&h 

) & 3 f qftsi: 1 “Moving or flying 
rapidly in circles." Ranganatha reads ’’ 
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gsfrfii "Draws or describes a circle of the 
red lustre of the jewel/* "Resembling the 

circle described by a fire-brand ( 3 fc 5 TcT^) which is 
rapidly turned round/* 

—Ionian Greek girls were employed as 
servants in the courts of kings in ancient India. In the 
Shakuntala also (Act II) we find that King Dushyanta’s 
retinue consists of several Ionian Greek girls and in the 
sixth Act of the same drama we have an Ionian maiden 
whose duty is to carry the bow of the King wherever 
he goes. 

V. 2. 7. "In the southern direction,** "To¬ 
wards the south/' "Fit to be punished/* "A 

culprit/’ "Corpse-eater, carrion-eater.** $*pt: 

or c£tjrpT*T "A corpse." 

V. 3- ( 5 wn ( wxmm :) swrws^i: 

)=3W!n 1 "Increased in size by its effulgence/* 

The idea is that the gem appeared swollen as it were 
on account of the rays it emitted in all directions* 

"An ornament for (the face of ) the 
quarter of the sky in which the bird is flying/* 

"A bunch or cluster of 3ft[fcR flowers/* which are red in 
colour. 

V. 3. 3. : "An arm-guard." It is a leather 

band for protecting the arm against the strokes of the 
bow-string. 

V. 3. 4. q fH W "The range of an arrow, bow-shot/ r 

in V. 2. 7. above. "Raw flesh, 

carrion." 


V. 4. jjfiifcj j l q : "The excellent gem/' “The 
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planet Mars/* It is so called because of its reddish 
appearance, q^q ‘‘Thick dark.*’ “A piece or 

patch of a cloud.” “Closely attached to i. e. con¬ 
cealed behind.** “By m y order, at my command,** 

•‘In my name.** “Chief police officer of the city, 

the Kotwai.'* fSfarcrs^nft 4 ‘Sitting upon its perching 
tree.** * ‘Let him be searched out.** 

v - *• 7 - aieT: vpm: STORcf. “Going where 

can he escape from your chastisement ?'* i. e. where 
can he go so as to escape your punishment ? 

V. 5- f^W supply ^nfer: = 

V. 5- 1. qf^tffirq fr “To inform a person of something," 
“To acquaint one with somethiig.*' 

V. 6. qcq: “Doomed or condemned to death.*’ qpWfl f 

“Transformed into an arrow.’* “Hav¬ 

ing received or met with the punishment which he 
deserved for his crime.” The word 3iref« T H > must be sup¬ 
plied after aroiqifeur 1 “Together with the 

crest jewel, ** 

V. 6. 3. tfeq; (m. n.) “A safe." 

V. 6. 7. sr m if & T: “Bearing a name upon it.’* qqfqqj. 
” Able to decipher or recognize or make out the 
letters.** We know from III. 1, that the is an 

old man. 

V. 6. 10. argqreq “ Reading to himself.** OTJWtf 
This is a very strange direction. One fails to see 
how this piece of acting was done so as to convey to 
the audience an idea of the King’s fatherhood l 

V. 11. fe f toH sj^jR $ “To go about or attend to 
one’s business/* This is a clever device to withdraw a 
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character from the stage, when its presence is no 
longer necessary. 

V. 6. 14. jflgg: "Of the striker." 

V. 7- jjwra: iprw | ^5=3^^ who was the 

son of by sp*. "An archer, bowman." ‘ sn|j: 

“The destroyer of the lives of his enemies." 

V. 7. 2. sfopi (in* n.) “Progeny, offspring." 

V. 7. 3. 3pjj5f "Except on the occasion 

of a sacrifice in the forest.'* ^5f is a sacrifice 

lasting from 13 to 100 davs. is the name of a 

sacred forest in which sacrifices used to be performed in 
ancient times and in which narrated the and 

the 3ms to the holy sages. The name is thus derived 

rrfejfrj?: “Sign or revelation of pregnancy." an^f^cT! “Marked, 
noticed." “Offspring, progeny, issue.'* This 

refers to occurring in V. 7. 1. Pururavas means to 

say that in the first place he knows of only one occasion 
when he was separated from Urvashi, viz. when he 
performed a sacrifice in the $f*T forest. How could 
then Urvashi have given birth to a child without his 
knowledge ? In the second place, even supposing that 
Urvashi was delivered of a child just when Pururavas 
was staying away from her in connection with the 
sfaifhTOT, how could he have failed to notice any decid~ 
ed signs of pregnancy before that ? 

V. 8. “Dark** ( jif^r ). ratqynm “Nipple." 

Ranganatha also records the variant * * 3 T T «ftv^i ", 

which means the same as our reading, 

qpiu a r ra^ra ! cRt ll *imtoimi "Com- 
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plexion of the face.** is a kind of tree with pale- 

green and whitish leaves. 31ft ffowfo "During those 
days/' This is Accusative of time. We get a variant 
"For a few dajs." afisIfeJTOf. "With dull, 
languid eyes.** The words f% 5 show that Fururavas 
regards these signs as only superficial and not decided 
or certain. 

V. 8. 3. Vidushaka means to say that the Apsarases 
are mysterious in their ways and habits and that they 
cannot be judged by human standards. It is therefore 
wrong for the King to wonder why he could not see 
any definite sign of pregnancy in her. 

V. 8. 6. | "Who can un¬ 

ravel the mysteries of divine beings 

V. 8.10. " A female ascetic.** 

v. 8. 18. "The venerable prince 

of the warrior-class." gfl g sy qifr ffi "Which pierced its 
mark viz. the vulture.** "A crescent-shaped 

arrow *’ i. e. “ An arrow having a semi-circular edge." 

V. 9. " Sheds or emits tears/' This is a de¬ 
nominative from the word which means "Tears/* 

according to qrfqfif HI. 1. 16. || gf|; "Eye/’ 

I " Full of affection." 

( STF^I ) " My mind becomes calm or tranquil; becomes 
gratified/* sren^: *' Calmness, composure, serenity of mind." 

reads “ srcrT^H l ” for “ srcn^:” 
qgf^r; " Seized with tremor/' vj f ^Fraq j te fTi: " Giving up all 
patience,, firmness of mind or self-control.** " In 

a cruel merciless manner ** i. e. " forcibly or powerfully/* 

V. 9.1. " Thus *' i. e. " Here, in this place/’ 
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V. 9. 6. ‘‘ Lengjfcbeuer,” “extender,” « in¬ 

crease.” ajfogr: dxptt: “ Paternal relation.” 

V. 10. %f$t{ “ Affection, love.” (to be construed 
with ffaQ “ Such, so great.” ” Brought 

up on the lap,” “Grown up on the lap.” 

v -10. 7. srftwra: " As soon as born.” $$ squ fepff: 
"Was entrusted to me, was committed to my care.” 
WIcflwrfRt “ Sacred rites such as the birth ceremo¬ 
ny.” “ Having mastered all the learning.” 

“Was instructed or trained in.'* “The 

science of archery.’ 1 

V. 10.10. “ Furnished or equipped or provided 

with a protector.” 

V. 10. 13. “Contrary to (the rules or disci¬ 

pline of) the hermitage.” 

V. 10.17. “ As they say ” for the ftppA had not 

actually seen it herself. “ Holding flesh in its 

mouth.” This flesh was in fact the jewel as we 

saw above in V. o. 26. 35$aft$^r: “ Was made the 

target ol his arrow ” i. e. was shot down with an arrow. 

V. 10.23. " Return, make over.” 

“ The thing placed in your hands i. e. entrusted to 
your charge.” 

V 10. 25. s jkhh srgng “ To favour a seat, to oblige 
a seat i. e. to be pleased to take a seat.” 

V. 11. ^RFfror: “Pervading the whole of the body 
with a thrilling ecstasy of joy,” fcs, 11 1 have heard it 
said.” fcr “Therefore.” “By coming near me.” 

The past, pass, partic. gqq fl is used here as a noun in 
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the sense of “Approaching.” is to be construed 

with enOT**? I 

V. 11.4. gft jfo gf : ‘‘Without any fear. 

V. 11. 6, The means to say that there is no 

reason why his sight should frighten Ayus, since he 
looks neither better nor worse than a monkey ( qiusn^u ) 
with which Ayus is already familiar in the course of 
his forest residence. 

V. ii. 16. means “The tuft of hair on the 

crown of the head.” “Indicated by (the 

presence of ) (the )” 

V. 12. “Eager or impatient to see 

you” or “Fixing her gaze upon you.” 

“Saturated or wetted through and through with the flow 
of affection,” i. e. with the milk oozing from her breasts 
owing to her affection for her son. literally means 

“Broken, pierced through.” “Breast-garment.” 

V. 12. 2. sT cffitg “Rise up to receive.” 

V. 12. 5. “Highly esteemed.” 

V. 12. 10. fq?r <n eu R T ^ff T “The gladdencr or delighter 
of thy father.” The genitive is prohibited by Panini 
II. 3. 69. * <a\ 4 ,io 44 fTOTO« 5 &£rot 1 

V. 12, 11. y ra w “To the blessed mother of the 
son.” There is a peculiar appropriateness in the King's 
addressing in this manner now. 

V. 12. 16. ” Of an age , fit for bearing 

the heavy armour upon the body.” Vide III.2.10. 

^ 1 The form would be if age is not 

meant. used in a passive sense “To be dis¬ 
missed.** “Is interfered with.” 
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V. 12. 21. “Desirous/ 1 “ To 

come in your way and cause you inconvenience/' “To 
detain you/' gsr^fPI Cf. I. i 5 « I 5 * above. 

Y. 12. 24. ttt si f ^qfcW “Convey or present my 

salutations." 

V. 12. 18. l l 

“To enter upon, to step into/' 

V. 13. m who used to sleep. 45^^ “Scratch¬ 

ing." h khwhmh “Who has grown his plumage." nfeost- 
the name of the peacock. 

V. 14. She was the daughter of the 

demon g&frr. {:==%%: “The destroyer of the enemies* 
forts" g* 3*nJWTT STTOfor SK^cftfeT I cf. *3^ HI. 23. 

V. 14. I. *tf^-“Weeps" i. e. silently and inaudib- 
ly. Hence it is that speaks of her as 

^'Shedding tears, having her face suffused with tears." 

V. 15. Construe: | 3 PT *T£fct 

swr^ snnSr ( 3#: 

f% Sltf^n 3f% I arf^BTiff “On account 

of the attainment of the stability of the family" 
means “Stability of the family," hence "What brings about 
or leads to the stablity of the family i. e. a son who 
perpetuates the family." 

“Bringing about the superfluousness or repetition of the 
pearl-necklace" i. e. causing another necklace by means 
of the continuously flowing tears and thus making the 

pearl necklace superfluous. Cf. III. 7* 7 * above: BfftjpnKRli 
ft I “Begun 

to weep/' 

v. 15- 5- ftwilffc! that is to sa y ^ or c 011 " 
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dittos referred to in the following sentence and in V. 
15. 17. below. qfogdqfiffi fr “By the mention of Indra's 
name;” this refers to V. 14, where STdt and 

are mentioned, a flqwra fgr “Pains or torments me.” 

V. 15 * 7 * ’IZeSta “Captivated, borne away.” 

V. 15. 18. ifarewr “Of a son, the perpetuator of the 
family." t his was the real reason why 

Urvashi kept away her son in the 3flwr. 
this is the pretext under which she entrusted her son 
to the care of the am-TOH “Secretly.” 

“This much,” “Thus far and no farther.” ' 

“Residence, dwelling with." 

V. 15. 24. §?§T 5 i(?lfisRIT “Hostility or adverseness to 
the happiness of human beings.” 

V. 16. siTOtferaSJf “Comforted, gratified.” Mark the 
force of the particle qw which here means “Just, no 
sooner than.” 

I smfifan STRICT ( =31RNi*TT ) ^ ^ \ 
“Whose suffering caused by the summer-heart has been 
removed or allayed." 3*%* ‘‘Lightning-fire.” 

V. 16.2. “Good fortune” viz. gcftvuftq. 

“Followed by a series or succession of mishaps or mis¬ 
fortunes.” ajggnj: “A series or a chain or a succession/' 
This refers to the loss of Urvashi which the thinks, 

is sure to be followed by the King's retirement to the 
forest as a recluse. the potential pass, partic. is 

used here in the sense of the Future, = I 

V. 16. 6. etc. Urvashi means to say, that this 
is another link in the chain of misfortunes alluded to by 
the in V. 16. 2. that the King is likely to mis- 
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understand her in that he will think that Uivaghl IKft 
him the moment that her son was well-educated and 
was restored to the King, as if her selfish object was 
fulfilled, and as if it was no longer necessary for her to 
remain with him, 

V. 17. gswfife ft n i totjt "Dependence or servitude in 
which separation from one's beloved is only too easy 
or natural and to be expected at any time." 
("Dependent*') ^ \ angft 1 “En¬ 

trusting the government of the kingdom, delivering the 
charge of administration, to Ayus. ft wftflgnqyft "in¬ 
habited by herds of deer," "Wherein herds of deer roam 
about. “The King assures Urvashi in this stanza that 
he will not at all misunderstand or think unkindly of 
her as she fears he will, for he is only too painfully 
aware of the wrechedness of the state of servitude. 


V. 17. 1. gfi “ To the yoke drawn by a 

mighty bull or steer." '* A young bullock who is 
unbroken to the yoke and who requires a good deal of 
training and experience before he can be safely harness¬ 
ed to a carriage." 

V. 18. '* Scent-elephant." ft*: 1 His 

ichor or rut emits such a strong odour that other eleph¬ 
ants run away at its smell, being afraid of encountering 
him. Of. * fite&T sf^qT: l 3 t 

S!OT iyWiwmSK ' n 14 Subdues, puts down." $8*; 

" A young cub." I 3^3*^ "Deadly or virulent 

bv its circulation; %*i; means the circulation or taking 
effect of poison.** W "pre-eminence which 

enables one to discharge one's duty or task howsoever 
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difficult." "By one's very birth " yqffa “Rooted 
in ones very blood, not in one’s age." Cf. Raghuvam- 
sha XL feral ffc N TO l JfflWqNfim " The council 

of ministers." "Let preparations be made for." 

"To bring things together." 

v. 18, 4. g f j&fei qid "Show as if their eyes 

were da2zled." 


V. 18. 5. "In the cloudless sky.” f i fa fflTO : “Flash 
of lightning, descent of lightning." 

V. 19. iftjNHMi ; faro ftro 1 N y* fqg: 

N d l ^aw : ^ I is a kind of bright yellow pigment 

derived from the urine or bile or the head of a cow. 

means “A touchstone." It secondarily means a 
streak or line on a touchstone.’’ Cf. IV. 1 yrofaqflfcfj qr 
etc. 1 5 T%r* 5 i ^ aw* sftaqjr nft 1 

"The sacred thread." gfKrgojetc. 
ffSKigoTHt % | 

" Heightened, enhanced. ” “ Excellent 

wreaths of pearls." Or may be conntected with 

" Extremely heightened or enhanced." This is to be 
construed with 3 *w**q^: femdf:-fewiT: SRT$T: I 

Having golden branches." 3WJ “In motion." Cf filfffi? 

in. 3. With this description of the ap¬ 
pearance of Cf. 1 .4-101 

3r4q “ A respectful offering consisting of water, 
scents, flowers etc. made to a distinguished guest on his 
arrival." 3 T*%s*& I 

V. 19. 4. sffon “ Worship " i. e. “ Materials of wor¬ 
ship." 


V. 19. 5 - *' The world of mortals." 
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V. 19. 6. " Letting down " soil, the materials 

of worship/* “Offering the materials of worship/' 

V. 19.9. ajftjr sjot tt^ " Would that it were so/' 

V. 19.11. «WW g»lH. according to 

<nfoifa iv. 1,92- frerniwu. 1 Cf. JijShr, l^pr, etc. 

V. 19.13. fas*: "A seat." Cf. V, 10.25 above. 

V. 19. 18. cfHnqJ T P I "Resolved to take to the 

forest." sfs^nfcf "Advises." 

V. 19, 21. Construe : gfSrfcn 

l Br^TS^rf^r: " Seeing i. e. able to know the 
past, the present and the future " vffeft “ About to take 

place in the near future/’ anffoz "Predicted, foretold/* 
Q13: " Skilled or well-versed in warfare." 
See Panini IV. 4.98. and 92 : m%: l sffrsRifqwi: 

I. " Partner in the performance of religi¬ 

ous duties. 

V. 19. 26. " Removed, extracted," ^ is to be 

construed with f *A dart as it were" here means 

"the painful thought of the imminent separation." 

V. 19.27. q^ars^ " Dependent." 

V. 20. “ Should help you." cWf %ss({ 

" Should act up to his desire." "Causes to 

blaze," " Supports with splendour." The idea here 
expressed is that the sun deposits his splendour in the 
Fire at sun-set. The Fire does the same at sun-rise 
with reference to the Sun. It is this mutual helpfulness 
of these two Deities that keep9 the world going. Cf. 

IV. 1; also m w ssfocs siftsfa 1 arffr m snfifcn: 

spI sf^ 5 r% 1 Also L 13. 
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" Collected, put together." dfatTOlfqft*:« 

I “ Materials for installation as a crown- 
prince or heir-apparent." 

V. 20. 6. = t*nf*iT\ , ftsn " A stately seat for 

auspicious purposes.” 

V. 20.8. nrqa j <f Pouring down or emptying the con¬ 
tents of the SKtqvs or jars containing sacred waters." The 
sprinkling of water ( aofqfo ) forms the central and the 
most important part of the coronation, and it is there* 
fore performed by himself; while Rambha is directed 

to do the remaining minor ceremony ( ft$f ftfc ) 

V. 20. 14. *' Pre-eminent in the family." 

V. 21. “ The immortal or divine sage, the 

godly sage." = 5^ “Mercury." “His Majesty.” 
3$r: fqij; ai^q; “Worthy of your father by reason of 
your excellences.” aft " In your exalted family," 

3 H%a: ^WTHT trg All blessings am indeed already fulfilled, 
are already attained or realised." Cf. Raghu. V. 34, 

V. 22. Construe, serawt 3*^ <pr 

faffafcT wfd ^ %JRf?T iTrf^ =sr 

dm fa ffrthf MfoWR X&ti \ The expression 

m K IH f l gfW Trl . f|qft applies to the mountain Himalaya as 
wen as to the King; while and apply 

to the Prince anjn as also to the Ocean, 
fam (>) standing at the head of the exalted (ii) standing 
in the forefront of the lofty. (i) observing 

or the rules of right conduct (ii) observing i. e, not trans¬ 
gressing the boundary. affiremAq (0 of unshakable courage 
(ii) whose calmness is imperturbable, wra w fl ei “ Having 
its waters divided or distributed," Cf. Raghuvamsa V 66. 
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V. 22. 2. tprcq "The glory of heir-apparent- 

ship belonging to your son." 

V. 22. 5. grew*Common. " She means to say 

that her good fortune was their good fortune also, as the 
Apsarases were but her sisters. *• c * Queen 

Aushinari. 

V.23. who was placed by Indra 

at the head of the heavenly forces on the occasion of 
the battle with the demon 

“Installed as commander-in-chief" of the army of the 
Gods. l Vide 

canto XIII. 

V. 23. 1. " Being thus favoured ” i. e. by 

sprinkling upon his head the sacred waters of the coro¬ 
nation ceremony. 

y« 23* 2. mm rc: \ m *n% 1 Indra the slayer 

of a demon called q|f». 

iTO3foFU£-The finil benediction or epilogue at the 
end of a drama called in honour of the 

founder of Indian Drama. 

y* 24. the hostility between Wealth 

and Learning is proverbial in Sanskrit Literature. Cf.fhgufiv- 

5^ ’f 1 15- VI. 29. 

Very hard to find in one and the same abode." 
“Union." 

After this the Northern Recension has the stanza 
tfeng etc. which we have given in full in the 

Introduction, p. XII. 
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MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

OF 


KALIDASA 




INTRODUCTION. 


Kalidasa—the Poet. 

What De Quincy says of Shakespeare meets the 
case of Kalidasa far more appropriately than that of the 
English poet. “That, he lived and that he died and that 
he was a little lower than the angels," this pretty 
nearly makes up the amount of our undisputed report 
of the great poet. Tradition has given us numerous 
legends, but they are no more than a mere farrago of 
absurd anachronisms. Modern research has done a 
good deal indeed to lift the veil from India’s past, and 
yet an exaot and authentic account of the author is yet 
to be given. Of the numerous theories advanced by 
scholars regarding his age, only two seem now to have 
the support of indefeasible evidence both internal and 
external. There is the strong testimony of the quotations 
in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali which goes to prove that 
Sanskrit court epic dated from before the time of the 
Christian Era, and the same is now’amply corroborated 
by the recent epigraphic researches of modern scholars. 
This lends feasibility to the traditional legend of a king 
Vikrama the founder of the Sariivat Era —67 B. C. who 
had at his court a circle of nine gems including Kili- 
dasa, Varahamihira and Ghatakarpara. 

• 

It is on the other hand contended that a comparison 
of the inscriptions which are mostly panegyrics of kings, 
and which employ the Gupta Era which was. first used 
by Candragupta Vikramaditya II, with the classical 
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poems proves that the poetical style of the inscriptions 
prevailing in the fourth and fifth centuries did not 
much differ from the style of the KSvyas; and on 
the strength of this and similar epigraphic evidenoe 
it has been sought to prove that Kalidasa must have 
flourished under Candragupta II who assumed the title 
of VikramSditya and succeeded his father Samudragupte 
in 376 A. D. and made Ujjain his capital. Vincent 
Smith in his early history of India (p. 304 , footnote) ex¬ 
presses the view that the earlier works of KilidSsa were 
composed before 413 A. D. during the regime of Can- 
dragupta, and his later works were written under Ku- 
mSragupta I (413 A. D. to 465 A. D.) and that possibly 
his literary career extended even into the reign of Ska- 
ndagupta (456 A. D. 480 A. D.). 

This is the sum of our knowledge of the external 
details of the poet’s life; and yet it may be asked : Are 
the few broad bare facts of life the only thing one 
should prize ? Is not the poet known to us in the far 
richer world of his imaginative creations ? He neigh¬ 
bours us on every side, rouses our intellect, moves our 
passions, and stimulates our activity. It is well said, 
“The magnitude of life is not as to its external displace* 
meats but as to its subjective experiences. ” 

The impression that one gathers of the poet from 
his works is that of a man, deeply learned in literature 
and philosophy and other traditional lore of the times, 
and more deeply learned in the book of natare. A 
charming trait of his personality is his modesty whioh 
Coleridge reoognises as a sure sign of great genius. He 
was a widely-travelled man and was a keen observer of 
nature. N»ot only did:the sublime and wild aspects of 
nature stir his imagination, but the milder and minuter 
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manifestations also caught his fancy, and he is very fond 
of describing to us how the garden-plants bend to catch 
the beauty of spring, or how the inarch ot seasons 
affects them. 

But above all he is a student of the human heart 
and is rarely excelled in his “delicate appreciation of its 
most refined and tender emotions and his familiarity 
with the workings and counter-workings of its conflict¬ 
ing feelings.” Particularly he exoels in depicting love 
“from the first suggestion in an innocent mind to the 
perfection of passion.” All the three plays sing of love 
happy at the last and ( havened after tempest.’ 

Of his three plays, MSlavikignimitra was the earliest 
written and Sskuntala came last, while the Vikramorva- 
siya belongs to his middle period. We have merely to 
compare the prologues of the three plays to be convinc¬ 
ed of this; for in our play the author deems it necessary 
to explain away what would seem presumption in a 
contemporary poet to have offered his play for exhibi¬ 
tion before the elite to the exclusion of the plays of re¬ 
nowned writers. There is no such diffidenoe in the next 
two plays; moreover it will be observed from a com¬ 
parison of the three plays that “ his ethical outlook on 
life was becoming progressively deeper and more spiri¬ 
tual.” And lastly in spite of the frequent curiosa feli- 
citas of his diction, we do not come aoross that smooth¬ 
ness and rounded perfection and inevitable grace that 
mark the mature style of the poet. 

The political background of tHe play. 

The MSlavikagnimitra is a drama of court intrigue. 
King Agnimitra is a historical character of the second 
century before Christ; he was the son of Puspamicra-.* 
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Tho commander-in-chief—who killed his master Brha- 
dratha Maury a and established himself as a sovereign of 
the Maurya dominions, thus founding a dynasty known 
to history as that of the Sungas (188 B. C.). As the 
seat of empire was in Pataliputra, and as Agnimitra’s 
capital is Yidisa—tho modem Bhilsa-it is possible that 
lie was appointed as regent of certain provinces during 
his father’s lifetime. In the later years of his reign, 
Puspamitra was threatened by serious danger. Menander,, 
the Greek king of Kabul and the Punjab wanted to 
emulate tho exploits of Alexander and at the head of a 
formidable force annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula 
of Saurastra (Kathiawar), Mathura and besieged 
Madhyamika (Nagari near Chitore) and Saketam in 
southern Oudh, and threatened even Pataliputra, the 
capital. This invasion ( 166-158 B. C.) was repelled by 
Puspamitra after a severe struggle and Menander was 
obliged to retire to his own oountry. The fight with the 
Greek cavalry force in our play seems to be an echo of 
the struggle with Menander from whose repulse in 168 
B. C. until the bombardment of Calicut by Vascodagama 
in A. D. 1602 , India on joyed immunity from attack un¬ 
der European leadership. 

Tho war with the king of Vidarbha also seems to be 
a historical occurrence, in which Yajnasena was worst¬ 
ed by king Agnimitra> as a result of which Yidarbha was 
divided between two provinces, separated by the river 
Yarada ("Wardha) which is now the boundary between 
Berar aud the central Provinces. Agnimitra appointed 
Madhavasena to the southern and Yajnasena to the 
northern principality. 

The poet has very skilfully utilised these historical 
events for the purposes of his play. In the last act we 
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get a report of the victory won by Agnimitra’s army 
over the king of Yidarbha ; among those who camo with 
the good news were two girls who recognized Malavika 
as the Yidarbha princess ; and this served to remove all 
objections, if indeed there were any, to Agnimitra’s 
marrying below his rank. Secondly the communication 
by Puspamitra of the victory won by Yasumitra (his 
grandson, and son of Agnimitra and Dharini) over the 
cavalry of the Yavanas who had captured the sacrificial 
horse let loose by Puspamitra is an event of great joy to 
Dharini and to the ladies of the king’s household, and 
in the moment of her elation, the queen unites 
Malavika with her royal lover. 

Analysis of the plot. 

Act I. After the invocation, the manager tells his 
assistant how he has received from the spectators the 
order to act the play ‘ Malavikagnimitra * at that spring 
festival; and when the latter wonders how the specta¬ 
tors could have passed over the compositions of famous 
poets and done such great honour to the work of a 
modern, the poet Kalidasa, the former tells him that it 
is all right. ‘ For a poem is not good because it is old; 
nor is every new poem to be blamed because it is new;’ 
he then bids him make haste and help him to carry out 
the order of the spectators. 

Then enter Kaumudika and Bakulavalika and we 
learn from their conversation that king Agnimitra 
has seen in the pioture-gallery a new pointing of queen 
Dharini and her attendants. Among them is Malavika, 
who is so beautiful that the king is smitten with love, 
but the jealous queen takes especial care to guard the 
original from the sight of the king. Then enters Gana- 
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dasa, the dancing-master from whom Bakulavalika 
Lt arna that Milavika has proved to be an exceedingly 
t.;uv::r and intelligent pupil; and on his asking whenoe 
such a choice attendant is secured by the» queen she 
inform 8 him that the queen’s brother of.inferior caste, 
Virasena byname, in command of a frontier fortress, 
sunt this girl as a present to his sister. 

In the main scene of the act, the king is discovered 
listening to a dispatch from the king of Vidarbha, who 
had imprisoned the king’s cousin Madhavasena together 
with his wife and sister and in response to Agnimitra’s 
demand that they should be liberated, he declares that 
the sister had disappeared in the confusion of the cap¬ 
ture, and that M&dhavasena would be released only if 
Agnimitra set at liberty his brother-in-law, the Maury a 
minister. This letter so angers Agnimitra that he 
orders his army under the command of Virasena to 
inarch against the king of Vidarbha. 

At this point, Gautama enters and informs the king 
that he devised a plan for bringing MaiavikS into the 

king’s presence. He has set the two dancing-masters by 
the 63rs,who soon appear on the Btage, each abusing the 
other vigorously, and claiming for himself pre-eminence 
in his art. It is agreed that eaoh shall exhibit his best 
pupil before the king,the queen,and the learned Parivra 
jika, Kausikl. The queen raises a number of difficulties 
and disfavours the whole proceeding, but her jealous 
opposition is overborne. The sound °f the drum noW 
is heard which was a signal for them to proceed to the 
conoert-hall of the palace where the orohestral arrange¬ 
ments are by now made ready. 

Act II. The scene is laid in the concert-hall. The 
PanvrajikS, the mistress of the oeremony, directs that 
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GapadSsa shall exhibit his pupil first; upon whioh Mill- 
vik 5 enters in thin stage-costume and she dances and 
sings a song which pretty clearly expresses her own 
passion for the king. The king is almost transported 
to find that she is lovelier than the picture; the Vidusaka 
manages to detain her for a little while by pretending 
that he has observed a serious flaw in her performance 
and when she is Anally permitted to depart, both she 
and the king are deeply in love. The hour of noon is 
now announced, whereupon the exhibition of the other 
dancing-master is postponed. 

Act. III. The scene is laid in the Pramadavana 
garden. Prom the conversation of two maids we learn 
that although both'the teachers are thoroughly acquain¬ 
ted with the science of dancing, yet the teaching power 
of GanadSsa was ranked the higher of the two on 
account of the admirable qualities of his pupil, 
Malavika. The king is now desperately in love with her 
but in order to spare the feelings of DhSrinl*. he makes 
no use of his power to behold the object of his desire. 
We are further informed that a favourite Asoka tree is 
late to blossom, and requires, so the belief runs, to be 
touched by the foot of a handsome woman to be induc¬ 
ed to burst into blossom. 

After this introductory scene, the king and the 
Vidusaka enter. The former describes how desperately 
he is in love with Malavika, whereupon the Vidusaka 
his confidant asks him to possess his soul in patience be¬ 
cause as a matter of fact he has devised an expedient for 
ensuring the end that he wished to attaifi. He then re¬ 
minds the King of his promise to joinlravatl and pass the 
day enjoying a ride in the swing with her in the garden. 
Both now enter the garden, but before Iravatl’s arrival. 
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Malavika enters, as she is commissioned by DhSrini to- 
touch the Asoka-tree with her foot and thus induce it to 
blossom;t'or the queen herself is disabled to perform the 
ceremony, as owing to Gautama's carelessness she has 
had a fall from a swing and is not able to move her feet 
in consequence. The King and his confidant now hide 
in a thicket. Presently Bakulavalika appears on the 
scene and while she adorns Malavika for the ceremony 
she engages her in conversation about the King. A third 
pair, Iravati somewhat flushed with wine, and her maid 
Nipunika, now enter, and they also conceal themselves 
to spy upon the two girls; the two girls believe themsel¬ 
ves to be alone,and Malavika talks freely of her love and 
Bakulavalika tells her how the king also is pining for 
her. The King now starts forward and expresses his 
love for Malavika, whereupon Iravati, mad with jealousy 
joins the group,dismisses the two girls and rudely snapp¬ 
ing at the king and not accepting his excuses, such as 
they are, leaves him with words of stinging jealousy to- 
inform Dharini of what is going forward. 

Act IV. The Vidusaka informs the king that Mala¬ 
vika and her friend with fetters on them are locked in 
the cellar by queen Dharini who has given orders to the 
door-keeper that they shall be let out. only on presenta¬ 
tions of her signet-ring bearing the seal of a serpent. 
He, however, has a plan in his head, which he will pre¬ 
sently employ to release them. The king then pays 
a visit to the queen to inquire how she is doing, when 
the Vidusaka rushes into their presence, pretending that 
he has been bitten by a venomous snake on the finger, 
and shows them the two marks of the teeth. Then im¬ 
ploring the king to take care of his helpless mother ho 
awakens genuine sympathy in the queen who readily 
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parts with her signet-ring bearing a serpent-seal, as it 
was required by the poison-doctor to effect a magical 
cure. He thus procures the freedom of MalavikS and 
her friend and leading them to the summer-house brings 
about a meeting between the King and Malavika. The 
love-scene is again interrupted by Ira vat I; but the time¬ 
ly news that princess Yasulaksmi has been terribly 
frightened by a brown ape and would be comforted only 
by him, extricates the King from a very embarrassing 
situation indeed. The act ends with the announcement 
that even before five nights have elapsed from the time 
of the ceremony, tin* Asoka tree is covered all over with 
bloss )ms. 

Act V. The nueen has sent word to the King that 
she desires him t<» go with her to behold the beauty of 
the Asoka in blossoms; the maids announce that the 
avenging forces of the King have subdued the King of 
Yidarbha. The King and the Vidusaka now proceed to 
the garden where they find the queen and her attend¬ 
ants including Malavika waiting for him under the 
Asoka tree. At this point the chamberlain comes 
with a message* from the minister that the present 
sent by the king of Yidarbha included two accom¬ 
plished maidens who were till now not introduc¬ 
ed because they represented themselves to be fatigued 
with the journey. They are now brought before the 
group gathered under the. tree, and give considerable sur¬ 
prise to everyone by falling prostrate before Malavika 
whom they address “ Our princess They inform the 
King that Malavika was the younger sister of prince 
Madhavasena and that when he came into the power of 
his kinsman, the king of Vidarbha, Malavika was secret¬ 
ly carried off by Sumati, the minister of the captive 
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prince, while attendants like them were left behind. At 
this pointy the ParivrftjikS takes up the tale and declares 
how her brother who was the minister of MSdhavasena, 
had rescued her and Mslavik& from the king of Vidar- 
bha, and had started for Agnimitra’s court; but they 
were set upon and overpowered by bandits; her brother 
was killed and she herself separated from MSlavikS who 
came from the power of the foresters into that of Vlra- 
sena and was sent by him to the queen. She, for her 
own part, assumed the red robes and made her way to 
Agnimitra's court where she found MSlavikX again. 
She, however, forbore to speak of this, because of a 
prophecy that MSlavikS would have to endure for one 
year only the position of a slave before she obtained a 
husband of equal rank. Agnimitra now issues orders 
regarding the terms to be granted to the king of 
Yidarbha, half of whose territory he now assigns to 
MSdhavasena the brother of Malavika, their dominions 
to lie respectively north and south of the VaradS river. 

Now a letter arrives from Puspamitra announcing 
that Yasumitra, Agnimitra's son by DhSrinl, who was 
appointed as the defender of the sacrificial horse let 
loose by Puspamitra, his grand-father, has won victory 
over a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. Puspamitra 
further invited the court to be present at the sacrifice 
which he would now offer. 

The queen DharinI, overjoyed by the news of her 
son’s victory, now sends an attendant to the ladies of the 
harem w ith the glad news and asks her to tell Ir&vatl of 
the promise she had made to Malavika when she de¬ 
puted her to perform the ceremony of fertilizing the 
Asoka,aml of her birth also.Iravatl communicates,though 
somewhat ungraciously, her concurrence in the arrange- 
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meat and queen DharinJ now presents Malavika to 
the king. The play concludes with the king’s express¬ 
ing the hope that he may ever retain his queen’s regard 
and that his subjects may never suffer any calamity 
while Agnimitra was king. 

Appreciation of the plot. 

The plot of the Malavikagnimitra is a masterpiece 
of clever construction, where the interest is chiefly con¬ 
centrated on the central story of the king’s love for the 
maid, and every incident is subordinated to the main 
theme. The element of conflict, which is of the very es¬ 
sence of drama is mainly external; we see how the queen 
almost feebly and pathetically opposes the king’s attempts 
to secure the sight of Malavika ; but finding that the 
forces ranged against her were too strong for her, she 
decides to go along the current and make the better of 
its course rather than endeavour to stem the tide at the 
risk of a capsize. She cleverly withdraws from the con¬ 
flict, realising it was her November to the young rival’s 
May, and hopes forlornly that her ohanoelies inplaying 
one new favourite against another*. The irascible IrSvatJ, 
flushed with wine and with the grapes she has gathered 
in Cupid’s vine-yard, next comes to disturb the noon-day 
tryst, and succeeds fora while to veil the sky with clouds, 
but a clever ruse of the Vidusaka and the queen’s 
serene though not yet quite frank and open acceptance 
of Malavika combine to lift the cloud and the lovers are 
finally united to the discomfiture of the irasoible Iravatl, 
who none too calmly resigns to the inevitable. The final 
stages of the action are cleverly managed and the 
anagnorisis is a clever piece of concentrated and brief 
narrative, where from the maids the thread is cleverly 
taken up by the Parivrajika. 
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It will thus be seen that the plot is essentially co¬ 
herent and organio; there is nq bye-plot, so that our 
attention is focussed upon the central theme. There is 
further a clever selection of incidents which are present¬ 
ed on the stage, the remaining being relegated to the 
entr’ acts which are brief narratives put in the form of 
dialogue linking up incidents of the previous act with 
those of the succeeding one. These scenes—the ‘scenes 
a faire ’ the scenes which had to be done, which if 
shirked would cause dumb disaDpointment in the spec¬ 
tator if they take place behind closed doors and if they 
are only narrated—these scenes are chosen with a view 
to arouse and sustain the interest of the audience, and 
present to us the spectacle of the contending forces 
at close grapple. These are the great dramatic moments 
of the story ; and there are also those scenes which have 
been chosen from the beauty of the spectacle such as the 
music-hall soene where the lovely Malavika draped in 
diaphanous garments,a vision of sensuous beauty,bursts 
upon our sight, or the garden-sceno where the clever 
BakulSSvalika artfully pours love’s sugared delights into 
the ears of the eager maiden and the romance of the lo¬ 
ver’s noon-day tryst is rendered with all the tendorness 
and incisive vigour the poet could command. 

Characters. 

King Agnimitra is commonly criticised as an un- 
heroio hero. He is an elderly person whose ‘ yeasting 
youth * is by now expected to clear itself and ‘ crystal 
turn again 1 , when love’s little follies are laid on the shelf 
One nas however to remember that the poet is here deal¬ 
ing with a historical person and is only furnishing artis¬ 
tic raiment to traditional matorial. He has given us 
studies of men not in life’s moments of stress and strain 
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but in its 1 seoludod pleasances and verdurous wooded 
ways.’ And here is a pioture of an oriental monarch, de¬ 
voting his hours of gilded leisure to the pursuit of love 
and beauty, for benign providence has preserved his 
father to pursue his ambitious oareer of oonquest and 
given him a son who even at that tender age has given 
a foretaste of his masterful and vigorous manhood. So 
the king has provided himself with a philosophy of ten¬ 
der frailty. “Women are angels wooing, things won 
are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing.” The lovely 
but irascible IrSvatl is passed over and the .handsome 
M Slavik a who has “ a very shower of beauty for her 
earthly dower ” now takes her place. He believes what 
the English poet has said:— 

“ Who loves but one lassie, just rides for a fall: 

The ladies, God bless them! There is safety in 
numbers; 

Love one, love fifty, I have room for them all.” 

The king does, however, realise that mere lounging 
and larking is not enough. Witness the quick decision 
he takes in dealing with the king of Vidarbha, and his 
last prayer is quite significant. “ There is not a blessing 
that will not be secured by his subjects, while Agnimitra 
is their protector.” 

Malavika. By birth, beauty and accomplishments 
in the fine arts, the triune of perfect starriness, Malavika 
is the most attractive of the young maidens drawn by 
our poet. Her love for the king is as natural as the break¬ 
ing out of blossoms, and it is this devotion of an innocent 
and pure maiden that hallows and elevates the love-story 
above the sordid pruriency of a vulgar liaison. She is 
extremely clever and intelligent and shows considerable 
acuteness when she boldly tells the king how she had 
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reason to be afraid of the queen, considering the great 
fear in which the king himself stood of her. In MalavikS 
the poet has given us a rare vision of sensuous beauty. 

‘ Awake for ever in a sweet unrest’ that pretty correctly 
pictures the temper of her mind almost throughout 
the play. 

With regard to the other female characters of the 
play it may be remarked that although there is very little 
scope for the development of character, yet every one 
of them is very carefully individualised. Dliarinl poss¬ 
esses dignity and forgiveness, and Iravati the pass¬ 
ionate jealousy and virulence of a co-wife. The Pari- 
vrajikft is the female counterpart of the scheming 
Vidusaka and considering that Malavika was her prin¬ 
cess, there is nothing vulgar in her joining the plot of 
the Vidusaka. 

The liveliest character of the play is the Vidusaka 
who is not merely invested with the traditional frippery 
of the conventional confidant, but is a being of flesh and 
blood,ready-witted, quick of disoernmont and resource¬ 
ful. He takes almost the principal part in securing 
Malavika for the king : he sets the dancing masters by 
the ears,cleverly detains Malavika after her performance, 
causes queen DharinI to suffer a fall from the swing; 
and pretending to be bitten by a snake secures the 
queen’s signet-ring in order to liberate Malavika and her 
friend from imprisonment. He is not the conventional 
Vidusaka of the Sanskrit play who is continually to be 
knocked over and set on his feet again for the cheap de¬ 
light of the audience; and yet much of the humour of 
the play comes from his witty remarks, from his off-hand 
manner and from the little audacities of address which 
he affects from time to time. 
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Malavika and Agnimitra, 

PROLOGUE. 

May the Lord who, though enjoying absolute 
sovereignty from which result many blessings 
to his votaries, yet himself wears an elephant- 
hide ; who although united in body with his be¬ 
loved, yet excels the ascetics whose minds are 
free from (pleasures of) sense; in whom there is 
no pride, although with his eight-fold forms he 
sustains tho universe—may he remove your 
state of ignorance that you may behold the 
right wAy. ( 1 ). 

( At the end of the Nandi) 

The stage-manager. (Looking at the curtain). Ho ! 
xnarisa, just come hither. 

( Entering ) 

Actor. Here am I, sir. 

Manager. 1 have been asked by this assembly to 
stage the play Malavild&gnimitra composed by the poet 
KSlid&sa, at this spring-festival. Therefore let music 
be begun. 

Actor. Nay, not so. How do the spectators pass over 
the plays of poets of established repute, such as Bhasa, 
S&umilla, Kaviputra and others, and do great honour to 
the work of Kalidasa, a present-day poet ? 

Manager. You speak thoughtlessly. See 
Every old poem is not goud simply because 
it is old ; nor is a poem without charm, because 
it is new ; sound critics favour the one or the 
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other, after (proper) examination ; while a 
blockhead is guided by another’s judgment. (2) 

Actor. Tou speak the truth, sir. 

Manager. Well then, make haste. 

I long to carry out the order of the spectators 
whioh I have already received with my 
{ bowed ) head, even as this attendant of queen 
Dhirinl, intent on serving her. (8) 

( Exit). 

End of the Prologue 




( Enter a maid ). 

Maid. I am ordered by queen Dh&rini to ascertain 
from the noble Ganadasa, our dancing master, what 
degree of proficiency M&lavikS has attained in the 
Calita at which she is lately taking lessons. 9o I will 
prooeed to the music haiL ( Walks round). 

(Enter another maid with an ornament in her hand). 

First. ( Seeing the other ) Hola, KaumudikS, what 
makes you so serious that you do not see me although 
you pass so close to me ? 

Second. Ho, BakulSvalikS ! Friend, I was intently 
looking at this ring with its serpent-seal, ( just) brought 
from the jeweller's, and so I fell under your reproof. 

Bakulivaliki. ( Observing ) It is but proper that 
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your eyes were rivetted on it. With this ring, with its 
filaments of rays upahooting, the palm of your hand 
appears to have bloomed. 

KaumodikS. Friend, where axe you going ? 

Bakulivaliki. I am going by the queen's orders to 
the dancing-master, the noble G-anad&sa to inquire what 
sort of pupil MSlavikS has shown herself. 

Kaumudika. Friend, how could she have been 
seen by his majesty, though she was kept out of the 
way by suoh an employment. ? 

BakulSvalikS. Why, she was seen in a picture, 
painted by the side of the queen. 

KaumudikS. How ? 

B&kul&velikS. listen, the queen had gone to the 
painting-hall and stood looking at the picture 
(shining) with the freshly-laid odours. And at that Tory 
moment entered his majesty. 

KaumudikS. well, what happened next ? 

BakulavalikS. Then after the usual salutations, his 
majesty sat down in the same seat with the queen, and 
saw in the picture, among the queen's retinue, a maid 
‘lose to her, and asked the queen— 

» 

Kaumudika. Pray, what? 

BakulavSliklL 4 What is the name of this extra¬ 
ordinary girl painted close to you, my queen 7 
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Kaumudika. Surely such forms of surpassing love¬ 
liness engage one’s admiration. Pray, tell me further. 

Bakulavalika. But finding that his words were not 
heeded, his majesty grew suspicious and began to im¬ 
portune the queen. And when the queen would not 
reply, the princess Vasulaksmi made answer: “ Brother, 
this is Malavika.” 

Kaumudika. ( smilingly ) How like a child ! Tell 
me what happened next. 

Bakulavalika. What else, but that now MSlaviki 
is particularly guarded from the sight of his majesty. 

K&umudika. Come now, do your errand. I, on my 
part, will take this ring to the queen. 

( Exit .) 

Bakulavalika. ( Walking round and looking .) Here 
is the dancing-master, the noble Ganadasa, just stepping 
out of the music-hall. So I will show myself. ( Walks 
round .) 


( Entering .) 

Ganadasa. It is true that everyone regards very 
highly the science affected by his family ; but then the 
importance I attach to the dramatic art is not without 
foundation. For 

sages look upon this as a sacrifice that is 
pleasing to the eyes of the gods; Rudra has 
divided it into two parts in his own person which 
is blended with that of Um£. Herein are to be 
observed the actions of the people prompted by 
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the three qualities, and exhibiting various senti¬ 
ments : the dramatic art is the one chief amuse¬ 
ment of the people, albeit they have diverse 
tastes. ( 4). 

Bakulavalika. ( approaching ) Noble sir, I salute 
you. 

Ganadisa. My good girl, may you live long. 

Bakul&valika. Noble sir, the queen inquires if 
MtlavikS does not cause great trouble at her lessons. 

Ganadasa. Say to the queen that she is very 
efficient and clever. 

Whatever gesture in the mimetic art is 
taught by me to her, that the girl, ae it were, 
teaches to me in return by improving upon 

tt. (6) 

Bakulavalika. ( To herself) she seems to me to 
surpass Iravatl. ( Aloud ) Your pupil may well be looked 
upon as a success, since her teacher is so well satisfied 
with her. 

Ganadisa. Good girl, as such people are very 
difficult to' meet with, I ask from where did the queen 
secure this rare person. 

Bakulavalika. The queen has a brother of inferior 
oaste, Ylrasena by name. He has been placed, by his 
majesty in command of a fortress on the frontier of his 
kingdom on the banks of the NarmadS. He it was 
who, thinking that the girl was fit to receive instruction 
in the fine arts, sent her on to his sister as a present. 

GanadSsa. ( To himself) Assured by her distinguished 
appearanoe I judge that she oomes of a noble family. 
( Aloud ) Good girl, I am sure to suooeed (with her). See 
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The skill of a teacher imparted to a worthy 

pupil attains greater excellence, as the water of 

a cloud is turned into a pearl in a sea-shell. (6) 

Bakulavalika. Noble sir, where is your pupil, now? 

Ganadasa. Only a moment ago, after instructing 
her in the five-fold ways of acting, I gave her permis¬ 
sion to retire, and she is now enjoying the sweet gentle 
breeze from the window which commands the view of 
the lake. 

BakulavalikS. Then, noble sir, give me leave to go, 
so that I might stimulate her zeal by informing her how 
well the noble teacher is satisfied with her. 

Ganadasa. Well, then, go and see your friend. 
Meanwiiile, now that I have leisure I will go home. 
(exeunt both). 

End of the Misraviskambhaka. 

(Enter king, with hie attendants standing apart and 
his minister, holding a letter in his hand, in attendance.) 

King. ( Looking at the minister who has read the 
letter) VShataka, what does the Vidharbha king think 
of doing ? 

Minister. His own ruin, your majesty. 

King. Well, I would like to hear the dispatch. 

Minister. This is what he writes in reply. “ The 
revered sire orders me that Prince Madlmvasena, my 
uncle’s son, who has promised alliance with yourself 
was, while going to you, attacked on the way by my 
frontier-guards and put into prison ; and that I should, 
out of regard for you, release him alorilg: with his wife 
and sister.” But you know very well that kings act in 
this way towards their kinsmen of a common extraction. 
And therefore it. behoves you to remain neutral in this 
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matter. As to his sister* she disappeared in the confusion 
that ensued at the time of his capture; and I would 
make every effort to recover JsfcTr Vow if you desire me 
to release Madhavasena, then listen to (my) terms:— 

if you release n&f brother-in-law the minister 
of Maury a who suffers imprisonment (at your 
hands) then would I instantly release Madhava¬ 
sena from confinement. (7). 

King. ( Furiously ) Would the fool bargain with 
me by exchange of services ? Well, V&hataka, this 
king of Vidharbha is my natural enemy and dares to 
oppose me. So give orders that our army, already kept 
ready under the command 6f Vtrasena, should extirpate 
him, now that he stands in the position of an ( open ) 
enemy. 

Minister. As your majesty commands. 

King. Well, but how do you think (about H )# 
Minister. What your majesty says well aocords 
with the teaching of politios; for 

an enemy who has just come to the throne 
and therefore has not secured the devotion of 
his subjects is like a freshly planted tree that 
has not struck its roots deep into the soil: both 
can with ease be extirpated ( 8). 

King. If that is so, may the dictum of the politi¬ 
cians come true. With this as the cause ( of hostilities) 
let our commander-in-ohief get ready to aot. 

Minister. As your majesty oommands. ( Exit . ) 

( The attendants stand round t he king, engaged in 

their respective work .) 

( Entering ) 

Vidusaka. His Majesty has ordered me: Gau¬ 
tama, do you devise means to secure me the sight of 
Milavika in person, whose likeness was just by chance 
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seen by me.’ And I, on my part, have done it. So 1 
will speak to him. ( Walks about). 

King. ( Seeing Vidusaka) Here comes the minister 
who looks to another branch of our affairs. 

Vidusaka. ( Approaching ) Prosperity attend your 
majesty. 

King. ( Nodding his head ) Sit. here. 

( Vidusaka takes a seat.) 

King. Well, friend, is your eye of wisdom engaged 
in finding out means for the attainment of the desired 
object ? 

Vidusaka. Rather ask about the success of the 
enterprise. 

King. What do you mean ? 

Vidusaka. ( Whispers in his ear. ) It is thus. 

King. Good, my friend. You have begun wisely. 
Now I feel inspired with hope for the sucoess of this 
venture, albeit success in it is so difficult to attain. For 
only with the help of some friend can one 

attain an object which is beset with obstacles ; 

no one, even though he has the use of his eyes, 

can see an object in the dark without the help 

of light. (9 ). 

( Behind the scenes. ) 

Enough of bragging. In the presence of his 
majesty it will be decided as to which of us is inferior 
or superior. 

King. Friend, here has bloomed a flower on the 
tree of your fine intrigue. 

Vidusaka. You will see the fruit also. 

( Them enter the chamberlain.) 

Chamberlain. King, the minister begs to inform 
you that your order is carried out. Now these two 
gentlemen Haradatta and Gapadisa, 

2 
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both teachers of acting, each eager to gain 
victory over the other, desire to see you—as if 
they are two dramatic sentiments embodied. (10) 
King. Usher them in. 

Chamberlain. As the king commands. ( Goes out 
and then again enters with them.) This way, gentlemen, 
this way. 

Haradatta. { Looking at the king) How awe-inspiring 
the majesty of the king ! For 

not that he is not familiar to me, nor is he 
not accessible, and yet I am all in a flutter as 
I advance towards him ; though the same, he 
seems to chango every moment before my eyes, 
like the mighty ocean. (11 ) 

Ganadasa. This is a great luminary masquerading 
in human form. Thus 

although the door-guards allowed my entranoe 
and I am advancing towards him with the atten¬ 
dant that moves about his throne, yet without 
words of prohibition, I feel forbidden by his 
Splendour that repels my gaze. (12 ) 

Chamberlain. Here is his majesty; advance, 

gentlemen. . . 

Both. (Advancing ) Victory to his majesty. 

King. You are welcome, sirs. ( Looking at the 

attendant ) Bring seats for the honoured gentlemen. 

(Both occupy the seats brought by the attendants.) 

King. How comes it, that both of you come here 

together, at a time when you should be instructing your 

pupils ? * 

Ganadasa. Listen, your majesty ; I have learnt the 

*rt of acting from a noble teacher and I have given 
lesson in that art and your majesty and the queen have 

favoured me. 
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King. That I know fail well. What of that? 

Ganadasa. And yet I was grossly insulted in the 
presenoe of prominent oourtiers by Haradatta with the 
words: 1 Yon are not the* equal of the dust on my feet.* 

Haradatta. King, it was he who started abasing 
me saying ‘ Your reverence is to me what a puddle is to 
the ooean V So your highness should examine us both 
in the theory and practice of the art; for your highness 
is the only discerning judge of us both. 

Vidusaka. A fair proposal that. 

Ganadasa. A capital idea! Let your highness 
listen to us attentively. 

King. Better wait. The queen may suspeot partiality 
in the case. So it would be only just to decide the matter 
in her presence and in that of the learned Kaudikl. 

Vidusaka. You speak proper. 

The teachers. Just as it pleases your highness. 

King. Maudgalya, speak to the queen of this matter 
and call her along with the learned Kausikl. 

Chamberlain. As your majesty commands. ( Goes 
out and then enters along with the queen and the 
Parivrdjikd ). This way, this way, queen. 

Queen. ( Looking at the Parivrajikd . ) Severed 
lady, what do you think of this contest between Hara¬ 
datta and Ganadasa ? 

ParivrajikS. Have no apprehensions regarding the 
success of your side. For Ganadasa is not inferior to 
his rival. 

Queen. Even if that is so, yet the king’s favour 
gives him the advantage. 
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ParivrSjikS. Ah, bethink yourself that you have a 
right to the title of 1 Queen.* Don’t you see 

that if fire attains its extreme refulgence 
through the Sun’s favour, the Moon tqo acquires 
greatness when favoured by the night. (18) 

Vidusaka. Holla, holla, here comes the queen along 
with her oonfidant, the learned Kausikl. 

King. I see her, who 

being deoked with auspicious ornaments, and 
accompanied by Kaiisikl in the garb of an 
ascetic, looks like the sacred triad embodied, 
accompanied by the science of’metaphysics. (14). 

Parivrajika. (Advancing) Victory attend your 
highness. 

King. Revered lady, 1 salute thee. 

Parivrajika. 

May you be, for hundred years, the husband 
of queen DharinI and of the Earth,—the one 
who has given birth to a heroic son and is pos¬ 
sessed of great forgiveness, and the other that 
yields abundant crops owing to plenty of show¬ 
ers and is equally forgiving. ( 16 ) 

Queen. Victory to my lord ! 

King. VP elcome, queen. {Looking at the Parivrajika ) 
Revered lady, please to take a seat. 

( All take teats in due order . ) 

King. Revered lady, there is a dispute between the 
noble Haradatta and GanadSsa as to which of them is 
superior in point of learning. So the revered lady should 
act as their judge. 

Parivrajika. ( Smiling ) Enough of your taunts* 
When a town is near, would you have a jewel tested in 
a village ? 
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King. Do not say so. For the revered lady should 
not forget that she is the learned Kausiki. We two, 
the queen and myself, are not free from bias towards 
them. 

The teachers. His majesty speaks the truth. The 
revered lady being impartial deserves to gauge our 
merits and demerits. 

King. Well then, why not start the disputation? 

Parivrajika. Your majesty, the dramatic art is 
pre-eminently a practical art. What use is a mere 
verbal disputation ? 

King. But what is the view of our queen V 

Queen. If you ask me, I do not relish an argument 
itself between them. 

(ranadasa. The queen should not. consider me as 
ono who is likely to suffer defeat from one who is only 
my equal in learning. 

Vidusaka. Well, then let us see the fight of the 
two rams. What is the use of giving them wages for 
nothing ? 

Queen. You are ever fond of squabbles ! 

Vidusaka. No, not that. But where can there be 
peace until one of two wild elephants that have been 
quarrelling, is completely vanquished ? 

King. But I believe the revered lady has witnessed 
the graceful acting exhibited by them in their own 
person. 

Parivrajika. Well, what of that ? 

King. What more have they to bring forward by 
way of proof ? 

Parivrajika. That is exactly what'I desire to point 

out. 

Some exhibit acting very well in their own 

person; while others show greater skill in im- 
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parting (that art) to another ; he who excels 

in both these qualities deserves a pre-eminent 

place among teachers. ( 16). 

Yidusaka. My noble friends have heard the revered 
lady. So then, this is the sum ( of what she says): the 
decision will be given after judging of your teaching 
through its exhibition (in a performance). 

Haradatta. That is quite proper to us. 

Ganadasa. Queen, so it comes to that. 

Queen. But if a dull-witted pupil brings disgrace on 
the teaching, will it be accounted as the fault of the 
teacher ? 

King. Yes, that is how it is, my queen. 

Ganadasa. But the acceptance of a bad pupil shows 
the dullness of the teacher’s intelligence. 

Queen. ( To herself) How now ? (Looking at 
Ganadasa , aside ) Do not fulfil the desire of my noble 
lord which will only inflame his passion. ( Aloud ) 
Desist from'these vain proceedings. 

Yidusaka. The queen speaks well. Ho, Ganadasa, 
why should you trouble yourself with this disputation 
where you will easily suffer defeat, when under the pre¬ 
text of your musio, you well enjoy the presents of 
sweets offered to Saraswatl ? 

Gapad&sa. This is exactly what her highness 
means. Now listen to this which is proper to say on the 
oooasion:— 
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a man who shrinks from contest on the ground 
that his position is secure, and (calmly ) suffers 
insults by others, whose learning only serves as 
a means of livelihood, is called a mere huckster 
that traffics in knowledge. (17) 

Queen. Your pupil has but lately been put under 
your charge. It would, therefore, be unjust to exhibit 
knowledge which is not yet well assimilated. 

Ganadasa. That is why I insist. 

Queen. Well then, show your skill to the learned 
XausikI alone. 

Parivrajika. That is hardly fair, your highness. 
Even an omniscient judge may deliver a wrong judg¬ 
ment if he delivers it alone. 

Queen. ( To herself ) You simpleton, how do you 
take me to be asleep when I am wide awake ? ( Turns 
away in a pet ) 

(The king draws the attention of the Parivrajika to 

the queen.) 

Parivrajika. (Looking) How without cause do 
you, O moon-faoed lady, turn yourself away 
from the king ? For although wives may have 
power over their husbands, yet they require 
some cause before they fall out with them. (18). 

Vidusaka. Why, the cause is plain: she wants to 
uphold her side. ( Looking at Ganadasa. ) Fortunately 
for you, you have been saved by her majesty, under 
this pretence of resentment. For although one is very 
learned, yet one may not possess skill in imparting 
knowledge. 
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GanadSsa. Please to hear me, queen. This is how 
people will think. So now, 

if you will not permit me, although I am will¬ 
ing to show my skill in teaching in this contest, 

I would understand that, you have deserted me. (19) 

( Rises from his seat. ) 

Queen. ( 2 ’o herself ) What help ! ( Aloud } The 

^eacher has every authority over his pupil. 

Ganadasa. I was filled with vain apprehensions so 
long. ( Looking at the king ) So the queen cousents. 
Let the king give orders: in what particular piece of 
acting should I show my skill ? 

King. As the revered lady commands. 

Parivrajika. There is something on the queen’s 
mind. So I am a bit doubtful. 

Queen. You may speak without fear. 1 shall cer¬ 
tainly have power over my servants. 

King. Say also over mine too. 

Queen. Revered lady, speak then. 

Parivrajika. The chalita which depends upon four 
verse-quadrants is accounted to be difficult to act. Let 
us, therefore,witness the performance of both, by one and 
the same piece of acting. That will show clearly the 
difference in the teaching of both the gentlemen. 

Both. As the revered lady commands. 

Vidusaka. Well then, let both the parties arrange 
all the accessories of music in the theatre and send a 
messenger to his highness. Or rather the sound of the 
drum will be a signal for us to rise. 
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Haradatta. Let it be. ( Rises. Canadasd looks at 
the queen.) 

Queen. I am indeed not against your gaining 
victory. May you be victorious. 

( Both start to learn .) 

\ 

Parivrajika. Here, please, professors. 

Both. ( turning round ) Here we are. 

Parivrajika. I speak in the capacity of a judge. 
Let the actors enter in thin stage-costumes in order 
to exhibit the graces of all their limbs. 

Teachers. That need not bo told us. ( Exeunt both.) 

Queen. ( Looking to the king) If my noblo lord 
shows the same command of means in political affairs, 
it would bo to much advantage. 

King. Do not misjudge me; this is not my 
doing, proud lady. Generally persons of equal 
learning are envious of ono another’s fame (20). 

( The sound of drum is heard from behind the 
scenes ; all listen.) 

Parivrajika. Why, they have already started music! 
For this 

sound of the drum, dear to the peacocks and 
answered by them with upstretchcd neck as 
they suspect it to bo the rumble of clouds, deep¬ 
ly resonating, and set to the middle note, de¬ 
lights the mind ( 21). * 

King. My queen, let us join the audience. 

8 
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Queen. ( To herself) O this indecorum of my lord! 

( AU rise .) 

Vidusaka. (Aside) Keep calm, my friend, lest 
the queen Dhariol should countermand (the whole 
proceeding). 

King, 

The sound of the drum makes me impatient 
in spite of my efforts to keep oalm, as though it 
is the voice of my own desire that is treading 
down the path of fulfilment. (22) 

Exeunt Omnes. 

End of Act One. 
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ACT II. 


( Then , after orchestral arrangements are got ready , enter 
seated the king with his friend , Dharini t Parivrajikd , 
and attendants according to their rank . J 

King. Revered Madam, of which of the two vener¬ 
able teachers shall we first witness (the skill in) teaching? 

Parivrajika. Although they are equally old in 
learning, yet Ganadasa deserves precedence on account 
of his being the elder. 

King. Well then, Maudgalya, do communicate this 
to the gentlemen and then go about your business. 

Chamberlain. As the king commands. ( Exit ) 

( Entering ) 

Ganadasa. King, there is Sarmisth&’s composition 
of four parts and sung in medium time; it behoves the 
king to listen to the performance of one-fourth of it 
very attentively. 

King. Well, professor, I am respectfully attentive. 

.( Exit Ganadasa.) 

King. ( Aside ) friend, 

mine eyes, eager to behold her who is now in 

the tiring-room, are as it were proceeding to 

remove the curtain owing to their impatience. (1) 

Vidusaka. ( Aside ) Friend, the honey of your eyes 
is come, but the wasp is close by; so be vigilant 
and watch. 

( Enter Malavika with the teacher contem¬ 
plating the grace of her limbs ). 

Vidusaka. Behold, Sir. I am sure her charms do 
not fall short of the picture. 
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King. ( Aside ) Friend, 

when I beheld her picture, X thought she 
would belie the loyeliness of it; but now I 
think that the painter who limned her like¬ 
ness had not secured full concentration. (2). 

GanadSsa. Child, give up fear and be composed. 

King. (To himself) How flawless in every part is 
her form ! 

Her long eyes ; her face lovely like the moon 
of autumn; the arms sloping at the shoulders ; 
her compact bosom with the plump and swelling 
breasts *, her sides as if polished ; her waist 
measurable by the palm of the hand ; her hips 
expansive; her feet with their ourved toes; her 
whole body thus seems framed to suit the fancy 
of her teacher of dancing. (3 ). 

Malavika. ( After a preliminary trying of the notes 
she sings the musical piece of four lines. ) 

The dear one is far above thee ; my heart, 
despair. Ah, how the comer of my left eye throbs 
somewhat ! How should he, seen after a long 
time, be approached ? My lord, helpless that I 
am, know me to be filled with passion for 
you. (4) 

(She expresses the emotion through acting.) 

Vidus aka. (Aside) Ah, my friend, taking occasion 
of this musical piece of four parts, she seems to have 
given herself over to you. 
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King. (Aside) friend,such the state of onr hearts. For 

“ Know me to be devoted to you, my lord 
as she accompanied these words of the song 
with gestures in which she pointed to the dif¬ 
ferent parts of her body, she seemed to address 
me under cover of the graceful plaint, as she 
could see no other way of showing her love for 
me owing to Dharini’s presence. (5) 

(Mulavika makes as if she would leave at the end of 
the song,) 

Vidusaka. Wait, lady. You seem to have forgotten 
somewhat the proper sequence. I will, therefore, ask 
about it. 

Gapadasa. Stay, child. You will leave, when your 
performance will have been declared to be flawless. 

( Malavika turns round and stays.) 

King. ( To himself) How loveliness gains fresh 
charms under all conditions! For 

the left hand with its bracelet resting on the 
wrist, placed upon her hip, and the right hand 
hanging loosely down like a branch of the 
Sy ama creeper; the eyes cast on the pavement 
where the flowers are pressed by the toes of her 
feet—this her posture, with the upper part of the 
body stretched upright, is far more attractive 
than her dancing ( posture ). ( 6 ) 

Queen. Now, sir, would you mind the words even 
ui Gautama ? 

Ganadasa. Not so, queen. Owing to the confi¬ 
dence which the king reposes in him, it is possible to 
expect acute perception in him. See 
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even a dull person becomes sharp of intelli¬ 
gence by association with the wise, as turbid 
water attains transparency by oontact with the 
mud-removing fruit. (7 ) 

( Looking at the Vidusaka ) We should like to heai 
what the gentleman wants to say. 

Vidusaka. (Looking at Ganadasa ) Ask the judge 
in the first place. Afterwards will I speak of the viola¬ 
tion of sequence which I have observed. 

Ganadasa. Revered lady, speak out whatever you 
observed, whether merits or defects. 

ParivrSjika. Everything was blameless and in 
accordance with the rules of the art. 

The meaning was well suggested by her limbs 
that were eloquently expressive ; the movement 
of the feet was in perfect time, and she was 
perfectly absorbed in the (various) sentiments ; 
the acting was delicate—of which the instru¬ 
ment of expression was the branch-like hand ; 
and while in the successive exhibition of its 
various shades one fleeting emotion seemed to 
drive away another from the field, yet the 
main sentiment ( of love ) remained the same 
throughout. (8 ) s 

Ganadasa. What does his majesty think ? 

King. I no longer hold the same high regard for 
my protege. 

Ganadasa. Now (I feel) I am in truth a professor 
of dancing. 

Wise men consider .that the instruction given 
by a teacher is pure when the same is found to 
be without any fault by such as you, as they 
consider gold to be pure when it does not get 
blackened in fire. ( 9) 

Queen. I congratulate yoi^, sir, on being so fortu¬ 
nate as to satisfy your judges. 
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Ganadasa. The queen’s favour, too, is responsible 
for my good fortune. ( Looking at the Vidusaka ) Now, 
Gautama, say what you have in your mind. 

Vidusaka. The first time that skill is exhibited a 
Br£hmana must be honoured ; and that, you have for¬ 
gotten to do. 

Parivrajika. Ha ! Ha ! What a vital point in aoting! 

Vidusaka. What else, you conceited woman! What, 
indeed, do you know, when you are not able to break 
even balls of sweets ? You merely frighten these people 
here by your abundant hair that are white like the clear 
rays of the moon. 

( They all laugh ; Mulavika too gently smiles. ) 

King. (To himself) my eye has perceived the most 
beautiful of the objects of sight. For 

it has beheld the smiling face of the long-eyed 
one, lovely with the teeth but half visible, like 
an opening lotus with its filaments partially 
seen. (10) 

Ganadasa. Great Brahamana, this is not a musical 
piece in regular stage-costume. How, otherwise, could 
we have failed to do you honour who deserve to be 
honoured ? 

Vidusaka. I, indeed, like the simple Cataka had 
asked for a drink of water when the dky was filled with 
the rumble of a rainless cloud. 


Parivrajika. Yes, even so. 
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Vidus aka. Severed lady, those who are ignorant 
have to depend upon the satisfaction of the learned. If 
you commend her, here would I give her a present. ( So 
saying , he draws off a bracelet from the king’s hand.) 

Queen. Hold, hold. How could you bestow the 
ornament before you have known a different kind of 
merit ? 

Vidusaka. Because it belongs to another. 

Queen. (Looking at the professor) Noble GanadSsa, 
your pupil has indeed exhibited her proficiency. 

Ganadasa. Child, you may leave now. ( Malavikd 
departs with her teacher,) 

Vidusaka. ( Looking at the king , aside ) Thus far 
only can my ingenuity help you. 

King. Have done with setting a limit to your 
power. For now 

I regard her disappearance to be like the 

obscuration of the prosperity of mine eyes, or 

like the end of the great festivity of my heart, 

or like the closing of the portals of my joy. (11) 

Vidusaka. Ah, well! Like a poor patient you 
desire the physician to procure you medicine. 

( Entering) 

Haradatta. King please now favour me by witness¬ 
ing the exhibition of my skill in teaching. 

King. ( To himself) The object of my vision has 
vanished; (Courteously , aloud) friend Haradatta, indeed, 
we are so eager ! 
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Haradatta. I feel favoured. 

( Behind the scenes ) 

A bard. 

Viotory to our king! It is mid-day. Thus 
the swans with closed eyes nestle under the 
shadows of the leaves of the lotus-plants in the 
ponds; while the pigeons hate to be on the 
terrace-tops on aocount of the blazing heat; the 
peaoook dashes to the revolving water-wheel 
desiring to liok up the splashing drops; and the 
sun too, endowed with all his rays, as ydu with 
kingly virtues, is shining brilliantly. (12) 

Vidus aka. 0 confound it! It is time for this 
Brahmana to feed himself, so likewise for your majesty; 
and the physicians warn us that it is a grave mistake 
to transgress the proper time. How do you think, 
Haradatta? 

Haradatta. There is no occasion for words other 
than these from me. 

King. ( Looking at Haradatta ) Well, then, we 
shall witness your instruction to-morrow. Best you. 

Haradatta. As the king commands. ( Exit ) 

Queen. Let my noble Lord finish his bath. 
Vidusaka. You will be particularly quick in get¬ 
ting the meal ready. 

ParivrSjika. ( Rising ) Blessings on you. 

(Leaves along with the queen and attendants .) 
Vidusaka. Sir, not in loveliness alone, but also in 
the art is she peerless. 
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Kins:. Friend, 

the creator now by uniting this knowledge 
of the fine arts to her artless charms has surely 
devised a shaft of love smeared with poison. (13) 

*What more! You have ever to be solicitous about me. 

Vidusaka. You too about me. For the inside of me 
is grilling like the frying pan in the market-place. 

King. Even so, do you be quick to accomplish your 
friend’s desire. 

Vidusaka. 1 undertake the venture. But like moon¬ 
light veiled by clouds the sight of the lady Malavika 
is dependent upon another ; while you, like the vulture 
wheeling over the slaughter-house, desire the flesh yet 
fear to venture. I shall, therefore, much appreciate your 
exercising patience while you seek success in this venture. 

King. Friend, how can 1 curb my impatience when 

that sweet-eyed beauty has become the one 
centre of the affection of my heart which has 
withdrawn its interest from all the ladies of my 
liarem ? (14 ). 

( Exeunt Omnes,) 


Here ends Che Second Act. 
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ACT III. 


( Enter the maidservant of the Parivrajika ). 

Maid-servant. I have been ordered by the reverend 
lady to fetch for her a fruit of the citron for offering as 
a present. I will, therefore, find out Madhukarika, the 
keeper of the Pramadavana garden. ( Mooing about and 
looking). Here she is, looking at the gold Asoka tree; 
so I will go to her. 

{ Enter the keeper of the Garden. ) 

Parabhrtika. : ( Approaching ) Madhukarika, I hope 
you find your work in the garden quite pleasant. 

Madhukarika. Ah ! Friend Parabhrtika, you are 
welcome. 

Parabhrtika. Friend, the reverend lady says:— 
people like us ought not to approaoh the queen with 
empty hands. I, therefore, desire to make her the 
gift of a citron and wait upon her. 

Madhukarika. Oh, here is a citron quite at hand. 
But tell me which of the two professors of dancing that 
had quarrelled was praised by the reverend lady after 
she had witnessed their skill in teaching ? 

Parabhrtika. Both are, indeed, known to be very 
learned and skilful teachers. But Ganadasa was adjudg¬ 
ed the superior of the two, owing to the excellent merits 
of his pupil. 
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SdWtef- [ v* 

Madhukarika. Well, but what is this scandal 
about MalavikS ? 

Parabhrtika. The king has conceived a strong 
passion for her. Only out of regard for the feelings of 
queen Dharinl, he does not exercise his power. M&lavikS, 
too, during all these days has grown pale like a jasmine 
garland worn and cast away. Beyond this I know 
.nothing. Well, allow me to go. 

Madhukarika. Take the citron that hangs on 
yonder bough. 

Parabhrtika. (Acting as if she picks up the citron) 
Ah, may you get a far more glorious fruit than this for 
your readines&Jbo serve the saintly lady. 

( Starts to go.) 

Madhukarika. Friend, we will go together. For I 
want to request the queen regarding the longing of this 
gold Asoka tree which is delaying to burst into 
blossom. 

ParabhrtikS. Quite right. Indeed, it is your duty. 

(Exeunt both .) 

Here ends the introductory scene. 

( Enter the king in a love-lorn state y and the Vidusaka.) 

King. ( Looking at himself ) 

The body may get emaciate in the absence of 

the pleasure of the beloved's embrace, and the 

eyes tearful, as they do not get even a moment's 
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glimpse of her; but, my heart, never art thou 
severed from that fawn-eyed one: how then 
dost thou suffer agony even when thou gettest 
the highest , bliss ? (1) 

Vidus aka. Do not give up fortitude and lament. I 
have seen Bakulavalika, the dear friend of the lady 
Malavika. I have also conveyed to her your message. 

King. What was her reply to that ? 

Vidusaka. * Bequest the king: I feel favoured by 
this command. But the poor girl is being more care¬ 
fully guarded by the queen like a treasure by a cobra, 
and, therefore, will not be obtained with ease. Still I 
will do my best/ 

King. Oh revered God of love, although you impel 
me to long for an inaccessible object, yet you smite me 
so sorely that I am not able to brook any delay. ( Won- 
deringly) 

What great disparity is there between 
this heart-wrenching ache, and your weapon 
seemingly so harmless ! What is described as 
both soft and piercing hard—that indeed is see in 
you, O love. (2 ) 

Vidusaka. Well, I say, I have devised means for 
the (attainment.) of the object desired. Do you,therefore, 
oompose yourself. 

iting. Where shall I pass the rest of the day when 
my mind feels such aversion for my proper duties ? 

Vidusaka. Well, you have already heard through 
KipunikS the request of IrSvatl, who taking occasion 
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of spring’s advent has first sent you as present the buds 
of the red Asoka tree indicative of the arrival of that 
season : “ I long to enjoy sitting on the swing together 
with my lord/’ You too have promised her. So we 
shall proceed to the Pramadavana garden. 

King. That is impossible. 

Viduska. How do you mean ? 

King. Friend, women are naturally so ounning. 
Ho you think she will not notice—spite of all my love— 
caressings—that my heart is devoted to another ? there¬ 
fore, I see clearly 

that it is better to decline this request, al¬ 
though it is a proper one to make at this season, 
for I know many excuses for declining it than 
to go through the form of showing regard to 
these proud women, may be, with greater 
fervour than before, when one feels not even a 
shred of affection for them. (B) * 

Vidusaka. You ought not all of a sudden to throw 
aside your unfailing courtesy to the ladies of your 
harem. 

King. ( Reflecting ) well, then, lead the way to 
the Pramadavana. 

Vidusaka. This way, this way, my friend. ( Both 
move about.) 

Vidusaka. Here we come to the Pramadavana 
which seems to beckon you to hurry up with its fingers 
of leaves waving in the wind ; so please to enter. 
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King. ( Gesticulating that he feds the pleasure of 
touch ) How noble is spring : see friend, 

by the sweet notes of the slightly intoxicated 
koii, he seems to be compassionately inquiring 
whether I can bear the torture of love; while the 
south breeze with its soft touch and its incense 
of mango-blossoms is like the palm of spring's 
hand stroking my limbs. ( 4) 

Vidusaka.Come, enter and repose yourself. ( Both 
enter .) 

Vidusaka. Look attentively, my friend. Surely the 
presiding goddess of the Pramadavana desiring to allure 
you has put on the garment of spring-flowers that puts 
to shame the dress of a young lady. 

King. Indeed, I behold it and am filled with 
wonderment. 

The gleaming red of the Asoka excels the 
paint that is applied to the bimba-like lip ; the 
Kurabaka with its (variety of colours) dark, 
and bright, and red, surpasses the paintings on 
the forehead; the Tilaka blossoms with the 
bees clinging to them like collynum, have 
thoroughly grasped the art of adorning the fore¬ 
head with the tilaka mark; thus vernal beauty 
seems to hold up to ridicule the art of adorning 
the face as practised by women. (5 ) 

» 

(Both of them observe the beauty of the garden. Enter 
Mtilai ika in a state of longing.) 

Malavika. How I feel ashamed of myself for being 
in love with the king, whoso heart is unknown to me r 
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Where have I the courage to speak of the circumstance 
to my dear friend ? I do not know how long will love 
submit me to this irremediably severe agony. ( Moving 
a few steps) Where, indeed, am I going ? ( Reflecting ) 
Ah, the queen has ordered me : ‘ MalavikS, having had 
a fall from the swing owing to the heedlessness of 
Gautama, I am still suffering pain in my feet. 
Do you, therefore, perform the ceremony of fulfilling 
the longing of the golden Asoka. If within five nights 
from this time it shows flowers,then will I ( Heaves a sigh 
in the middle of her speech) bestow on you a favour which 
will gratify your desire. 1 I will, therefore, first proceed 
to the place where I am to perform this duty. For 
immediately after me will Bakulavalika come with the 
ornaments to adorn my feet. Let me then for a while 
freely bewail my state. ( Moves about. ) 

V idusaka. ( Observing ) Here is treacle offered to 
you who have been troubled with drinking wine. 

King. Ah, what is this ? 

Vidusaka. Here is Malavika, not far ( from us ) but 
scantily dressed, who looks like one afflicted, and all 
alone. 

King. ( With joy ) How? Malavika? 

Vidusaka. Certainly. 

King. Now it is possible to support my life. 

When I learnt from you that my beloved 

was quite close (to us ) my distracted heart ( at 

onoe) revived like that of a thirsty traveller, 
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when from the ory of the Sires* he gathers that 
some river surrounded by trees is near. (6) 

Well, where is she ? 

Vidusaka. Here she emerges from the rows of trees 
and seems to be turning in this very direction* 

King. Well, friend, I see her. 

Ample in the hips and thin in the waist, 
uplifted in the bosom and very broad in the 
eyes she, my very life, is ooming. ( 7 ) 

Friend, how she seems to have changed from the 
former state! Foi 

scantily deoked, her broad oheeks pale like 
the stalk of a reed, she resembles a Kunda 
creeper having its leaves ripened by spring and 
with only a few flowers. (8) 

Vidusaka. It is likely that she too like yourself is 
affected with love-sickness. 

King. It is only friendship that sees thus. 

MSlavika. This Asoka awaiting the fulfilment of 
its delicate longing, and not assuming its robe of flowers, 
seems to invite me in my love-sick condition. So I will 
sit on the cool slab under its shade and divert myself. 

Vidusaka. Did you hear ? She said she was in a love¬ 
sick state. 

King. That is not enough to assure me of the 
correctness of your inference. 

This Malaya breeze laden with the pollen of 
the Kurabaka flowers, and oharged with the 
drops of water issuing from the opening folds of 
the tender sprouts, produces longing in the heart 
without any definite cause. (9) 
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(Jkfalavika sits down.) 

King. Friend, oome here, let m hide behind the 
creepers* 

VidQsaka. I think Ir&vail, toe, is not far from here. 

King. But the elephant reoks not of the alligator, 
when he sees a lotus-plant. 

( Stands gazing .) 

MalavikS. My heart, oease from cherishing this 
fruitless longing. Why should you torture me ? 

( The Vidusaka looks at the king.) 

King. ( To himself) Beloved, look, how perverse 
is love. 

You do not reveal the cause of your longing 

nor does conjecture invariably give the truth ; 

nevertheless, fair one, I regard myself as the 

theme of these lamentations. (10) 

Vidusaka. 'Now will be dispelled all your doubts. 
For is not that Bakulivalika to whom I gave your 
message of love arriving in this solitary place ? 

King. I wonder if she remembers my request. 

Vidusaka. How would that daughter of a female 
slave forget your weighty message i\ow ? Why, even I 
.remember it perfectly well at this moment. 

(Enter Bakuluvalikd with ornaments for the feet 

in her hand.) 

BakulSvalika. Is my friend happy ? 
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MSlavika. Ah I Bakulavaliki is come! Friend yon 
are welcome. Sit down. 

BakulavalikS. ( Sitting down ) Friend, yon have 
indeed been appointed by the queen, owing to your 
fitness. So give me one of your feet; so that I might 
lay on it the Alaktaka die and put the anklet on it. 

Malavika. ( To herself) My heart, do not be happy 
that greatness comes to you. How can I secure my 
freedom ? Or rather this will serve as the ornament to 
adorn me at death. 

Bakulavalika. ’Why are you hesitating ? The queen 
indeed, is anxious that the golden As oka should burst 
into flowers. 

King. So all this preparation is due to the longing 
of the Asoka! 

Vidusaka. Why ! Don’t you know that the queen 
will not without reason make her put on the attire of the 
harem ? 

Malavika. ( Bringing close her foot ) Friend, please 
to pardon me* 

Bakulavalika. You are indeed as dear to me as my 
very body, t She gesticulates adorning her foot .) 

King. Friend, look at this streak of wet paint 

laid upon her foot, which is like the first bur¬ 
geoning of leaves on the tree of love consumed 

by Hara. (11) 
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YidOsaka. The queen indeed has laid upon her foot 
a duty of whioh it is worthy. 

King. Yon speak well. 

With the toes of her foot red-hued like young 
foliage, this girl deserves to smite two objecta- 
the Atoka awaiting the fulfilment of its longing 
before, it would blossom, and the lover who, 
having only recently given offenoe, stands with 

bowed head. (12 ) 

% 

YidOsaka. You will soon be able to give worn® 
offenoe. 

King. I accept these words of a Brahmin who 
prophesies success. 

(Enter Travail in a state of intoxication and an 

attendant .) 

IrSv&tT. Girl NipunikS, I heard it often said that in¬ 
toxication is a special ornament to women. Is there any 
truth in this popular saying ? 

NipunikS. First it was a popular saying merely* 
but now it has become true. 

IrSvatl. Have done with this affection towards me. 
How did you know that my lord went first to the house 
in whioh the swing is ? 

NipunikS. From my unfailing affection for my 
mistress. 

Irfivat). Give up this servile attitude—speak like 
one independent. 

NipunikS. It was the noble Yasantaka, greedy to 
receive presents offered in the month of spring, who 
told me so. 
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IrSvati. (Moving in a manner befitting her condition) 
Girl, my heart hastens me that have grown languid 
through intoxication, to see my lord ; but my feet do 
not move on the way. 

Nipunika. Well, we have come to the house where 
the swing is. 

Iravati. Nipunika, my lord is not to be 3een here. 

NipunikS. Look about you, my mistress ; for the 
king, simply to make fun, may have lain hidden. We 
too shall sit down on this slab of stone under the A$»oka 
tree which is twined round with the Priyangu 
creeper. 


(Iravati does as described. ) 

Nipunika. ( Moving about and observing ,< Look, 
mistress. While searching for mango-sprouts we have 
been bitten by ants. 

Iravati. What is it ? 

NipunikS. Here is BakulSvalikS adorning MalavikS’s 
foot in the shade of the Asoka tree. 

Iravati. {Expressing doubt) This is not a plaoe where 

M&lavika oan have access. What do yon think, then ? 

» 

Nipunika. J think that the queen, having had a fall 
from the swing and got pain in her feet, has appointed 
M&lavikS to perform the ceremony of fulfilling the long- 
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ing of the Asoka tree; how, otherwise, could the queen 
allow a mere servant to wear the anklets worn by 
herself ? 

IrSvatl. She has, indeed, been highly honoured. 

Nipunika. But why should we not seek the king ? 

IrSvatl. Well, girl, my feet do not move from thin 
place, and my mind too is filled with some suspicions; I 
shall first get to the end of them. {Looking afMalavika, 
to herself) It is but proper that my heart is filled with 
fear. 


Bakulavalika. ( Pointing to the foot) friend MSlaviki, 
how do you like these lines of paint on your foot ? 

MSlavikS. I am ashamed of praising it, as it is on 
my own foot. Tell me who taught you this art of 
decoration. 

Bakulavalika. I am the pupil of the king in this (art). 

Vidusaka. Be quick now to receive the present due 
to a teacher. 

MSlavikS. Happily you are free from oonoeit. 

Bakulavalika. Surely I shall be full of oonoeit, now 
that I can exhibit my skill on worthy feet. {To herself) 
O joy, my mission is done. (Looking at the paint , aloud) 
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Friend, I have finished laying the paint on one of yonr 
feet. Only it requires to be blown upon by the mouth ; 
or rather there is a good breeze here. 

King. Mark, my friend, mark. 

Here is an admirable opportunity for me to 
wait upon her by blowing upon her foot with 
the breath of my mouth—her foot which has 
the paint still wet upon it. (13) 

Vidusaka. Where is the occasion for regret ? Soon 
you will be enjoying (ihis privilege) for a long time. 

BakulSvalika. My friend, your foot looks as lovely 
as a red lotus. May you, by all means, sit in the king's 
lap. 


( Iravati looks at Nipunika's face ,) 

King. To me it is a blessing. 

Malavika. Well you are ohattering absurdly. 
Bakulavalika. I have said what 1 ought to say. 
Malavika. Surely you love me. 

Bakulavalika. Not only I but— 

M Slavik a. Who else V 

Bakulavalika. The king also who is attracted by 
good qualities. 

» 

Malavika. You don’t speak the truth ;/or I haven’t 
secured the king’s love. 

Bakulavaliki. You haven’t indeed ! Only it is to 
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be seen in the beautifully pale and thin limbs of the 

king. 

NipunikS. How the accursed wench gives her 
answers as if she had got them all up beforehand. 

BakulSvalikS. You must accept the words of the 
good people as authoritative: love is tested by love. 

If Slaviks. How do you talk as suits your fancy ? 

BaknlSvalikS. No, no ; these are but the words of 
the king eohoed by me which are so sweet through love. 

MSlavikS. Friend, my heart grows diffident as I 
think of the queen. 

BaknlSvalikS. You simple girl, is the mango-shoot¬ 
spring’s all in all not to be used as an ear-ornament 
because bees are clinging to it ? 

MSlavikS. But, surely, you will help me greatly 
in my distress. 

BakulSvalikS. Well, am I not a Bakula garland 
which gives out fragrance when orushed ? 

King. Good, BakulSvalikS, good. 

Surely she has held her to her purpose by her 
words which were spoken after ascertaining her 
feelings, and which effectively answered all her 
objections; it is quite proper that the life of 
a lover is dependent on a love-messenger. (14 t 
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Ir&vatl. Mark, girl, mark. Already has she made 
Mfilavikft aspire after him. 

NipunikS. Mistress, even a person free from pas¬ 
sion would become restless by such teaching. 

Tr&vatf. I was rightly apprenhensive. After getting 
at the facts, I will think (what to do). 

BakulSvalikS. I have finished painting this your 
other foot also. So now I will put anklets on them. 
(Acting loosening the pair of anklets) Friend, rise, do the 
queen’s bidding of causing the Asoka to blossom. 
(Both rise.) 

» 

IrSvatl. So how we learn that it is the queen’s 
bidding. 

BakulSvalikS. Here before you stands one flushed 
( of increased redness, passion ) and fit to enjoy. 

MSlavikS. (With joy) What ? The king ? 

BakulSvalikS. ( Smiling ) Not the king, but a 
spray of leaves on a bough of the Asoka. Make an ear- 
ornament of it. 

Vidusaka. Did your highness hear ? 

King. Friend, this muoh is enough for lovers. 

For to me there is no pleasure in the union of 
lovers one of whom is ardent and the other in** 
different, although it may be successfully accom¬ 
plished ; better it is that those whose love is 
equal pine away through despair of seouring 
their union. (15) 
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(Malavika after arranging the tender leaves into 
an ear-ornament gracefully raises her foot 
towards the AsoJca.) 

King. Friend, see. 

Having taken a sprig for the ear of this 
(Asoka) she is presenting to it her foot. By this 

mutual exchange of similar gifts I feel that I 
have been deluded. (16) 

Malavika. Will this honour rendered by us to the 
Asoka bear fruit ? 

Bakulavalika. Friend, it won't be your fault; for if 
after receiving this honour from your foot, the Asoka is 
tardy in blossoming out, it would be devoid of any good 
qualities. 

King. Honoured with her foot delioate as a 
fresh lotus and loud-tinkling with the jingling 
anklets by this slender-waisted one, O Asoka, if 
you are not immediately covered with blossoms, 
then in vain do you cherish the delioate longing 
which is also cherished by sportive lovers. (17) 

Friend, I desire to show myself when an opportuni¬ 
ty for 'interposing a remark presents itself. 

Vidusaka. Gome I will make fun of her. ( Both enter,) 

Nipunika. Mistress, here comes the king on the 
soene. 

XravatL This was what my heart had already 
anticipated. * 

Vidusaka. (Approaching) Lady, is it proper to strike 
with the foot this Asoka, the dear friend of the king ? 

Both, (confusedly) 0, the king t 
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Vidusaka. BakulSvalika, why did not you, who 
knew it, prevent this your friend from doing the im¬ 
modest deed ? 

(Malavika gesticulates fear.) 

NipunikS. Mistress, see what the noble Gautama 
is about, 

IrSvatf. How else could that accursed Brahmin find 
a living ? 

BakulavalikS. Sir, she is doing the queen's bidding; 
she oannot help this transgression. Let the king be com¬ 
passionate. {She makes Malavika how along with herself.) 

King. If it is thus,you are innocent. Rise, good girl. 

(Takes her by the hand and raises her.) 

Vidusaka. That is proper ; for the queen must be 
respected. 

King. ( Smiling) 

Fair one, full of graces, I hope you have not 

hurt your foot soft as a young shoot by placing 

it on the hard stem of the tree, now. (18) 

(Malavika gesticulates bashfulness.) 

Iravatl. ( Angrily ) How wanton in thought is my 
lord. 

Malavika. BakulavalikS, come,let us go and report 
to the queen that we have done her bidding. 

BakulavalikS. Well, then request the king to give 
you leave to depart. 
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King. Fair one, yon will go ( presently ). But lis¬ 
ten to this request whioh is proper to the oooasion. 


BaknlSvalikS. Listen attentively. Let the king 
command. 


King. 

I too have not for a long time borne the 

flower of happiness; with the neotar of touch 

do you satisfy the longing of one who has relish 

left for nothing else now. (19). 

IrSvatl. ( Suddenly presenting herself) Satisfy, 
satisfy ; the Aioka may or may not bear blossoms; but 

this on the other hand not only flowers but also bears 
fruit. 

(All are confused at the sight of Iravati.) 

King. ( Aside ) Friend, what is the reoourse now ? 

Yidusaka. What save taking to our heels ? 

IrSvatl. BakulSvalikS, you have begun well t 
MSlavikS, do you fulfil my lord’s longing. 

Both. Be pleased, mistress. Who are we to receive 
such favours from the king ? ( Exeunt ) 

IrSvatl. What traitors men are! But, guileless 
like a deer attracted by the hunter’s song, I did not 
realise my deception. 

Yidusaka. ( Aside ) Invent something now. What 
else: a burglar caught red-handed should say that he was 
but learning house-breaking. 
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King. Darling, I care not for MalavikS. I was 
just amusing myself as you were late. 

Iravati. You are to be relied upon. I did not 
know that my lord had secured such a means of amuse¬ 
ment ; otherwise luckless that I am, I would not have 
acted thus. 

Vidusaka. Let not my lady by her words repel his 
oivilities. For if mere conversation with the queen’s 
attendant met by chance is put down as an offence, 
then you should direct (what is proper and improper.) 

Ir5vatl. Be it mere conversation! Why should I 
worry myself ? ( Starts to go in anger .) 

Kling. ( following ) Be pleased my lady— 

(Iravati moves .although her feet are entangled by the 
girdle.) 

King. Fair one, it is not good to be indifferent to 
a lover. 

Iravati. Traitor, you are wholly unreliable. 

King. 

With the word, traitor, you may show your 

usual scorn of me ; but why not give it up, Oh 

angry one, although besought by your girdle 

that has fallen at your feet ? (20) 

Iravati. How this aooursed one also sides with you ? 
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( Takes the girdle and desires to strike the king.) 
King. Friend, 

This angry lady, shedding streams of tears, 
is ready to strike me ornelly, with the cord of 
her golden girdle slipped accidently from her 
ample hips, as the row of clouds, full of show¬ 
ers of water, strikes the Vindhya mountain 
with the streak of lightning. ( 21) 

Iravati. Why drive me to offend you a second time? 
(Catches hold of the girdle.) 

King. Why withdraw the scourge uplifted 
against my guilty self, O ourly-haired one ? 
While (thus,) you add to your charms, you are 
still angry with your slave here. ( 22) 

( To himself) Surely I shall find favour now. (Falls 
prostrate at her feet.) 

Iravati. Surely these are not Malavika’s feet to ful* 
fil your longing to be touched by them ! 

( Withdraws along with her maid.) 

V idusaka. Rise, you have found favour. 

King. ( Rising and not seeing Iravati) How, my darl¬ 
ing is really gone ? 

Vidusaka. The gods have, indeed, removed the 
constraint in these your improper relations with MalavikS. 
Let us speedily depart before she comes back again, 
like (angry) Mars retrogressing to his mansion in the 
Zodiac. 

King. How perverse is love! 

With the mind attracted by the loved one, I 
consider it a favour that she has slighted my 
prostration. Yet I should not neglect her, al¬ 
though she is so very angry with me, as she is 
so much attached to me. (28) 

(All walk about and exeunt.) 

Here ends the third Act. 
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ACT IV. 

( Enter king in a lovesick state and a door-keeper.) 
King. ( To himself) 

The tree of love which had for its object the 
lady about whom I had heard, struck its root 
when I felt interested in her; and when I saw 
her it put forth the shoot of passion ; when I 
touched her hands it blossomed as my hair stood 
visibly erect through delight; may that same 
tree of love make me, weary that I am, taste the 
flavour of its fruit. (1). 

(Aloud ) Friend Gautama! 

The door-keeper. Victory to the king! Gautama is 
not here. 

King. ( To himself) Ha! He has been sent to 
get news about MalavikS. 

( Entering) 

Vidusaka. Victory to your honour! 

King. Jayasena, go and just ascertain where queen 
DharinI is, and how does she beguile herself, now that 
■he has pain in her feet. 

Door-keeper. As the king oommands. ( Exit ). 
King. Gautama, how is the lady—your friend? 
Vidusaka. Very much like a ouckooseized by a oat. 
King, (despondently) How is that ? 

Vidusaka. The poor lady has been flung into the 
cellar where all precious things are stored up, as if into 
the jaws of death by that fiery-eyed one. 

King. Was it because of her meeting me ? 
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Vidusaka. Exactly. 

King. Gautama, who indeed hateB me so that he 
makes the queen angry with me ? 

Vidusaka. Listen, sir! The ParivrSjikfi tells me as 
a fact that yesterday the lady IrSvatl oame to inquire 
after the health of the queen, whose feet are disabled 
with pain. 

King. “What then ? 

Vidusaka. Then the queen asked her “ Have you 
seen the loved person lately ?”, whereupon she replied; 
“why this formality when knowing as you do the way 
he loves (me) your servant, you ask such a question ? ” 

King. This mode of speech must have made the 
queen suspect MalavikS even when it is so vague. 

Vidusaka. And when the queen importuned her, 
she informed the queen of your misdemeanour. 

King. How unforgiving is that Lady! Tell me 
what happened next ? 

Vidusaka. What happened next! MSlavikS and 
Bakulavalika are now in fetters, and are now enjoying 
residence in the underworld where not a ray of the sun 
penetrates, like two snake-maidens. 

King. Alas! alas! 

The sweet-voiced cuckoo and the bee clinging 

to the opened mango-blossom have been driven 

to seek a hollow by an unseasonable shower 

preceded by a strong gale (2). 

My friend, can there be an opening here for any 
stratagem ? 
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Vidusaka. How oan there be ? For the queen has 
commanded Madhavik& in charge of the treasure-house: 
you will not set free M&lavikS and Bakul&valikS unless 
you see the seal of my ring. 

King. (Sighing and musing.) Friend, what shall 
we do in the matter ? 

Vidusaka. (Reflecting.) Yes, there is a remedy for 

this. 

King. What is it? 

Vidusaka. ( Glancing around .) Somebody might 
overhear; so I will whisper it in your ear. (Draws near 
and whispers in his ear.) It is thus. 

King. Excellent! Put it in execution and may it 
succeed. 

( Entering) 

A door-keeper. • King, the queen is reclining on a 
couch in a breezy place, her foot smeared with the red 
sandal resting in the hand of her attendant; and she is 
being regaled with stories by the reverend lady. 

King. This is a proper occasion for me to enter. 

Vidusaka. Well, then, you go. I too will provide 
myself with some present and see the queen. 

King. Speak to Jayasena and then go. 

Vidusaka. All right. ( Whispers in her ear .) Lady, 
it is thus. 

( Exit ) 

King. Jayaseni, lead the way to where the queen 
reclines on a couch in the open air. , 

Door-keeper. This way, this way, king. 

(Then enter the queen reclining on a hed y the Parivrdjika 
and the attendants at a respectful distance.) 
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Queen. Revered lady, the plot of the story is so 
interesting. What next ? 

Parivr&jikS. ( Looking about her) I shall tell you 
farther on some other occasion. Here comes the king. 

Queen. Ah.! my lord ! (. Desires to rise.) 

King. Do not worry yourself with the distressing 
formality. 

Sweet-voiced one, it is not proper to trouble 

your aching foot, unused to the severance from 

anklets, and resting on the golden foot-stool, 

and cause me much pain. (B) 

Queen. Victory to my noble lord! 

ParivrSjika. Victory attend the king ! 

King. (Bowing to the Parivrajilca and taking his seat) 
My queen, I hope you find the pain bearable ? 

Queen. I feel better now. 

( Then Enter Vidusaka in a hurry , his thumb 
tied up by the sacred thread . ) 

Vidusaka. Help, help! I am bitten by death in 
the form of a serpent. 

( All are distressed.) 

King. Alas! alas! where were you wandering ? 

Vidusaka. As I wanted to see the queen, I went 
to the Pramadavana garden to oolleot flowers for the 
customary offering. # 

Queen. 0 fie! fie ! That I should have been the 
cause of putting his life in danger ! 

Vidusaka. Asl stretched forth my hand to get 
at the cluster of Aeoka flowers, I was bitten by death in 
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the form of a serpent issuing out of its hollow—why, 
here are the two marks of its fangs. ( Shows them .) 

Parivr&jika. Then, indeed, they say that the first 
thing to be done, is the excision of the bitten part. Let 
that be done to him. 

Excision of the bitten part, or the burning 

of it, or letting off blood from the wound, these 

are the remedies to save the lives of persons 

just when they are bitten. ( 4 ) 

King. Now it is the work of a doctor who specia¬ 
lises in the treatment of poison. JayasenS, quickly 
fetch Dhruvasiddhi. 

Door-keeper. As my lord commands. ( Exit ) 

Vidusaka. Ah! How accursed death has seized me! 

King. Don’t lose heart. May be, the bite is with* 
out poison. 

Vidusaka. How can 1 help being afraid ? How all 
my limbs are tingling with pain! ( Gesticulates the work - 
ing of poison .) 

Queen. Alas! alas! the bite shows itself to be fatal. 
Help him, ho! 

( The attendants hurriedly support him .) 

Vidusaka. ( Looking at the king ) I have been your 
friend since childhood. You will therefore have no 
hesitation in looking after the welfare of my old mother. 

King. Do not be afraid. The ppison-doctor will 
speedily cure you. Be composed. 

( Entering ) 

JayasenS. Your majesty, Dhruvaiiddhi requests 
that Gautama should be removed to his place. 
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King. Well, then, take him into his presence borne 
by the eunuchs of the harem. 

Jayasena. As your majesty orders. 

Vidusaka. ( Looking at the queen) Queen, I may or 
may not live; I beg (therefore) to be forgiven whatever 
offence 1 may have given you while serving the king. 

Queen. May you live on to a good old age. 

(Exeunt Vidusaka and door-keeper.) 

King. The poor fellow is nervous by nature. I 
hope Dhruvasiddhi-rightly named the infallible one- 
will succeed. 

( Entering ) 

Jayasena. Victory to the king! Dhruvasiddhi re¬ 
quests that something bearing a serpent-seal should be 
found out for putting on the water-pitcher. Do, there¬ 
fore, make a search. 

Queen. Here is a ring with a serpent-seal. Later 
on give it back to me only. ( Offers it , Jayasena makes 
as if she takes it) 

King. Jayasena, quickly bring word that success 
has been attained. 

Jayasena. As the king commands. ( Exit) 

ParivrajikS. King, as my heart tells me, Gautama 
is cured of poison. 

King. I hope so. 

(Entering) Jayasena—My lord, cured of the effect 
of poison, the noble Gautama after a while beoame quite 
his usual self. 

Queen. Happily I am free from blame. 
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JayasenS. The minister V&hataka now requests: I 
have to discuss a good many affairs of the state, and so 
I seek to be favoured with an audience. 

Queen. May my lord leave and attain sucoess in 
his undertakings. 

King. (Rising) My queen, this place is exposed to 
the sun, while this requires a cooling remedy; so let the 
bed be removed to a different place. 

Queen. Girls, carry out the command of my lord. 

Servants. As you bid. 

( Exeunt queen , Parivrajikd and retinue. ) 

King. JayasenS, take me to the Pramadavana by 
the secret way. 

Jayasena. This way, this way, king. 

King, (moving about) JayasenS I hope Gautama 
has finished his work. 

JayasenS. Just so. 

King. Although I think the devise to be 

decisively the best for the accomplishment of 

my purpose, yet my timid heart feels dubious 

about its attainment. (5) 

( Entering ) 

Vidusaka. Victory to your highness. Success 
attends all our auspicious, undertakings. 

King. JayasenS, you too attend to your duty. 

JayasenS. As the king commands. 

( Exit ). 

King. Friend, Msdhaviks is such a dullard ; did 
not she hesitate a bit ? 
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Vidusaka. How could she hesitate at sight of the 
Queen’s ring ? 

King. I do not talk of the ring. But she should 
certainly have asked as to why these prisoners were to 
be liberated; and why to the exclusion of all her attend¬ 
ants, the queen commissioned you to bring the message. 

Vidusaka. Indeed, she asked me; and I immediately 
with a ready wit told her. 

King. Tell me. 

Vidusaka. I said—the astrologers told the king 
that the constellation presiding over the king’s fortunes 
was possessed of a malignant influence. Therefore let 
all prisoners be set free. 

King. What then ? 

Vidusaka. On hearing that, the queen with a view 
to spare the feelings of Iravati ordered me to release 
them and give out that the king wanted them set at 
liberty; she granted my request, saying that it was 
quite all right. 

King. (Embracing the Vidusaka) Friend, you, 
indeed, love me. 

For not only by force of intellect does one see 

how to promote a friend’s interest; love too 

points out the narrow path to success in ones 

undertaking. (6) 

Vidusaka. Let your highness make haste. I have 
put Malavika and her dear friend in the Ocean-pavilion 
and have come to meet you. 

King. Well, I will honour her. Do you go ahead. 
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Vidusaka. Gome, your highness. ( moving about) 
Here is the Ocean-pavilion. 

King. ( Apprehensively ) Friend, here oomes 
CandrikS, the maid of your friend IrSvatl, her hands 
engaged in gathering dowers. Let us, therefore, hide 
ourselves behind this wall here. 

Vidusaka. Ah, thieves and lovers have to avoid the 
moon-light. 

( Both do what was said ,) 

King. Gautama how must your friend be awaiting 
me ? Come, let us watch her from the window. 

Vidusaka. Well. 

( They stand looking in,) 

( Enter MalaviJca and Bakuldvalilcd.) 

Bakulavalika. Gome, friend, salute the king. 

King. I think she is showing her my likeness. 

Mslavika. ( With joy) I salute you. (Looking at the 
door , with disappointment) Where is the king ? Friend, 
you deceive me. 

King. Friend I feel delighted at the lady's joy and 
disappointment both. 

For in a moment the face of the lovely faced 

one has assumed the two appearances of the 

lotus—that which it wears at sun-rise and that 

other which it wears at sunset. (7) 

Bakulavalika. Well, I say, here is the king in the 
pioture. 

Both (Saluting) Victory to the king! 

Malavika. Friend, at that time when I stood faoe 
to faoe with the king, I was not so well satisfied with 
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his beauty as at the present moment with looking at 
him in the picture. 

Vidusaka. Has your honour heard ? The lady says 
you did not look as you do here in the picture. Vainly 
do you bear the pride of youth as a oasket a store of 
gems. 

King. Friend, women, though filled with curiosity, 
are yet by nature so bashful. Observe, 

they do desire to study completely the features 

of those whom they meet for the first time and 

yet the long-eyed ones will not allow their eyes 

to fall full upon the beloved persons. (8 ) 

Malavika. Friend, who is this with her slightly 
averted face whom the king is regarding with an affecti- 
tnate gaze ? 

Bakulavalika. Surely this is IrSvatl at his side. 

Malavika. Friend, the king seems to me to be some¬ 
what rude, that he should neglect all his queens and fix 
his glance on her face alone. 

Bakulavalika. (To herself) She takes the king’s 
picture for the king himself and exhibits jealousy to¬ 
wards it. Well, then, let me chaff her^a bit. [Aloud) 
friend, she is beloved of the king. 

Malavika. If that be so, why should I trouble my. 
self in vain ? (Turns away pettishly). 
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King. Observe the face of your friend. 

As in anger she turned her face away from 
the (pioture) so that the tilaka mark on the fore¬ 
head was Dlurred, and the lower lip was made to 
quiver, she.seemed to exhibit the graceful ex¬ 
pression taught her by her teacher as being 
appropriate in the fits of anger caused by the 
faults of a lover. (9 ) 

Vidusaka. Prepare yourself now to propitiate her. 

Malavikft. And the noble Gautama too is waiting 
upon her in this place. (She again desire* to turn away 
in another direction.) 

BakulSvalikS. (Preventing Malavikdt) Surely you 
are not angry now. 

M&lavikS. If you desire me to be angry for long, 
here I recall my anger. 

King. (Advancing) 

Oh Lotus-eyed one, why should yon be angry 
thus at an action represented in the pioture ? 

Do I not here stand in my own person, a slave 
devoted to you alone ? (10 ) 

BakulSvalikS. Victory to the king! 

MslavikS. (To herself ) What ? Did I get angry 
with the king in the pioture ? 

( With an apologetic expression , she folds her 

hands together.) 

( The king acts as if he ts distracted with love.) 

Vidusaka. Why do you appear to be so apathetio ? 
King. Beoause your friend is so unreliable. 
Vidusaka. How ! Do you distrust the lady ? 

8 
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King. Listen: your friend appears before me 
and yet in a moment she vanishes from my 
sight; and though clasped between my arms, 
she suddenly slips away from them; how can 
my mind repose any trust in her while I am 
■afflicted by the anguish of love oaused by a 
delusive union ? (II) 

Bakul&valikS. Friend, often has the king been 
deceived ; so now prove yourself to be a person worthy 
of trust. 

M£lavik£. But, my friend, unluokly that I am, I 
find union with the king even in a dream so hard to 
obtain. 

Bakul&valikSL. King, please now to give her answer. 
King. 

What is the use of making any answer ? 

For in the very presence of the fire of love have 
I given myself over to your friend. I am not 
her master, but her servant in secret. (12) 

Bakulavalika. I am beholden to you for this answer. 

Vidusaka. Walking round) BakulSvalikS, here is 
a deer, cropping the shoots of the young Asoka tree; 
let us drive it off. 

Bakulavalika. Very well. ( Starts off. ) 

King. Friend, even thus must you be on the look¬ 
out at this moment when we deserve to be guarded. 

Vidusaka. Does Gautama require to be instructed 
thus ? 
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Bakul&valikfi. (Walking about) Noble Gautama, I 
shall remain hidden from sight, and you will guard 
the entrance. 

Vidus aka. That is quite proper. ( Exit Bakithl- 

valika.) 

Yidusaka. In the meanwhile I shall lean against 
thisorystal column. (Doing as he says.) How pleasant 
the feel of this delicious stone ! (Falls asleev.) 

( Malavika is overcome with fear. ) 

King. Give up, Oh sweet one. this fear of 
union, and now that I, who hav»* for long been 
devoted to you, have become like the Mango- 
tree, do you assume the part, of i.he Atimukta 
creeper towards me. (13) 

MSlavikS. For fear of the queen. I cannot do 
what even my heart approves. 

King. Well, you need have no fear. 

Malavika. I have witnessed the courage of 
the king, who is now so fearless, in the presence 

of the queen. 

King. Politeness indeed, Oh Bimba-lipped 
one, is the family tradition of the descendants 
of Bimbaka; nevertheless what life I possess 
depends entirely on the hope of thy favour. (14) 

So favour me who am for long enamoured ot thee, 
(Goes close to her; Malavika averts him.) 
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King. {To himself) How sweet the stepping of 
yonng women into the province of love; for 

she moves about her hand, and stops my 
fingers as they move about the girdle; she covers 
her breasts with her hands as perforce I em¬ 
brace her; she turns aside her face wpth its eyes 
possessed of long eyelashes, as I try to raise it 
that I may sip it; thus does she grant me the 
happiness of enjoying the fulfilment of my 
desire even under a pretext. (15 ) 

( Then enter Iravati and Nipuriika.) 

Iravati. Nipunika, my girl, did CandrikS really 
tell you that she saw the noble Gautama alone on the 
terrace of the ocean-pavilion ? 

Nipunika. How otherwise should I have ventured 
to tell your highness so ? 

Iravati. Let us then proceed there that we might 
inquire after the health of our dear friend resoued from 
imminent peril— 

Nipunika. Your highness seems to have something 
further to say. 

Iravati. And also to beg of my husband in the 
picture to forgive me. 

Nipunika. But how even now you don’t endeavour 
to gain him over ? 

Iravati. Silly girl, a husband who has transferred 
the devotion of his heart to another woman is no better 
than the picture of a husband. My present purpose is 
therefore to atone for my transgression of the proper 
decorum. 
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Nipunika. This way, your highness, this way. 

( Both walk round . ) 

( Entering) 

A female servant. Victory to your highness! The 
queen says “ My time o£ showing jealousy is past and 
therefore only with a view to increase the great respect 
( in which you are held ) that I put in fetters MSlavikS 
and her friend; if you give me leave, I will request my 
husband on your behalf Let me therefore know your 
wish. ” 

IrSvatJ. NSgarika, tell the queen : who am I that 
I should commission the queen to do my bidding ? She 
has shown great favour to me by punishing her servants; 
indeed what other person has shown mo such favours ? 

Servant. I will do so. ( Exit ) 

Nipunika. ( Walking round and looking) Your 
highness, here is the noble Gautama sleeping even in a 
sitting posture on the threshold of the ooean-pavilion 
like an ox in the market-place. 

Irivatl. What a pity! Surely it cannot be that the 
effects of the poison still remain. 

» 

Nipunika. The expression of his face is serene. 
Besides Dhruvasiddhi has ministered to him. Therefore 
we need not be afraid that his life is in peril. 
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Vidusaka. ( Talks in his sleep ) Lady M&lavika— 

Nipunika. Did your highness hear ? Who can ever 
trust him to do anything commissioned to him ? This 
aooursed wretch, constantly filling his belly with com¬ 
plimentary sweetmeats given here, is now talking in his- 
sleep about Mslavika! 

Vid Osaka. May you supplant Iravatl. 

Nipunika. Heard this pieoe of ill luck ? I will hide 
behind the pillar and with this stick of mine, which is 
crooked like a snake, frighten this vile Brahmin who is 
afraid of serpents. 

TrSvatl. Surely the traitor deserves some misfortune. 

( Nipunika hurls her stick at the body of the 

Vidusaka .) 

Vidusaka. (Suddenly waking up) Woe is met 
Friend, a serpent has fallen upon me. 

King. (Rushing out immediately) Do not be afraid, 
my friend, do not be afraid. 

Mslavika. (following) Husband, do not. rush out all 
of a sudden ; he says there is a snake there. 

Irfivati. Alas ! alas ! my lord is running in this very 
direction. 

Vidusaka. (Laughing aloud) How now ? This is a 
mere stick. But I think this is the just reward for the 
blame I had the presumption to cast upon a serpent by 
imitating its bite with Ketakl thorns. 
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(Then enter Bakulavalikn with a hurried toss of 

the curtain J 

BakulivalikS. Do not enter, Oh king; for it soems 
it is a serpent going in a zigzag bourse. 

Irivatl. (concealing herself behind the pillar and 
advancing towards the king)'Did the oouple find their 
mid-day meeting yield them the desire of their heart 
without any obstruction ? 

(All are confused at sight of Travati.) 

King. Darling, this is indeed a novel form of 
greeting. 

IrSvat!. BakulavalikS, I congratulate you upon 
your making good the promise of acting as a go-between. 

Bakulavalika. Let your highness have compassion 
on me; for does Indra cease to shower rain on the 
divine earth because the frogs croak ? 

Vid usaka. Please, don’t go on in thi* way. For 
merely on beholding you his honour forgot your re¬ 
pudiation of his humble prostration; but gnu would not 
be friendly with him even now. 

Iravati. What can I do now even though I am 
angry ? 

King. It is not proper for you to be angry with¬ 
out cause. For 

fair one, when did your faoe exhibit anger 

without cause? Would the night have the orb 
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of the moon obscured by R$hu except on tbe 
full-moon day ? (16) 

Ir£vatl. ‘ Mot proper *—that is a proper expression 
used by my husband. For now that my good fortune 
has passed on to another, I should only be making my¬ 
self ridiculous if I were to get angry again. 

King. You take it differently ; but I, on my part, 
really do not see any cause for anger. 

JTor it was in obedience to the precept 
that on festive days attendants ought not to 
be punished even when they have committed 
an offenoe, that I let them free and now they 
come to pay me thei” respects. (17). 

IrSvatl. Nipunikfi, go and inform the queen that 1 
have to-day witnessed her partiality. 

NipunikS. Very well. ( Exit .) 

Yidusaka. ( To himself) Alas! a calamity has be¬ 
fallen : the house-pigeon has escaped from confinement 
( only) to come within sight of the cat. 

( Entering ) 

NipunikS. ( Aside) Queen, Madhavika whom I 
happened to meet informed me that it happened thus. 

( Whispers in her ear .) 

Iravatl. ( To herself) I have it now. Surely this 
must be an intrigue of that scoundrelly Brahmin’s 
planning. ( Looking at the Vidusaka . ) This is the policy 
of this minister versed in the treatises on love. 
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Yidusaka. Lady, if I were to read but one syllable 
of policy, I shall forget the GSyatrl. 

King. ( To himself) How on earth may I get out 
of this sad pickle! 


( Entering) 

JayasenS. (Excitedly) King,princess Yasulaksml while 
running after her ball was terribly frightened by the ape 
Pingalaka;and now although reolining in the lap of the 
queen is trembling like a spray in the breeze and does 
not regain consciousness in the least. 

King. Alas! How very timid are ohildron t 

IrSvatT. (In consternation) Let my husband hasten 
to console her. Let not the illness produced by the 
fright be aggravated. 

King. I will soon bring her to consciousness* 

(Moves about qpickly.) 

• 

Yidusaka. Bravo ! Pingala ape, bravo! You have 
indeed saved your side. 

(Exeunt king , the VidUsaka, Iravati and 
the female door-keeper.) 

M&lavikS. Friend, I am all in a flutter as I think 
of the queen. I do not know what I shall have to en¬ 
dure next. 


(Behind the scenes.) 

A Marvel! A Marvel! Even before five nights have 
passed from the time of the Dohada ceremony, the 
9 
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golden Asoka tree is covered over with buds. So I will 
inform the queen. 

( Both are delighted on hearing this.) 

* 

BakulSvalikS. Cheer up, my friend, the queen will 
be true to her word. 

MftlavikS. Well then, let us follow the keeper of 
the pleasure-garden close at her heels. 

Bakulavalika. All right. ( Exeunt.) 

Here ends the Fourth Act. 
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ACT V. 


( Enter the female keeper of the garden.) 

The keeper. I have got constructed an eHer round 
the gold As?oka-tree which has been duly honoured. So 
I will inform the queen that I have executed her order. 
( Moving about. ) Ah! Fate should really take pity on 
MSlavika, so that although the queen is highly incensed 
against her, yet she might be inclined to favour her on 
account of this incident of the Asoka putting forth 
flowers. Where is the queen ? ( Observing) Ah! the 
hunchback SSrasaka, one of the servants of the queen, 
is just issuing out of the quadrangle with a oloth-oover- 
«d box sealed with a lac seal. I will ask him. 

( Enter the hunch-back as described . ) 

The keeper. ( Approaching ) S&rasaka, where are 
you going? 

SSrasaka. Madhukarika, the Brahmins versed in 
the sacred lore are to be given their daily dole. So I 
•will put (it) into the hands of the revered priest. 

M adhukarika. What for ? 

Sarasaka. Ever since the queen learnt that prince 
Yasumitra was appointed by the general to guard the 
sacrificial horse, she has been bestowing on those who 
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are worthy of the dole, eighteen golden pieoes in order 
to secure him (long ) life. 

MadhukarikS. That is as it should be. Where is 
the queen ? How is sh9 engaged ? 

Sarasaka. Sitting in the holy house, she is listen¬ 
ing to a letter sent by her brother Yfrasena from the 
country of the Yidarbhas, read out to her by the 
scribes. 


Madhukariki. What could be the news from the 
king of the Yidarbhas ? 


Sarasaka. It is reported that the victorious army 
of our king led by Ylrasena and others has subjugated 
the king of the Yidarbhas, and his relative M&dhava- 
sena is set free. He has sent many presents of very 
valuable jewelled vehicles, and some attendants, mostly 
maidens accomplished in the arts ; and has dispatohed 
a messenger who is to see his majesty tomorrow. 

Madhukarika. Go, attend to your business; I for 
my part will see the queen. 


( Exeunt^) 


Here ends the introductory scene . 


( Enter the female door-keeper.) 

Door-keeper—the queen who is engaged in doing 
honour to the As oka tree has given me this order: tell 
my lord I desire to witness for myself in the company 
of my lord the Asoka tree in its glory of flowers. So I 
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will now await the king who has been occupying the 
judgment-seat. 

( Moves about.) 

( Behind the scenes . ) 

Two Bards—Hail to our king who by the mere 
strength of his army tramples the heads of his enemies. 

First Bard—In the gardens on the banks of 
the Vidisa, vocal with the sweet warblings of 
the cuckoo, delighted, you spend the spring like 
the god of love assuming a body ; while your 
power ever waxing.O giver of boons, the enemies 
have been bent down together with the trees 
on the banks of the Varada, which are used as 
the tying posts for your victorious elephants.(l) 

Second bard—O god-like (king), the acts of 
these two, sung in verse by the wise out of their 
love for heroes, have been well known all over 
the Kratha-kaisikas—of you who by means of 
your forces took away the glory of the king of 
the Yidarbhas, and of Srikrsna who by his 
arms as puissant as iron has forcibly carried 
away Rukminl. ( 2) 

Door-keeper. The king is coming here, his setting 
forth being announced by the shouts of victory ; I will 
now step aside from his direct path and stand under 
the arch of the main terrace. (Stands aside.) 

(Enter king with his companion.) 

King. As I think how difficult it is to secure 
my beloved and as I hear of the -subjugation 
of the king of the Yidarbhas by my forces, 
my heart feels both happy and sad, like a lotus 
in the sun when it is struck by the streams (of 
a rain shower.) (8) 
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Vidusaka. As I see it, you will surely be blessed 
with perfect happiness. 

King. How do you mean ? 

Vidusaka. To day queen Dharinl said to the 
learned KausikI: Revered lady, if you pride yourself 
upon your skill in decorating, then put on MSlavik5’s 
person the wedding-attire used by the people of the 
Vidarbha country ; and she too got Malaviki splendid¬ 
ly decked. It is, therefore, likely that her highness 
grants you your desire. 

King. Friend, this is quite possible, to judge from 
the former actions of Dharinl who has always followed 
my inclinations and has been utterly free from jealousy. 

Door-keeper. (Approaching) Victory to the king! 
The queen makes this request: please to make my 
undertaking fruitful by coming to witness the beauty 
of the gold Asoka-tree in flowers. 

King. Surely the queen is there, is she not ? 

Door-keeper. Yes. After dismissing the lad ; es 
of the harem who are pleased by being honoured accord¬ 
ing to their deserts, she is waiting for my lord with her 
own attendants headed by Malavika. 

King. (Joyfully looking at the Vidusaka) Jayasena, 
do you go ahead 

Door-keeper. This way, this way,’king. 

( All move about) 

Vidusaka. (Observing) My friend, in this Pramada- 
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vana-garden here, spring seems to be somewhat past his 
youth. 

King. It is even as you say. 

Here before (us) the youth of spring now 
attaining its ripeness, with the Kurabakk flowers 
scattered, and the mango tree bursting with 
fruit, fills the mind with longing. (4) 

Vidusaka. (Moving about) O, thin gold Asoka-tree- 
appears to be attired in a vesture of clustering flowers. 
Look, your highness. 

King. It was quite proper that it was tardy to 
blossom. For now it stands matchless in its loveliness* 
See, 

it appears as if the flowers of all other 
Asoka-trees that first exhibited the wealth of 
spring, have been transferred to this tree, now 
that its longing is fulfilled. (5) 

Vidusaka. Be quite at ease; for even when we are- 
near, Dharinl allows MSlavikS to attend her. 

King. ( With joy ) See. my friend, 

the queen rises to greet me respectfully, attend¬ 
ed by my beloved, like the Earth waited upon 
by royal Glory who has forgotten to hold a flower 
in her hand. (6 ) 

( Then enter The queen , MalavikZ, Parivrajika and 
the attendants at a respectful distance.) 

MSlavikS. ( To herself) I know the reason of this 
nuptial attire ; and yet, how my heart quivers like water 
on a lotus-leaf ! And my left eye, too, is throbbing 
frequently. 
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Vidusaka. My friend, the lady Malavika looks so 
lovely in that nuntial dress. 

King. I see her decked in those ornaments-she who 

wearing a short silk dress and with scanty 
"Ornaments, appears to me like a night in the 
month of Gaitra when moonlight is imminent, 
with the clusters of stars free from mists. (7 ) 

Dharinl. ( advancing) Victory to my lord ! 
Yidusaka. May your highness be prosperous ! 
ParivrSjika. May the king be victorious! 

King. Revered lady, I salute thee! 

ParivrSjika. May you attain the object you desire! 

Dharinl. (Smiling) my noble lord, here have we 
turned this Asoka-tree into a trysting bower for you to 
«njoy the company of young ladies. 

Yidusaka. Come, friend, a great favour has been 
-conferred upon you. 

King. (Bashfully walking round the A&oka-tree.) 

This Asoka-tree really deserves to be made 
the recipient of such favours inasmuch as it 
disregarded the command of the goddess of 
vernal beauty and evinced its respect for your 
exertions by bursting into flowers. (8) 

Yidusaka. Gome, be confident, and look at this 
blooming young— 

DhSrin!. Whom do you moan ? 
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Vidusaka. Beauty of the flowers of the golden 
A&oka. 

( All Bit down,) 

King. (Looking at MalavikS, to himself ) Alas! I am 
at the present moment separated though near. 

I am like the CakravSka bird, and my belov¬ 
ed like his mate, while Dhirinl who does not 

permit our union, is like the night. (9) 

( Then enter a chamberlain .) 

Chamberlain. Victory to the king. The minister 
says that in that present sent by the king of Vidarbha 
were included two accomplished maidens who, as they 
were fatigued with the journey, were not then present¬ 
ed. Now they are in a fit state to appear before the 
king. Let the king, therefore, direct in regard to this 
matter. 

King. Introduce them. 

Chamberlain. As the king commands. ( He goes 
out and then reappears along with them,) This way, this 
way, ladies. 

First. ( Aside ) Ah, Bajanika, although I am stepp¬ 
ing into this palace quite unknown to me before, yet 
my inner self is filled with delight. 

Second. JyotsnikS ! I have exactly the same feel¬ 
ing. You know indeed the well known proverb: the 
state of the heart foretells approaching happiness or 
misery. 

First. May it come true on the present occasion. 

Chamberlain. Here are the king and the queen; 
may you advance, ladies. 

10 
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( Both ddvatiM, M&avikB and On ParivrqjfbS mehalige 
glances on seeing these two attendants.) 

Both. (Prostrating themselves) Victory to the 
king! Victory to the queen! 

King. Sit down. 

( Both sit down .) 

King. Ladies, which art have you practised ? 

Both. We are well versed in music, your majesty. 
King. Queen, take one of these ladies. 

Queen. Look here, MilavikS. Whioh would you 
like to have to accompany you in singing ? 

Both. ( Seeing Malavikd ) Ah! The princess! 
( Prostrating before her) Victory to our princess! ( They 
weep with her.) 

( All look on in bewilderment.) 

King. Who are you, ladies ? And who is this ? 

First. King, this is our princess. 

King. What do you mean V 

Both. Listen, king! This is tf Slaviks the younger 
sister of prince MSdhavasena who was rescued from 
prison by you by conquering the king of Vidarbha with 
your victorious army. 

Dh&rinl. She is a princess! How have I been de- 
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filing sandalwood by using H as a slipper! 

King. Well, then, how was this lady reduoed to 
this state ? 

MslavikS. ( Sighing, to herself) By the deoree of 
fate. 

Second Maiden. Listen, your majesty. When our 
prince MSdhavasena was captured by his kinsmen, his 
minister, the noble Sumati,. secretly carried her away, 
leaving behind attendants like us. 

King. I have heard this before. What happened 
next ? 

Both. This is all we know. We do not know what 
happened afterwards. 

ParivrSjikS. I will now relate, wretched woman 
that I am, what happened next. 

Both. Princess, we seem to hear the voice of the 
noble Kausikl. 

MalavikS. Surely. 

Both. It is difficult to recognize the noble Kausikl 
in the garb of an ascetic. Bevered lady, we salute you. 

Parivrajika. Blessings on you! 

King. What, are these your kinsfolk ? 

Parivrajika. Yes, it is so. 

Vidusaka. Please, revered lady, relate to us the 
rest of her story. 

Parivrajiki. ( PatnfoiUy) Listen then. Know that 
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M&dhavasena’s minister, Sumati, is my elder brother* 
King. We understand; pray, go on. 

ParivrijikS. He oarried off along with myself, this 
lady whoso brother was rodeoed to such a state, and 
desiring to marry her to your majesty joined a caravan 
that was going to the Viditft oountry. 

King. What next 9 

ParivrSjikK. And then 
there appeared a host of yelling bandits, arm¬ 
ed with bows, whose breasts were crossed by 
the quiver-straps, and whp wore tufts of peacook- 
tails hanging down to their heels, and whose 
on-slaught was so irresistible. (10) 

( Malavika gesticulate fright.) 

Viduaaka. Lady, do not be afraids for the revered 
lady is relating something that is past. 

King. What happened next ? 

Parivr&jikl. Then the warriors employed by the 
leader of the caravan joined battle for a moment with 
the robbers, but were soon put to flight. 

King, fevered lady, the sequel to this, which we 
have now to hear, must be painful. 

ParivrajikS. Then my brother 
endeavouring to save from the ruffians this 
lady who was afraid of violence at their hands 
—my brother who loved his king so well—paid 
with his dear life his debt to his king. (11) 

First maiden. Alas! Sumati is killed! 

Second maiden. That is how our princess is reduoed 
to this state. 


( The ParivrUjikR sheds tears.) 
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King. Revered lady, that is the lot of mortals. 
Yon must not lament for yonr noble brother who showed 
he had not eaten his master’s salt in vain. Well, what 
next? 

ParivrSjikS. Then I fainted, and by the time I had 
recovered myself this lady was nowhere to be seen. 

King. The revered lady has indeed passed through 
a severe calamity. 

ParivrSjikS. Then I burned the body of my 
brother, and with the sorrow of my widowhood renewed 
I came to your country and assumed these two red gar¬ 
ments. 

King. Quite proper ; this is the way of life that 
pious men adopt. What happened next ? 

Parivrajika. This lady came from the power of the 
foresters into that of Ylrasena, who sent her on to the 
queen ; and so was again seen by me when I obtained 
admission into the queen’s palace. This is the end of 
my story. 

Mftlavik&. ( To herself) I wonder what the King 
will say now. 

King. Alas ! How indignities are heaped on those 
that suffer calamities. For 

this lady having a right to the title of queen 

has been treated by us as a slave, as a silken 

garment is used for the purposes of a bathing- 

cloth. (12 ) 

Dharinl. Revered lady, you did wrong in not tell¬ 
ing me that Malavika was of noble birth. 

Parivr&jikS. Heaven forbid ! I had indeed a very 
good reason for adopting secrecy. 

Dhfirinl. What is the reason like ? 

King. If it is proper to toll, then do tell us. 
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ParivrSjikS. Listen. This lady, while her father 
was still living, was told in my presence by an infallible 
and saintly seer, at a fair held in honour of a deity, 
that she would have to endure the position of a slave 
for just a year, and would then get a husband of equal 
rank. Seeing that the inevitable prophecy was being 
fulfilled by her continuing to serve your feet, I wait¬ 
ed far the appointed time and I think I acted rightly. 

King. It was quite proper to Wait patiently. 

(Entering) A chamberlain. King, the minister 
tends the following message which I oould not deliver 
before, as another matter had cropped up in the mean¬ 
while : we have considered what ought to be done 
with reference to Vidarbha. But I would like to know 
the view of the king. 

King. Maudgalya, I wish to appoint the two 
brothers Yajnasena and MSdhavasena as joint rulers: 
let them rule separately the north and south 
banks of the Yaradfi like the Sun and the Moon 
that divide between them and rule the night 
and day. (13 ) 

Chamberlain. King, I will communicate this your 
view to the council of ministers. 

f The King shows his assent by a movement of 
his finger . Exit Chamberlain .) 

First maiden. ( aside ) fortunately the prince will 
be established in half of the Kingdom. 

MSlaviks. Even this I ought to consider as a great 
thing that he has been rescued from peril of his life. 

( Entering ) The chamberlain. Victory to the King t 
The minister says * How auspicious the King’s view ! 
The council of ministers too hold the same view ; for 

bearing up their fortune divided between 
them, like the horses of a chariot the yoke put 
upon them by the charioteer, these two kings 
will be ruled by you, not being distracted by 
mutual conflict. (14 ) 
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King. Tell the council then that written orders to 
the effect should be sent to Vlrasena, the commander- 
in-chief. 

Chamberlain. As the king commands. (Goes out 
and re-enters with a letter accompanied by a present) The 
king’s order is carried out. But this letter along with a 
present has arrived from the commander-in-ohief f king 
Puspamitra; let the king look at it. 

(The king rises quickly , puts the present respectfully 
upon his head and then hands it Jo the attendants ;he then 
makes as if he opens the letter.) 

Dh&rinl. Ha, how my heart is eager to learn the 
oontents of the letter ! I would learn, after the news of 
the health of my father-in-law, how my son Yasumitra 
has been doing. Surely the commander has put a very 
heavy duty on my son. 

King. (Sits down and reads) May fortune attend 
thee! From the sacrificial enclosure, the commander-in* 
chief Puspamitra sends this mesage to his long-lived 
son Agnimitra who is in the Vidisa country, affection¬ 
ately embracing him : be it known to thoe : I, having 
been consecrated for the Rajasuya sacrifice, let loose a 
horse, free from all restraint, which was to be brought 
back at the end of a year, and appointed Vasumitra as 
its defender, girt round by a hundred princes ; the same 
horse "while wandering on the right bank of the Indus, 
was claimed by a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. 
Thereafter ensued a fierce: struggle between the two 
armies. 

( Dharini wears an expression', of despondency. ) 

King. How could it be so ? ( Reads the rest of the 
letter .) 

And then Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, 

having repulsed his foemen, brought back my 

excellent horse which was being forcibly carried. 

off by them. (15) 
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Dharinl. Now, that relieves my heart. 

King. ( Reads the rest of the letter .) So that now 
I will offer a sacrifice, having, had my horse brought, 
back to me by my grandson, oven as Ansumat brought 
back the horse to Sagara. So, now, dismissing anger 
from your mind, you must forthwith come with my 
daughter-in-law to witness the sacrifice. 

King. I am indeed favoured. 

ParivrSjika, I congratulate tho couple on the vic¬ 
tory of their son. ( Looking at the queen ) 

By your husband you have been established 
in the commendable position of the foremost of 
the wives of heroes; but it is your son that gives 
you the title of the mother of heroes. (16 ) 

Vidusaka. Your highness, I am well pleased that 
the son takes after his father. 

King. Maudgalya, indeed, the young elephant has 
imitated the leader of the herd. 

Chamberlain. 

Not even by such great display of valour does 
he produce astonishment in our minds, whose 
irresistible and lofty source yon are as (the sage) 
Aurva is of the fire that consumes water. (17) 

King. MaudgalyS, let all prisoners including the 
brother-in-law of Yajnasena, be set at liberty. 

Chamberlain. As the king commands. (Exit) 

Dharinl. Jayasena, go and give the news of my 
son’s victory to Iravatl and other ladies of the harem. 

Door-keeper. As the queen orders. ( She sets off) 

Dharinl. Come here a moment. 

Door-keeper. ( Turning hack ) Here I am 
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Dh&ripl. ( Aside ) Tell Irivatl from me what pro¬ 
mise I made to Malavikfc at the time I appointed her to 
perform the oeremony of fulfilling the longing of the 
Aaokft, and tell her also of her noble birth, and entreat 
her that she should not cause me to deviate from truth. 

Door-keeper. As the queen commands. ( Going 
owl and again returning ) Queen, look, I have indeed 
become a jewelled oasket to hold the ornaments (presen¬ 
ted to me) by the ladies of the harem who have been 
uniformly gratified at the triumph of your son. 

DhSrinl. What is there to astonish us in this ? For 
this triumph is as much theirs as mine. 

Door-keeper. ( Aside ) Queen, IrSvatl says ; quite 
befitting is the promise whioh,all powerful that you are, 
you have already made and it should not be changed. 

Dhflrinl. Revered lady, with your consent I desire 
to bestow MSlavikS on my husband, for whom she was 
originally destined by the noble Sumati. 

Parivr&jikS. Now, too, you have full power over her. 

Dhirini. ( Taking hold of MGlavika's hand .) Let 
my husband accept this present as a fitting reward for 
the good news he has brought me. 

( The king remains silent and abashed .) 

Dharinf. ( Smilingly) Would my husband now 
repulse me ? 

11 
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Vidus aka. Lady.it is oommonly observed that every 
new bridegroom is overcome with bashfulness. 

( The king looks at the Vidu&aka. ) 

Vidusaka. Or perhaps his highness would accept 
her after the queen will have honoured her with the 
title of Queen. 

DhSrinl. Her very royal birth itself entitles her to 
that honour. Where is the me of repetition ? 

ParivrajikS. Hay. not so. 

Even though sprung from a mine, yet a jewel, 

0 noble lady, is not worthy of union with gold 

until it is polished. (18) 

DhSrinl. Pardon me, revered lady, that I should 
have forgotten, owing to the news of the victory ; go, 
Jayasena, and bring her quick a silken veil. 

Door-keeper. As the queen commands. ( She goes 
out and returns with a silken veil . ) Here it is, queen. 

DhSrinl. (Investing Malavika with the veil . ) Let 

my husband now receive her. 

King. Queen, your order leaves me no reply to make. 

ParivrajikS. 0 joy ! She is accepted. 

Vidusaka. Dear me, how very graftious is the queen. 

(Dharini looks at her attendants.) 

Attendants, ( Advancing towards Malavika.) 
Victory to the queen ! 
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( Dharixii looks towards the Parivrajika . ) 

Parivrajika. That is not surprising in you; for 

good woman, who. are devoted to their hus¬ 
bands,serve them even by making rivals to them¬ 
selves, as rivers take hundreds of streams along 

with them to the sea. (19 ) 

( Entering) 

Nipunika. Viotory to the King ! Iravatl makes the 
following request: I have offended my lord by failing to 
show him courtesy and acted contrary to his wishes. 
But now that my lord has obtained his wish, he should 
honour me only by showing me his favour. 

Dharinl. Nipunika, my husband will surely see his 
way to grant her request. 

NipunikS. As the queen commands. ( Exit .) 

Parivrajika. King, I now desire to pay my respects 
to Madhavasena, who has obtained his object by becom¬ 
ing your relation, if you favour me. 

Dharinl. Revered lady, it is not proper for you to 
leave us. 

King. Revered lady, I will send in my letters to 
him your complimentary messages. 

Parivrajika. Your kindness makes me your depen¬ 
dent. 

Dharinl. Let my husband command what further 
service I can render him.- 

King. What could be dearer than this ? 
this also be mine— 


But let 
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(Benediction) 

Do thou, Ob angry one, ever look upon me 
with a propitious countenance; so much do I 
desire in the interest of thy rivaL For as long as 
Agnimitra is the protector, there will not be a 
blessing such as the removal of any calamity, 
whioh my subjeots will not secure. (20) 

(Exeunt Onnet) 


Here Ends the Fifth Act. 
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ACT I. 

From the Natyasastra we learn that before the 
commencement of a drama, an elaborate aeries of 
preliminaries.( ) had to be performed, consisting 

chiefly of the which would announce the begin¬ 
ning of the performance, the when the musicians 

enter and take their places, the when the chorus 
try their voices, and the enw*T when the musicians try 
their instruments, and so on up to Nandi. All these 
preliminaries are performed by the who then 

leaves the stage, and his place is immediately taken by 
another similar person called who introduces the 
play to the audience. This elaborate practice was, 
however, given up later on, and we find that the 
alone performed both the functions of the preliminaries 
and of the prologue. ( Vide fajsw’s ). Cf. 

I af^r «iMi<rwipft«R: I 

* 1 # *r gtf a i sw aift ar 11 w. in 

m 

I. 1. In this benedictory verse, god Siva is first 
praised in terms of apparent contradiction, and then is 
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invoked to favour the audience with the inward vision 
of spiritual knowledge, which would remove all darkness 
of ignorance and make them see the Right Path clearly. 
He is. for instance, the Lord of this universe, establi¬ 
shed in absolute supremacy, and yet what he wears is 
just an elephant-hide! Lesser beings than Him, enjoy¬ 
ing inferior glory of kingship are seen to be strutting 
about in fine robes and splendid costumes and thus 
offer a great contrast to this wearer of elephant-skin, 
the supreme Lord of this Universe. * He stands 
foremost of all sages who have removed their 
minds from all sense-pleasures and therefore would 
avoid all contact with women and yet in Him we find 
woman forming the counter-part, the complement of 
his body! He is manifested in this world in eight 
forms with which He supports the Universe; for this 
however, He feels within Him not the slightest tinge 
of vanity! The only explanation for this contradiction 
is that He is not to be judged by the existing standards 
with which we judge men, since He is far too divine 
and spiritual to be weighed in human balance. 

*£%^9...«ryi5%-Fixed or established in absolute 
supermacy, calculated to yield a great many rewards or 
blessings to tlfe devotees (SfflRT ). or supremacy is 

endowed by the possession of eight-fold supernatural 
powers, known as Siddhis. They are :—srt&RTT snfiU 

arena* i ^ ^ u (1) arfa*rr, 

the power of assuming a minute form of the size of an 
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atom, (2) srflnn, the power of reducing the weight of 
the body to the minimum, (8) gift: the power of get^ 
ting everything, (4) srnn*g, irresistible strength of will, 
(6) gftgl, the power of magnifying the body, (6) 
Lordship, Majesty, (7)gftrcg,power of curbing the senses, 
and (8) «Wnrcnfitar-power of satisfying one’s desires. 

I. ( the skin, hide ) W ^‘.-Hav¬ 

ing the elephantrBkin as his garment, god Siva is fre¬ 
quently represented as being fond of wearing an ele¬ 
phant-skin. Cf. | L 38- 

Also, =* l and 

jfsgift gr n jut* V, 67, 78. 
There is another reading 3PKH£6H:, whioh 

too is not bad. It would mean, * established in i. e. 
possessed of one sovereignty and yet conferring many 
blessings etc. 5 the contrast being in and 

«TSrn...^[:-^Rrin W *r: I He who has 

his beloved viz. Pirvatl blended within his body. God 
Siva is often represented in his form of 
wherein his better half is not put off from his body, 
but forms a literally fitting complement of it! g srft- 
Thus he stands in ascetic excellence far 
ahead ( jronct) of all these Yogi ns or sages who have 
completely detached their minds from all objects of 
the senses. 

fluron W sift aiflg- 

glftl *Rtl% —whose minds are dissociated from 
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the sense-objects. The reading 'TOftKt is also good. 
It means ‘ beyond, higher than.’ s?^fa...snftCTR:-The 
eight forms of god Siva through which he manifests 
himself for supporting this universe are-earth, water, 
fire, air, ether, the sun, the moon and the saorificer. 

r « 

They are referred to in the N&ndt of SSkuntalam, an €fe: 

etc. Also $UN VI. 26 fafot tt ^TTsri sr % 
wni i sig g^r: l< where Siva him¬ 

self speaks of his eight forms solely intended for the 
weal of the world. He has, therefore, the epithet of 
aiBgfcf. Even with such a big task which he achieves. 
He had not the slightest feeling of pride ( arfotTR ), feel¬ 
ing which is too commonly met with among men who 
would accomplish comparatively trivial and insignificant 
parposes. ^F*nrfr...rft^r:-May that Lord (|$r) remove 
your mental outlook of utter ignorance or illusion with 
the light of wisdom, and enable you to see the right path 
(flpgrf) of liberation. gwCf gf?r = ffag | 

cWg according to the philosophy, is one of the 

three Gunas viz. STW, and cWg. flr* is explained as 
virtue, purity, goodness; is explained as dust, mist, 
passion or movement; and ewg means darkness or igno¬ 
rance and is of endless variety, such as disgust, misery, 
sloth, drowsiness, intoxication, etc. A state of mind 
in which cWg preponderates is therefore opposed to vir¬ 
tue, purity and knowledge, and hence it musfc be done 
away with, before true vision dawns in the mind. 

I. 1. 1. * At the end of the NSndl or bene¬ 

diction.’ The verse, explained above, constitutes the 
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Nandi, which is defined thus Wfi: «isjn5- 

i. e ‘ a verse or verses of the form of a salutation 
or a benediction and suggestive of the story of the 
drama.’ It is called efaft because by the praise which 
it contains it is a source of delight to the gods. Of. 

^cTT *m\ ^f&TT 1 Its another charar 

cteristic of suggesting the story of the drama has led 
commentators into ingenious attempts to iinfl out fax*' 
tastic allusions to the main elements or incidents of the 
drama. Our commentator also suggests that 

epithets like SWWy&S, etc. refer to a king, while 

the expression may allude to the long 

cherished union with the object of his love, and the 
word in tfsgpftdteRTO points to a particular kind of 
acting. Cf. 3T3T 

aiw sforrcicT i 

5TW I 

53fWI^:—The principal stage-manager who arranges 
the oast of characters, instructs them in their different 
rules, and is thus responsible for the successful perfor¬ 
mance of the drama “ The threads of which he holds 
in his hands, as it were. ” According to he 

must have the following accomplishments;— 

i*rc«r: it wm5fsi#Rn ^ 1 gwfts- 

11 
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I. 1. *2. *nfta:—A principal actor in the drama, 
the same as who serves as an assistant to the 

flpWW, and therefore addresses him as *TW i. e. sir, your 
honour. Ordinarily it means “ A learned or venerable 
man.’* Towards the curtain. The word 

js used in a variety of meanings. It means 
( 1 ) Dress or costume, particularly that of an actor, 
and is used in this sense in our drama Cf. 

«nsr$[: SfWtsg \ Actl. (2 )The tiring room where 
the actors dress themselves, ( which is always behind 
the curtain) Cf. fact 15TT® I. 

I. 1. 6. <rftq^-An assembly, tne audience. 

...^ (snrt) ufasr ^ W whose story has 

been woven into the plot (of this drama) by Kalidasa. 
The word means the story or the subject-matter of 
the play. \ 

A drama composed with reference to nrsrf^n (the heroine) 
and 3fWftRr(the hero); compare the expression 

q*Rftc*T2r:-The festivities that hailed the advent of 
spring were formerly celebrated on the full-moon day 
of the month of Caitra. They were marked with great 
hilarity and baisterousness, men and women equally 
taking part in these celebrations. For these descrip¬ 
tions see Act I. On such occasions, dramatic 

performances were also exhibited in competitive tests, 
and merit was rewarded by means of prizes. These 
festivities now take place on the full-moon day of the 
Sipnth of PhfLlguna, and are identified with Holi cele- 
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Tbrations. ^nfcreiT-Music; triple symphony, singing be¬ 
ing accompanied by instrumental music and dancing. 

Cf sd <wrr mt i 

I. 1. 8. slf^RT etc. The *nft<TTf?r3 strikes a discordant 
note of difference, when he says that compared to the 
work of famous writers like *rrer, and the 

work of a modern playwright will not catch the people’s 
imagination. People generally have a tendency to 
praise things of the past, while deprecating the present 
ones. A budding writer, therefore, of the present age, 
not yet known to the people by his writings, has few 
chances of securing the people’s approval in face of the 
works of the well-known dramatists of the past. About 

and we have very little information. Re¬ 

garding *TRT, however, there has been lately a keen con¬ 
troversy as to whether he should be looked upon as the 
author of those thirteen plays published in Trivandrum 
Series by T. Ganapati Shastri. 

I. 1. 9. 4cinM«bfa-A living poet- a poet belonging 
to the present age. f%JTT-work, composition, writing. 
Cf. I I. 2. 

ftsn^cT^-Thoughtless, unreasonable, literally- 4 from 
which reason has retired. ’ fatfRT: 31&T3. | 

I. 2. The Sutradhara repudiates the q7ft*TT$fa’s 
suggestion that the audience may not favour the work 
of because he happens to be their contemporary. 

The people assembled here are all good critics and know 
how to judge of the merits of the play, after a thorough 
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examination of its features, good or bad. They will 
thus, independently and with a clear, unbiased mind, 
examine this work, and in it they will not be swayed 
away by the convictions of others. In their eyes, there¬ 
fore, just as age is no favourable feature,of a work, 
similarly its modernity also is no demerit or a disquali¬ 
fication. Of. *RT: I etc. I* 

10. awspj-Fit to be condemned, censurable <R... JT*- 

gc gS fcr 5teT whose judgment is guided by the 

convictions of others. 

I. 2.1. afpfftwi:-Respected or revered sir. ft* is 
an honorific suffix, always used 4 in the plural. It is 
addressed to the spwr* and not to the audience as sug¬ 
gested by some. here accepts the authoritative 

judgment of his superior, in a matter that had made- 
him anxious regarding the success of the play they 
were going to enact. 

I. 3. The asks him to expedite and make a 
beginning for the drama, because he is very much eager 
to execute the order of the spectators, received by him 
already with # a bowed head (ftwi). And he compares his 
eagerness to that of the queen’s maid-servant, who 
appears to be so keen on doing her servioe (ifWHfcr) and 
is coming thither. Very cleverly has the poet linked 
up the prologue with the interlude of the main action, 
having introduced the character that comes on the 
scene immediately. 
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Here ends the Sftcnq^T or the Prologue called also 
siFjqr. which generally consists of an introductory dia¬ 
logue between the and or one of the actors. 

After giving an account of the author and his qualifica¬ 
tions it introduces the incidents of the drama. Cf. 
g5psntr 5f£r *n$ qw aroqT* 

ipsPff 1 srenqqr qr ii. III 8. Also *£t qift qrftqi^ 
trq qr 1 g5P*ft«r *!%TT: ^31* m II W> l glA : 

i eng# ag qiwn srerw n fo qr 11 Of the 
JJWRdf, there are three varieties, according to qSFSTO (or 
five according to STfltcqqfo) of which SfifanTfaW or Parti¬ 
cular Presentation is one in which a character is intro¬ 
duced by a remark of the stage-manager. 
qspsTRstfmcT: I qm'Nlt q*q mi II \ II Thus the 

5RqTqqT of our drama also is of the S^PnftTCRT type. 

Next is a °r ai ^ interlude in which we have 

a conversation first between the two maids of queen 
Dharini and then between one of them and twqiu, the 
teacher of dancing. It tells us that a certain beautiful 
girl by name grsffoT was sent as a present to the queen 
snfitft by her brother that she was given in the 

charge of the teacher <iuiqi3 for being trained in the art 
of dancing; that by chance she was observed in a pic¬ 
ture by the king who was greatly impressed by her 
charms; and that hence the jealous queen is scrupulously 
guarding her from the king's observation. Incidentally 

it refers to a ring with the seal of a serpent engraved 

■ 

on it, which plays an important part in Act IV. 

12 
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I. 3. 7. The wfaft dance in which 

instruction was given recently. The Prakrit ajgjj can 
also be translated in Sanskrit by the word SffTT,and then 
the expression srf%JC3iuSt«^r woulr 1 mean * lessons in 
which had commenced recently/ read also as 

9f&?T in some editions, is a variety of dancing in which 
the dancer, while acting the part of another, gives ex¬ 
pression thereby to her own sentiments. Cf. cf^cf^l&cl 
*T«T | 1) eRffor- 

About, with regard to ; it always governs the Accusa¬ 
tive. *TI**fa$T-how fares; how far srraffor 

has progressed. 4Hfic!3ll<Ar. The concert-hall. 

I. 3. 13. Why this seriousness or 

gravity \ means a serious mood of mind when the 
person is lost to all sense of what is passing around. 
Cf. tfr wm, I *n \ and 

also fo faafo fir ft *rt pji 1.22. 

$taiwr I eu%re i ^i^Y. 

I. 3. 18. %ft<R-A goldsmith, ah artisan. sTFTg^T- 
SFTO-Possessed of a serpent-seal. The word cttw ori¬ 
ginally meaning “ with a lord or protector 11 retains 
only the sen$e of ‘ with \ cwMkW ssaraFTW 

| SETT •» I. feRW ftsSHRft-Observing closely 
or intently. I fell under your reproof; 

I exposed myself to a taunt from you. 


I. 3. 22. It is but proper ”. ^rarfcf ?H:-The 

eyes get fixed or rivetted. The ring with 
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its up-shooting rays appearing like filaments. 

^ * Fulllof blossoms ; flowered ;the derivative 

is obtained, by the addition of the termination {ft? in 
the sense of I or «p*<dh 

l The extremity oi the hand; the palm. The 
idea of the sentence is that the rays which have shot 
forth from the .ring, and which appear like the filaments 
of a blossom, have made it appear that the palm of the 
hand has flowered as it were* 

I. 8. 80. ftjfr...enft-Even when she was kept away 
by such an engagement. If in the queen’s attendance, 
it would have been easy for the king to see her. She 
was, however removed from the queen by her present 
employment as a student of dancing in the charge of 
TOglg, and yet the king sees her! The reading ftw in¬ 
stead of is certainly preferable. SET f%&qr gsft-' It 
is rumoured that she was observed by the king eto. f 
Then the reply with the particle of assent, 3T ‘yes’ 
fits in very well. I. 3. 31. <rr£*T5T:-By the side. g spt: 

4 That person/ refers to *Tl«$(tol. I. 3. 36. frsrenarT—A 
picture-hall. 5RgU...fe^sTT-The drawing of the picture 
shining with freshly-laid lours. The word 
means 4 sketch or drawing Of ggifa cftgr 5iT3«q 

I VI. 14. I. 3. 41. OTTO-The customary 
obeisance or homage. Cf. jpjqftcnglft g % grgl«f?gT*gif% | 
gn® III. 18. engWgftgTWl-standing close ( to her ). 

I. 3. 46. anjjd-Extraordinary, uncommon V. L. 
afrfsqT- of uncommon charms ’ is certainly better. I. 
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8* 48. «|$RtMhr-A distinguished form ; a form possess¬ 
ed of extraordinary loveliness, enqft: ^(tft-Res- 

pect finds access, enters. I. 3. 61. wrsfift^rsr^r:— 
Whose words Were ignored or connived at. srf$TRf:— 
Suspicions. importune, to ask again and 

again. Cf. 'fiwfter I 

XIV. 82. snjfti-A sister’s husband; brother-in-law. 

I 1.3.66. ^iswn?W*r~Quite proper 
or suited to her child-like nature, a mere child* 

was not expected to know why her jealous sister, Queen 
Ulftoft, was refusing to reply to tire Sing’s question. I. ,3, 
68. frflvR^-With special effort. f&r...*$Uct-she is being 
safely kept away from the king’s sight who has already- 
taken a fancy for her, merely by observing her picture. 
Xhe Queen is, therefore, guarding her from his sight to 
avoid further complications. J. 3. 60. Mu-Errand, 
task. 1.3.68. ene^-Granted, admitting, ufef.. 
Everyone thinks.highly of the lore ( fWftOT ) which he 
has inherited. The profession of the family is always 
highly valued, and one would always have nothing 
but praise for it in preference to all others. In ancient 
days in India, trades and professions were handed down, 
amongst families from one generation to another,and no 
body, therefor#, even thought of giving up his legacy 
for which he had all respect and feelings of sanctity. 

I. 3. 69. U JU..Ganadasa says that he, too* 
has a high regard for the art of dancing and dramaturgy r 
not merely because it happens to be his hereditary lore, 
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because of its intrinsic value and utility. His re¬ 
spect and admiration for this science is not 
undeserving, but is fully justified by the high merits of 
the science. 

I* 4« The verse describes the merits of Nfcfya, »ts 
divine association and its great utility as the highest 
form of reoreation for diverse people, frJmd .. . ‘V T lfflU 
Oonstrue-^R ^ (snai) hwt «i*d tnjt WJWHriSfr I Wise 
men look upon the NStya as a sacrifice which is pleas¬ 
ing to the eyes of the gods. Every human activity 
should have, besides its secular purpose, a religious 
purpose also. All sciences and lores have been associated 
with the final spiritual goal of man, knowledge thereof 
being conduoive to it. Similarly, this soienoe of dancing 
and histrionics has also a religious element in it. It is a 
form of worship of the Gods, & veritable sacrifice, more 
charming and delightful to their eyes than a real sacrifice 
where the sight of poor innocent animals being bu¬ 
tchered is certainly disgusting. Uffi- ^qwg^ -Viaual, 
optical, to be experienced by the eye. WRT-Delightfui, 
pleasing. Mr. Pandit observes that “ the epithets VT7& 
and jg 1 lovely and agreeable for the eye to see ’ 
doubtless are intended to imply that the spj proper was 
neither WRT nor ^ijg, and refer us to a time when ani¬ 
mal sacrifice had come to be regarded with disfavour, 
as being horrid and disagreeable to the eye | a time, 
that is to say, when Buddhistic ideas of the Vedic 
sacrifice predominated.’' The idea of looking upon snug 
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as a form of sacrifice has its origin in the belief that 
this science has been evolved out of the essential portiogos 
of the four Vedas, •which teach sacrifice. Cf. 4 MUM 
-uyfwM l a u fruflfc i i U K ftw r i ft 

*rof(5l I ^hwnfan l | ereu- 

TOftit ii draw sufy ► 

eiafty atwfc ugfo i ywfcwM. ii;smr^ qi a n qfl ui ^ WtaSl* 

* I ejpewUH'ii 11 ureiMt *« i <*wi ► 

*HH«I Mini wffefliyw n . ,^r. This line speaks 

of the saored association of stt^T with god Siva, the pri¬ 
mordial dancer. The dual manifestation of the God, 
with the male part combined with the female one 
( already referred to in I. 1) Represents the two-fold as¬ 
pect of dancing viz. 5R3T * the graceful dancing 1 and 
OTTO? * the rough and violent form of danoing ' of which 
God Siva is very much fond. He has thus divided OT2? 
into two parts in his own person which is blended with 
that of Uma or Parvatl. 3WT.. ( fcr^h ) OTOT f*r: 

OT%^-His own body which is united 
with that of ParvatT. The word TOfSfa* means ‘ Union \ 
Cf. ig^TOOTTOeii^a^^^ gt | ?| yrqfo \ ?: 

I dts? ftorfct %?cri$5|g: jot: ii from 
%JTOt.. .OT^V-People behave, actuated by 
various motives and sentiments, good or bad, sinful or 

otherwise. All these tendencies of the mind aie a result 
of the three-fold division of the Sattva, Rajas and 

Tamas, elements or portions of which enter into the 
mental and physioal constitution of man and shape his 
thought, action and speech, life is thus varied, on account 
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of these various feelings and passions prompting man to 
act. ^fli^^-characterised by various sentiments. 
are nine, including I 

*iz^ wis Wi! i ffifo wiflm i j l sfta sn»q>s 

ft sra^r w ii 

5n2$...tMKHW*(. Yet*even in this diversity of life 
and difference of tastes which people betray, the Nstya 
or the dramatic representation is found invariably to be 
the one form of recreation in which all people take de¬ 
light and find pleasure. Drama is a picture of life and 
therefore all people of diverse tastes find this as a high¬ 
ly delightful entertainment which appeals to their heart. 
[Swsfo-ftnm ^HftS-Possessed of different tastes. Of. 

T ?PT*=ft * 3 gr fi msftfl | VI.30. 

I. 4. 6 . Does not trouble you much. A 

dull pupil is always a source of great worry and trouble 
bo the teacher who is required to explain a lot before 
the lesson he teaches penetrates his brain. 

I. 4. 6 . Highly efficient or skilful. The 

skill is manifested in the practical aspect of dancing, 
the theory of which is first taught and then the pupil 
is required to exhibit the theoretical lessons in actual 
dancing, where graceful and perfeot movement would 
count for efficiency. Irerftift. Intelligent; quick to 
understand ; clever. f% wpT. Why say more ? In short. 

I. 5. ?ilRN>. A graceful movement or gesture, cal¬ 
culated to express a certain feeling or sentiment (*rw ) 
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He means to say “ In acting (stfpftraft ) whatever 
movement, which brings out the sentiment within, I 
teach to her, she does it to perfection; nay, she im¬ 
proves upon it; and thus it appears that she teaches 
me in return as to how best it should be done. My 
lessons fall far short of the aotual exhibition on her 
part, and I feel that I learn much from her in that art.” 

improving upon ( the lesson taught to 
her ). I. 6. 3 Surpassing, excelling. 

is one of the wives of king etAPw. She was also taking 
lessons in dancing from the teacher. $3TtJ$-Silccessful; 
one who has accomplished her object. Teacher's satis¬ 
faction is an index of the high success of the pupil. 
1.5.6 5rft^T...c«n^r Since .persons of this sort ( ) 

are difficult to meet with or hard to secure. 
f^TT gw; wri-cTT*. i grenj-A worthy person, a 

gem. cf. JTOFflt sift ftisqgnsng: 11.6.1.5.11. 

3 W*-Inferior in caste ; born of a mother 
inferior in caste viz. or |pr. swmaj^-A fortress 
guarding the frontier of the kingdom. V. L. 
wftdAppointed ; kept in command. Some Mss. read 
in the place of sv&n|&. We cannot accept 
that reading, however, as Wtfcft i. e. the river Ganges 
was far away from the country which lay dose to 
srftftsr’s territory. 1.5.12 ftrcqiftrofc aNn-Fit to receive 
instruction in fine arts, means a fine art or accom¬ 
plishment. They are 64 in number and include the 
arts of music, dancing and acting. iftdl-was sent 
as a gift or present. 
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I. 5. 14. 8TTf^...5l?araTg;. Being convinced of the 
fact that she has an excellent fonn, I imagine that she 
Tin.*! elements in her whioh are not at all inferior— 
i. e She comes of a high stock or family, the blood of 
nobility is in her. literally means ‘element, or 
stuff.’ This is a common idea with Sanskrit poets. 
Cf. q 5nOTT enffaftfcrer I 1^- 

qya ft <n4ft qrqfT3& Sf I jpn* v. 3.6. 

I ZTKo IV. «r Wlffo: J’BPOT 1 £ E ®° IX. 

The reading ‘Judged by her fair exterior 

and modesty’ is also good. I. 6. Construe 

301^ l 

The teacher’s ( SJWJ:) skill imparted to a worthier pu- 
"pil attains greater excellence ( JplRR^ ). A good pupil 
would always show to a greater advantage the teach¬ 
ing of his master, which would thus shine brighter 
than it did before. It is like the drop of .water from 
a cloud falling in a sea-shell in the ocean and transform¬ 
ing itself into a lustrous pearl. It is a belief that the 
water-drops of a shower getting into sea-shells during 
the wft turn into pearls. Cf. tiHKgftMTanrfctfr 

Wlfa* | I. 6. 3. <raTfiTTfaiiar The five-fold 

acting. The oommentator snSftw notes the five vari¬ 
eties of acting which are:-sjTT, and tffa. Some 

take it to mean‘the five-limb movement* or actingin which 
the five parts of the body viz, the mind, eye, eye-biow, 
hands and feet, are employed. . .«Mi«Wdl-sitting 

at the window, commanding the view, of the tank. 
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^WfoT-An artificial tank or lake. ^-A round air-holp 
or window, looking like a bull’s eye. ( ). 5JTO- 

ifftHWMI-Enjoying the fresh air or the breeze. 

ot: ST:—Having got leisure. 5 f®T means 1 leisure*. 
The Marathi word 3 W meaning 1 a holiday ’ comes from 
this word. 

f^»*W.-It is an explanatory scene, so called 
from its concisely expressing (\/ )into a short- 

space those subordinate parts of the plot, not enacted 
before the audience, but a knowledge of which is quite 
essential to the comprehending of the action in the rer 
mainder of the play. Of. I 

U I. 116. It is thus a 
monologue performed by one person, or a dialogue per¬ 
formed by two or more, of the same or different classes, 
according as it is or Cf. 

ii or *tt 'n^n^rr I 55 ; 

5 11 Thus we see that only the 

middling characters can enact a T^a&WRJ, and again it 
may be soliloq y by one character, as in f$Ui3D?N»T, or 
a dialogue by two or three, as in or in our 

drama. It may occur at the beginning of any of the 
acts, even the first, just after the SI^TRRT. Cf. «TT^I 

3TT | wRc^ 

<KT II III. 28-29. 

The main scene of the Act opens now,with the king 
discussing with his minister the political situation 

created by the letter of his neighbour, the king of the 
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Country of Eelations between erilrfirer and ibis king 
had latterly become very strained, had already put 

in prison the brother-in-law of this king. Prince 
the cousin of the king of had promised a matrimo¬ 
nial alliance with sffsfrfer, by offering his own sister to 
him in marriage, and it was for this purpose that he 
was going over to srftf*? with his wife and sister. He 
was however seized on the way by the frontier-guard, 
and in the scuff?e that ensued, the sister of the 

proposed bride of was lost. e?f?lrfa3r, therefore* 

demanded the release of his friend and ally 
along with his wife and sister. To this demand of his, 
the king of has sent the present reply, in which 
he first asks him not to interfere with his private affairs 
since was his uncle’s son. If, however, taking 

his side sriStfhsr would demand his release, then he 
would meet his wishes on one condition viz. that arfitfSpt 
on his part must set free his brother-in-law, the minis¬ 
ter of jf}^, who has been kept in prison by him. This 
has grfeatly upset erfjrfa^r, who, as we see, dispatches his 
forces under the command of the general sfMfcr against 
the king, and we hear of the result of this cam¬ 
paign in the last act of the drama. 


I. 6. 11. ... c rfcsrsr;-With his attendants stand¬ 
ing in a corner or at a distance. I. 6.12. Pro¬ 

poses to do ; says in reply, sriltfasr had demanded in 
his former letter the release of The letter which 

the minister had in his hand was a reply to his 
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letter. He, therefore, wants to know what the ftqp&king 
intends to do, in order to meet his demand. Mi-Lit. 
belonging to the Icing of the ftol oountry, the 
same as modem Berar. I. 6. 14. sn^rftsno^-His own 
ruin. He means to say that his reply is so offensive 
that it would provoke ejfoftra to declare war against 
him and in that oase nothing short of destruction would 
be his lot. f^far-The specific reply; the dispatch 
actually committed to writing. I. 6. 17. 

This is a portion of letter, reproduced for the 

purpose of giving a definite reply to the demand con¬ 
tained in it. Uncle’s son, cousin. 

nfitjjfcf: 3ft fT:-who has promised an alliance. SCTffW 

—Having been attacked, he was captured or taken 
prisoner. iftifcftT-Out of regard for me i. e. etftfaw* if 
you oare for my friendly relations with you. 

Along with his wife and sister. 
qfcpft-CTTH ^ir-Bom from the same womb, 

sister. 

I. 6. 19. sr sft ftfer-Not that it is not know tp 
you; you know it full well. Two negatives give 
an affirmative sense. gft sfth I 3pnf3jg*rj... 

tre$-Towards #relatives of a common extraction, 
who are therefore likely to put forth their claim for 
the kingdom, this is the way how kings behave. The 

king is trying to justify his action of seizing and 
imprisoning his cousin iptfttft, who by this relationship 
was likely to prove a menace to his own position and 
authority. If, therefore, he has oaptured him and put 
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him in prison, there is nothing wrong about it. In fact, 
this is hbw kings are sedn to behave towards their re- 
lations, who wanted to thereaten their kingship. The 
reading sif%; is accepted by Mr. 

Piaadit who understands it to mean the ‘ conduct of 
kingp towards kings who belong to the same family 
should be like that of the earth i. e. one of perfect im¬ 
partiality.” What is meant possibly is since both ifiitfipjf 
and the king enjoy an equal status as kings ( JSSR- 
ftspr), sffttor should not try to heckle him and bring 
him to book for certain things which he i. e. the fapS 
king has done in his ] own interest. Like the earth tole¬ 
rant of everything, ;a king ought to be patient and im- 
partial. He should stand aloof and should not try to 
meddle with the other king’s affairs. I. 6. 20 erdtSST... 

Therefore, you i. e. srftfrv should remain neutral 
in this affair between me and ’ It is a 

dispute between two ■ brothers, and an outsider 
like sfflHSrcr should not interfere. The king 

censures mildly the conduct of in taking thfe 

side of as against him. : -Indifferent, neu¬ 
tral. irdf fagfa w. | The confusion at the time 

of the capture. eWT...3TP6tfl%:-‘'Now if you must secure 
the freedom of iTTtFlfbf, then hear my condition/ *TP3R- 
would be released by me, only on one condition of 
mine i. e. of the king. Note the sense of the par- * 
tide * If r . srtffcffa: —condition; terms. 

I. 7. The verse sets forth the terms of the 
king. 4 The release of iTrodsT is dependent upon the 
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Telease of my brother-in-law, the minister of the* 
king/ According to some it is a proper name. 

If that is not correct and he was the minister of the 
king of <n£fajsr, it seems probable that he was im¬ 
prisoned by srftfifr to prevent him from exciting the 
people to rebel against his ( tfftfaf’s ) father jeriSta, 
who had murdered the last of the Maurvas, fgzpr, and 
usurped his tnrone in his son’s favour. The imprison¬ 
ment of Jrrarafr, the intended brother-in-law of erfhftar, 
by his cousin the king of was only a retaliation 
for his brother-in-law’s imprisonment by srfWk?T.:‘ ^RT- 
Imprisoned. —A brother-in-law; of. the word 

^n*5T. RfatTT-First Future 1st per. sing. ‘I shall release.’ 
1.7.1, —Exchange of services, 3RfR*Rr:—■ 

3TTc*TR sf 3THic4<Jl-One who knows not one’s own self, 
i. e. a fool, —A natural enemy. By the very 

disposition of his territory which is adjacent to me, he 
is my-natural enemy. Cf. IT5TT 

I cW arftSffchl.ajWRRtf 

JJfJp&rfasi: cp^lT^«^Ef§*T: I of® YI. 2, A prince, accor¬ 
ding to Kautilya, is a and must always cherish 

the ambition of becoming a supreme monarch. The 
first king to subdue would be his neighbour, and that 
king, therefore, by the very situation of his kingdom 
is a source of trouble and hence an enemy to the 

©having in opposition to me. ancf«l- 
f^RT-Standing in the position of an enemy who des¬ 
erves to be attacked (). Ordinarily, though a 
neighbour, and therefore likely to be a danger to arffr- 
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fSfeT, he need not have been attacked. But now, since 
relations of hostility have developed by reason of his 
having gone against him (sri^^rrtt ), he i. e. king 
must be assailed and subjugated. 

The forces or an army headed i. e. com¬ 
manded by already kept in readiness. 

For the purpose of uprooting or extirpating him. I. 
7. 6. igWOTTl^-The minister says what the king has 
proposed is strictly in conformity with what the science 
of politics teaches. Treatises like the 3f*fen5T 

were in the curriculum of princes. 

I. 8. The minister explains further what the poli¬ 
tical science would lay down on this point. It says 
definitely that an enemy newly installed on the throne 
does not enjoy the confidence of his subjects and is there 
unstable like a tree newly planted ; and hence he could 
be easily uprooted. srf%.. *T:- 

who has newly acquired the kingdom. . .c^Tc^. By 

reason of his not being firmly established among the 
subjects ; with reference to the tree, it would 

mean ‘ Not having struck deep root in the soil( 3T3?T% 

W- —A. tree that is unstable or loose, 
having been freshly planted. g^ -Very easy to 

uproot. 

I. 8. 1. ^sriiTI-The writers on the science of poli¬ 
tics. The sentence should be taken in the 

imperative sense, or the sense of the future, supplying 
Jvrftcqft as the predicate, which the commentator 
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does. ( the general ) be made ready to 

act. I. 8. 4. aw*4WR3J-In accordance with the service 
which they were rendering to the king. 

jester, fun-making, merry fellow, who 
enjoys the intimacy of the king, because of his. 
constant attendance on him to keep him lively 
with his jokes. Very often, we find, however, that be¬ 
sides thi3 function, he greatly helps the king in his 
love-intrigues, by devising methods to bring about 
the union of the lovers, as is the case in our 
drama, or in and He cornea 

now to inform the king of his success in a plan 
to give the king an opportunity to see in^ffoT. I. 
8. 6 ...f>1 ^\ OT ST-whose por¬ 

trait was seen accidentally (arcwu ). I. 8. 11 WK' 

—Another counsellor helping in a different 
branch of affairs viz. those of love, ( while was an 
advisor in politics ). In the third Act he is called 

The title «T*fcn%r also ‘a minister of fun* is very 
often given to fajw. I. 8. 14 

!T!55ft , l»HEro8■W—dMIn visualising a re¬ 
medy to bring about the desired object viz. the sight 
of *TT®f^FT. S^n 5 ^:—The eye of wisdom or imagination.. 
^l^J-Note the use of the particle which means * I hope’. 
I. 8. 15 5W)*Tftn8 What of merely thinking ? I have 
progressed much further.“Rather ask me about the succ¬ 
ess of the enterprise. ” I. 8.17 was too shrewd 

to speak of his plans openly. The audience thus are 
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left in the dark about it, though their curiosity in th 
matter is very soon satisfied. 

I. 8.18 ftjuigq^il^^you have commenced cleverly. 
5 *.. .**$t-In this venture where success is so difficult to 
attain. snw. i We hope for 

( success ). Cf. CTtara i 5 TTo YU. 

I. 9. With all the resources at his disposal, a man, 
howsoever powerful, cannot dispense with the help of 
a friend in the attainment of an object that is beset 
with difficulties ( ). He is like a lamp in dark¬ 

ness when one cannot see an object, though endowed 
with eyes, unless the light of the lamp helps him. The 
figure of speech is SBFfiT, complete in all details. 31**... 
ft^sar-The particle 3T*wr meaning * enough * is always 
used with a gerund or a noun in the instrumental case. 
f%+q*^-To brag, boast-3TUTftTC©^Pkl:-A decision as to 
who is inferior ( ap^ ) and who is superior ( ). 

I. 9. 3 . .WPT-The tree of your fine intrigue 

has put forth a blossom. The two teachers quarrelling 
clearly show that your plan has succeeded. 

This blossom is a precursor of the fruit which also you 
will soon see. The reward will be the sight of JflcsfifajT, 
which the king will soon get as a result of this quarrel. 

I. 10 . q*w;...^-Striving to gain victory over the 
other. There is another reading qpeTpsrttfqufr-Desiring 
to get victory etc. tfr$TT^.. .srtrftyfr. The two dramatic 
sentiments, as it were, in bodily form ( ). They 

were teachers of acting in which the inner sentiment 
13 
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is fully Drought out. The poet means that here they 
represent the two sentiments, as it were, in bodily form. 
L 10, 4. *l3r*fft*n-The king’s greatness or majesty 
fills one with awe whioh makes it difficult for one to 
approch him. 

I. 11. explains his feelings at the sight of the 
king. He feels a flutter of excitement in his heart as 
he approaches the king even though he is familiar with 
him, and the king is always accessible to him. Every 
moment, the king changes as it were and appears new 
to his eyes, like the restless ocean which is never the 
same at any moment. ^...^P^j-oonstrue:— 

•T, spnsr ^ q Not that I am not acquainted or familiar 
with him i.e. I am familiar with him, nor that he is un¬ 
approachable i. e. he is approachable. Instead of 3pT*q, 
Some read aftsq. 5rf%d-Tremblingly,with a flutter of fear 
in the heart, —The ocean changes its as¬ 

pect every moment, without losing its freshness and 
grandeur ; the same is the case with this king who, too, 
maintains his dignified majesty and charm, even though 
he appears to be changing every moment. An object of 
beauty is thus defined by 

i Cf.dt dURwf jrf^n i 

ii XIII. 5.*for 

i it 

1.16.gw^Tt —This great lustre in human 

form.The king is all splendour that has assumed a human 
form. Cf. cfcrcr: | q: 

spjs* sppnft ii <* XI. 63. 
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I. 12 . *imm says that by the flood of majestic 
splendour he feels he has been pushed back as it were, 
even though he is trying to approach the king in the 
company of his attendant, after having been duly ad¬ 
mitted into his presence by the door-keepers, 

jA: ?if*r *r:-whose entrance was per¬ 

mitted by men appointed at the door. 

=TC 3 Hft-An attendant moving about near the throne. 
^...d^TTch-which repel the gaze; which dazzle the 
eyes. ^T^T^-even though no verbal order forbidding 
to enter was given out; without any words of prohibi¬ 
tion. I. 12. 3. The king himself orders the seats for 
the two teachers. This only shows the high regard that 
he has for them. gtrq^-At one and the same time; 
simultaneous. I. 12 . 6 . sacred preceptor; a 

venerable teacher. 5 ns#l*T^for-And I have also given 
practical lessons in the art of dancing. -Favour¬ 
ed, patronised. I. 12. 9. possessed of such 

•qualifications viz. a pupil of no ordinary teacher, hav¬ 
ing good experience of teaching the theory and the 
Art, and in addition enjoying the patronage of Your 
Majesty. si^RJ^q-Prominent courtiers, principal per¬ 
sonalities. 3 rfe%H:-was insulted, ufar <Tfar^R:-began 
abusing me. means * censrure, abuse. * qc«RJ-a 

puddle, f^fjj-should examine. mf^»:-A dis¬ 

cerning judge; a critical examiner who would under¬ 
stand the difference in merit of the two. I. 12 . 14. frmf 
stfNricpr-very well suggested ; a fair proposal that. I. 12 . 
16. sr*R: q^q:-A capital idea; an excellent (swr) alter- 
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native. Cf. 3^: iw: i WTo V. I. 12.16. <tojqRT-Partia- 
lity, favouritism. If the king alone would decide and 
if it happens that the decision is given in favour of 
4 W1, the king’s^man, the Queen favouring would 
naturally suspect it to be a case of partiality. 
SJIWSR’.-The conduct of the examination would be just 
and fair. Not deviating from justice. 

I. 12. 20. sifcTW-the present dispute; the matter under 
dispute. I. 12. 22. qfomStar-A female ascetic. 1.12. 24. 
fl*WT-struggle, contest. w ^r%-what do you antici¬ 
pate to be the result ? Who will win ? I. 12. 27.- f^q... 

i. Apprehension or fear 
about the defeat of your side or party. literally 

means ‘ sinking, dropping down, losing/ «r gfet- 

5i%5f:-is not inferior to his opponent. Cf. ar rafow qi «T 
qftftecl Q&n: I \o HI. I. 12. 30. ®^...$tfcf-The fact 
that he is patronised by the king brings him into pro¬ 
minence or gives him a great advantage or superiority 
(sraw?f). I. 12. 31. *T*fl...Wfj-just remember that 
you too are the recipient ( ¥rfaPr ) of the title of ‘ the 
Queen.” If the king’s patronage brings to the 

forefront, also will not be lagging behind, since 

he has been favoured by you, the Queen. 

# 

I. 13. If the fire receiving the lustre from the 
sun, exhibits the greatest refulgence at night, the moon 
too acquires greatness, being favoured by the night, 
favoured by tiie King is compared to ajJRy being nourish¬ 
ed with his lustre by the sun while patronised by the 
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Queen, resembles the moon as favoured by the night. If 
therefore the moon is eqally brilliant as the fire, there 
is no reason to fear will suffer in the oontest.lt is 
a belief that the sun Teposes his lustre in the fire at the 
end of tiie day. Cf. fcfRt ?fsr: JpWFn I 

iv. 1. Commenting upon this, JrffesfTO observes, 1 ?!W: 

anf^r: *rw gfarfi ’ 5%: 1 .1.13. 2. qt%t or 

better still is an interjection meaning ‘help, help,' 
used in calling for help in danger. qfeqi^fcT- ‘ A lady 
who assists the heroine in securing her lover’. 

i 

refers to the man who assists the hero in his love- 
affairs. Of. fe&rcf =rw jw: | 

Com. of erfSftw. We shall see how greatly this qftgnSteT 
like TOFrtt in the was instrumental in brin¬ 

ing about the union of the king and JnsfSfajT. An ascetic 
woman, she is greatly cultured and wise, speaking the 
Sanskrit language. assigns a definite place to 

such woman as a companion or a help-mate of the he¬ 
roine, styling her as i&T^*RT, and the qualifications she 
should have are:— SttSlJ %T SfW sfta: sn*T?wrcwre!3°n 

I. 14. The Queen wearing auspicious ornaments 
and accompanied by the ascetic appears like the 

triad or the collection of the three 'Vedas embodied, 
coupled with the spiritual lore. 

2PTT rWf eis^n. “Decorated with such dress and ornaments 
as she must wear as the wife of a living husband j Cf, 
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qfwiwgw r.” ffc$l»UI.l& (S.P. Pandit), spft- 
The three Vedas areand mifa. *r*n?*nW--The 
Upanisadic lore or teaching. The knowledge of ane^ or 

i, e. the Supreme soul. Possessed of a bodily 

form ( ). 

1. 15, The qRgrf^T gives the king a blessing. May 
he be lord for hundred years, of the Queen snWt and 
of i. 6. the earth, the supporter of the creation. 

Two epithets are used to describe both the Queen and 
the Earth. - 1 The Queen who has given 

birth to a heroic son; qglttK*. ( lit. of great strength, 
powerful ) SWf: wn: *TT I . 2 The earth yielding 

abundant crops (3TCW) owing to plenty of showers 
(3TOITC )• OTWPTT- Possessed of equal forgiveness or 
patience. As Pandit observes The epithets are in¬ 
tended to flatter the Queen, and the blessing that the 
king may have none but Dharini and the Earth for his 
consorts is doubtless meant to remove from Dharnl’s 
mind the remotest suspicion that she ( the Parivrajika ) 
was or was going to be an abettor of the king’s intri¬ 
gue. ” It might as well be taken as a hint to the 
Queen to be ^broad-minded and forgive the mo¬ 
mentary breaches of the marital bond on the part 
of the king ! For a similar idea Cf. It 

fif srcft =* yr^ffcn^ii. *n® III. 16 . I. 

15.4. ’K.. - A conflict between the two teachers 

as to which of them has superior knowledge ( ftgR ). 
3nftmf^-The position of a judge or an examiner. 1.15. 
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6 . taunt. The town being near, 

would you have a jewel tested in a village ? ” She 
means that when the king, so well-versed in all arts, is 
available, it is foolish to ask her, an ignorant lady, to 
be the judge. The king represents the town, while 
she represents the village Cf. <n 
wjt i f*riir m *r jrwt 

faun T% 55 Tq 5 T 3 T I. 1.15.9. Jr^TOIF-Impartial, 

disinterested. jprflql qR’e&^-To measure or gauge our 
merit and demerit. I. 15. 12 —Dispute, discus¬ 

sion. The king proposes forthwith a theoretical disous- 
sion to test the knowledge of the teachers. He knew 
full well what the plan was, and yet he says this to 
avoid rousing any suspicion in the mind of the queen. 
I. 15. 13. 5R)*T...lSTTSTlT . The dramatic science is pre¬ 
eminently a practical science. A theoretical dis¬ 
cussion, therefore, will not do. verbal dis¬ 

putation 5 a wrangling in words. I. 15. 17. ITT etc. 
This clearly shows that the queen has begun to smell 
the plot. I. 15. 18. «r “ The queen should 

be pleased not to allow me to suffer defeat from one who 
is only my equal in learning. is in no way 

superior to me, and yet if I am not given a ohance 
by the queen to prove my merit, who is 

at best my equal in learning (* SOTRfal) would 
certainly assume airs of superiority and insult me. 
The queen should therefore allow me to enter into 
the contest.’’ The reading 4 st iff a m^ f folK TS 

* 8 given by Mr. Pandit who interprets it thus;- 
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‘1 pray you not to think that 1 may be beaten in the 
art of dancing.’ I. 15. 19. ft*wn<T-A fight of two rams. 
The likens their contest to a ram-fight which 

must be staged by them, if they want to deserve the 
wages they get! I. 15. 21. liter: ft: 

One who likes quarrels, fond of squabbles. I. 16. 28. 

protests against the queen’s allegation saying in 
spite of his efforts to the contrary the two teachers will 
fight to a finish. The instance he gives is that of an 
elephant-fight which would never stop until one of the 
two is thoroughly vanquished. Quarrelling 

with each other. : ftftTft: 8|^ ft: I ftftftft:- 

Silence, peace. I. 15. 24. ^l^*T...sTft-The graceful acting 
exhibited in their own person. 1.16.27. ftft.. 

‘What more should they exhibit to convince us of their 
merit ? ’ * What further have these (teachers ) to satisfy 
us about ?’ Notice again the attitude of the king who 
shows as if he is so solicitious to cut short the whole 
dispute now, without any further tests, what the 
has seen of their acting being taken as suffici¬ 
ent exhibition of their art. ‘ In reality, of course, the 
king only pretends to be indifferent and makes the 
qi^pni^sfiT say ^fhat is necessary to judge between the two 
disputants.’ I. 15. 28. TO: ftT. Desir¬ 

ing to speak out. I. 16. The qftmfoftn explains why 
she cannot rest satisfied with the performance of the 
two teachers alone, but she must see how their pupils 
also acquit themselves before she decides in the matter. 
l%ST...ftftTT The individual performance of some in the 
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dramatic art is very well done. i. e. some excel as 
actors when they act personally, but are not able to 
teach others how to act well, fassi. Done properly. Some 
read f$rer-‘ Excellent ’. ftwfT-Acting, performance. enc*T- 

^-Restricted to one’s own self 
individual, personal. *Nnfer., .yKT-while of hers distin¬ 
guish themselves in transferring their art to their pupils. 
Some show superior skill in imparting ( TOifer) that 
skill to another. He certainly is the best 

teacher who combines in himself both the merits viz. 
personal acting and imparting it to his pupil. He des¬ 
erves to be placed at the head ( ) of all teachers, gfi 

lit. at the yoke. ‘Just as the most powerful bull ( ynr ) 
is chosen from a herd of bulls to be put to the yoke 
i. e. chosen for the place of honour, so such a teacher 
should be put in front of or given the first place among 
all teachers.’ I. 16. 3. —The sum and sub¬ 
stance, the essence. I. 16. 6. -Dull-witted. 

*Tf&?Hn%-Discredits or brings disgrace. I. 16. 9 %fa...qcT. 
The king shows as if he agrees with the queen’s objection. 
1.16.10. Ganadasa, on the other hand, answers 

the queen’s objection. No doubt, a bad pupil discre¬ 
dits the teacher for no fault of his. But can he not 
make a proper choice of his material ? Acceptance 
of such a pupil of inferior stuff betrays a want or 

dullness of the teacher’s intelligence. 3Rf©4-A bad 
material, an inferior stuff i. e. a bad pupil. 

Inferiority of intelligence. The sentence is interpreted 
by some in another way. “ The improvement ( ) 
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of a dull pupil shows the superior talent ( S5T^T=^Nl5ir ) 
of the teacher ( ), v The word cannot, how¬ 

ever, bo taken in the sense of i Improvement. * What 
means is that there is no harm in judging the 
merits of the teachers by the performance of their pu¬ 
pils. If the pupil selected happens to be inferior, 
that should reflect on the teacher, since he could have 
acted wisely in making a selection. 

I. 10. 14 what to do now? The 

queen is chafing inwardly to find that all her attempts 
to frustrate the plot of are being foiled by her 

own protege Wt?tf-The king’s desire 

to see if fulfilled, will only inflame his passion, 

or will encourage him for further endeavour. 
Wn?[-Stop this vain effort. It is useless to proceed in 
the matter and arrange a demonstration in acting. To 
the teacher, it does no good, since his position is not 
going to be harmed in any way. 

I. 16. 19. tries to provoke him further, when 
he saw the Queen was dissuading him. 

Under the pretext of music. UK .*ft?^inft-The 

sweet balls offered as presents to the Goddess of 
Learning ( by the inmates of the harem ). 

Where defeat is easy. Defeat, vanquishing; 

in NySya philosophy, it means ‘ a flaw in argument 
or a fault in syllogism by which a disputant is put 
down in argument. 7 sarcastically says to him that 
should do well not to carry the dispute further* 
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as the Queen has suggested. It would only endangor 
his present comfortable position, where now he can at 
least enjoy the delicious presents of his pupil;*. As the 
chances of his defeat are greater, he would then lose 
everything! I. 16. 21. 3reTOJTfTigr- which the occasion 
demands 

I. 17. is greatly provoked at the sordid 

picture which has drawn of him, and he, there¬ 

fore, strongly protests against his insinuations. c5®qT... 
llF^-of a mail whoputs up with insults, shrinking from 
a contest for fear of losing the position which ho has 
secured. if? 3 :-one who has obtain¬ 

ed a position. ftft^pTOT-suffering, tolerating. 
W^ft-The knowledge of such a man wanting in the 
dignity of learning serves only as a moans of livelihood 
to him. Ho demeans himself and his knowledge which 
he prostitutes for the sake of eking out the bare means 
of subsistence. He is thus a huckster, a trafficker 
in knowledge, a Bania dealing in the commodity of 
learning—a position which, says, he can never 

tolerate. I. 17. 3. Lately initiated, recently 

given over to you for instruction. The Queen turns to 
another objection now. The pupil is raw, having been 
very lately put under his charge, and, has had no time 
to assimiliate the instruction properly. It is therefore 
unfair and unjust (ar^nsar) to ask to give a demon¬ 
stration. (srcHSsr). 1.17.4. 9RT...i%if«r:-And that is 
exactly the reason why I insist on having a practical 
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demons .ration. The fact that the pupil is new is a 
point in my favour, and hence my insistence (AW.). 
I. 17. 6. The Queen releases her final shaft. ‘Well then, 
let the alone view the exhibition of both. The 

other audience is not needed.” This completely upsets 
the plan of the and the king who feel that every¬ 
thing is lost now. however, comes to the rescue 

and saves the situation. 1.17. 8. Shr..It is un¬ 
fair to throw the whole responsibility of decision on me 
alone. I admit I am a judge, but I must have some one 
to consult before taking any definite decision. Even an 
omniscient judge (^4?) may give a wrong judgment, if 
he does it alone and unaided/ 1.17.11. f%...q»ltfo-‘Why 
do you take me to be asleep, when I am wide awake 
to all that is passing round.* The Queen feels thorough¬ 
ly vanquished in her attempt to stop the exhibition. 
Even her own people have gone against her, and this 
naturally irritates her. STl^T-in angor, in a pet. 

1. 18. —whose face is turned 

away. 5nT...T^T:—wives no doubt have a full sway over 
their husbands ; yet for getting angry with them, there 
must be some reason or justification for it. qjRvretan— 
qftqt zrrcft 5!I:. qfi3lT§N>T mildly censures the queen’s 
peevish attitude towards the king for which she says she 
i. e. the Queen has no reason whatsoever. Women rule 
their husbands, but there must be some sense in their 
moods and attitudes. 1.18. 4. Fortunately, luckily. 
qftqwnsbT under the pretext of resentment, takes 
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this opportunity to provoke GanadSsa still more. Her 
apparently unjustified anger is a cloak under which, he 
says, she wants to save him the ignominy of defeat 
Not every learned man is good or skilful in 
imparting his knowledge. I. 18. 7. trq ^»T^. This is 
how people understand or rather misunderstand. They 
think, for instance, that I am an incapable teacher and 
am being shielded by the Queen against inpending 
and certain defeat, by hook or crook ! 

I. 19. is greatly enraged at the attitude o£ 

the Queen and dealares that if he is not allowed to give 
a practical demonstration of what he has taught, he 
would take it that the Queen has given him up once 
for all. fosnsranfcrr-Skill in imparting the instruction in 
acting, —Deserted, abandoned, given up. I. 19. 

1. *11% Course, alternative. The Queen has to yield 
at last and give her consent to the exhibition. I. 19. 4- 
qrfadtsR*!. I had entertained doubts when there wa 9 
no scope for them ( ). qjforsr 3rft>*nrcgi%-In what 

particular piece of acting. I. 19. 7. 2 iqT...q%T. Note how 
the king refuses to give any suggestion, though he has 
much to say in the matter. He is thus in a position 
to say to the Queen later on ‘ q ^ iri srjqrfT 

\ with a shrug of the shoulders, 

also hesitates to make any suggestion. 4 There is som 
thing hanging heavy on the Queen’s mind, which base 
made me afraid. ’ I. 19. 10. Freely, confident¬ 
ly. I shall certainly have power over my ser- 
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vants, who are at my disposal and will'act as you order. 
I. 19. 11. Note the coaxing or the flattering 

tone of the idng. ‘ You have power over me as well. ’ 


It would also mean ‘ you have power over my servants 
also. I. 19. 18. The ST&d ( the same as 

9 

) depending upon four verse quadrants or lines, 
is declared to be a very difficult piece to act ( jwta ). 

( 5Rn*T ) - The demonstration of one and the 
same piece of acting. I. 19. 20. wsff The two parties 
or sides ( representing the two .teachers ). 
Arrangement. of all the accessories of music. 

Will make us start to go ( to the Concert hall ). I. 19. 
22. - Opposed to his success. She tries to 

explain her position as one who opposed the exhibition 1, 
right from the beginning. Her opposition was not 
prompted by her desire to see defeated. There 

were other motives which, of course, she cannot explain. 
1. 19. 27. I speak in the capacity or the au¬ 

thority of one who has been called upon to give a 
judgment. For the purpose of revealing 

to the view (ernfcqfai ) the graces of all the limbs. 

l Wearing thin stage-costumes. 
Note the shrewd romantic suggstion of the ParivrSjika, 
who by this i/ants to enable the king to observe 
at the height of her physical charms, so that at the 
very first sight he may be enamoured of her. I. 19. 
82. The Queen levels a taunt at the king, before leav¬ 


ing the place. If he would show such resourcefulness 
( ) or gtmius in political affairs, as he has be- 
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trayed in his love-intrigues, he would certainly achieve 
wonders. 

I. 20. ^t^i-misunderstanding- A 

proud lady srra:...*n*n:—Generally men of equal learn¬ 
ing are envious of one anothers fame. Colleagues are 
jealous of each other. q*.. 

?rqT*n yfrnn-Envy, jealousy, fault-finding ( qlfo- 
) I. 20 . 2 . particle implying joy or surprise. 

I. 21 Construe sftART.far 

^r...c«n * 13 $ irrfcn l • The 

sound of the drum, resembling the rumble of clouds 
has attracted the peacocks who look up with upstret- 
ched necks and reply the sound with their own notes. 
Thus reverberating,the sound gladdens the mind. sfojET... 
f%fa:-5ft*jRTHf cT-%: 3far...fa: | The peacocks 

who suspected it to be the thundering ( ^Tl3cT )of clouds. 
The peacocks are greatly delighted and begin to dance 
and cry at the appearance of the thundering watery 
clouds in the sky Cf. %q»U | 

srqpner: wfaq ii it® i. 22. 5*- 

qrfW*r qT^d \ : 11 I - 44 - 

- 5 RT*. | watery cloud. 3&jqT:- 
with upturned necks 3^cTT sTt^t Cf, qsftfSfciJTT: 

1 tRFaraqiftsft: %*bt \%?n faw: 

qjo I. 39. J^W-The drum which received 

in reply or was answered by the notes of peacocks. 

-Eeverberating, echoing, resounding. Cf. 

% l *ro 1 . 58. 3q...*q*fon-3q- 
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cP^T | Arising out of i. e. beginning with the middle 
tone, set to the middle note. The reading 
^tc*TT would mean ‘ in which the middle has gained in 
intensity etc.’ *n^?TT-*TT^5TT means the sound of the 

drum, and this particular high pitched sound, har¬ 
monising with the middle note is dear to the peacocks, 
for which reason it is called fl^fct-Delights, 

maddens. Note the alliteration of the sound if in the 
last line. I. 21. 1. tfUTTiSbETS-members of the audience. 
1.21.8. -Indecorum, immodesty. The queen did 

note how impatient and restless the king was to go to 
the theatre; and he had the audacity to hasten his wife 
also to the place where he was expecting to see the 
object of his love! I. 21. 6. has noted that the 

queen is watching the king’s excitement. Therefore he 
cautions him to be more patient. ifrt *T^-Go with 
patiencfc, ‘ put on a grave mood and walk slowly . 9 
fotaT3n3^ft-will countermand the whole show; will 
thwart the plans. Mr. Pandit takes it in a different way; 
‘ Lest the queen should find you inconsistent with 

yourself i. e. lest she should discover by your impati¬ 
ence to go to the that the innocence you have 

claimed with fegard to the origin of the dispute and 
the indifference you have shown as to the result of the 
contest of the two masters of dancing and music was 
merely assumed and that an intrigue lay at the bottom 
of the affair.” 

I. 22. The king says that howsoever he might try 
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to be calm, the sound of the drum hastens me on, as 
if it is the stand of my desire ( Lit. the rattle of the 
mind-chariot) descending on the path of fulfilment. 
-Observing patience or a calm attitude. Ibffcqir.- 
q*q?t-The path of fruition or fulfilment. 


ACT n. 

The second Aot is a continuation of the First, or as 
it is technically called, an sfoURirc, hinted by persons at 
the end of the preceding Act, and therefore we have 
the same characters here and no interludes.Cf.trq 

%!f tiwuwr '«n *r 

wVJn <rnrA jnwnpsjPBwnft i <mr- 
... Marginal note in a Ms, oited 
by Pandit. HRKta—of whioh of the two. is used 

i 

while referring to one of the two, and one of 
many. Cf. * Air: pencil i ^ *n j| 

aSjs | Wl* II. 6. II. 0. 5. gWfg-Old in knowledge, 

advanoed in learning, as opposed to meaning 

advanced in age. JtWH-Preferenpe, precedence. 11.0. 7. 
qriWW...Occupy your place of duty (fcthu) vacated 
by you, fill in your post left vacant. 

II. 0. 9. wflfarari —The composition of sriftfT, 

the daughter of and the wife of king irorft who 

loved her deeply. Cf. «Rlibfta HffltT *l^|ircTT I SRft 
14 
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gjprengffc it *n® IV. 6. twresn-wi* *r«n 

^rarawrpn-Havmg or to be sung in medium time, mr 
means ‘Time in music’; cTraRTTTW^cft Hi W $ftr: | 

It is of three kinds, }pT, *T^T and Gf. wreidl war- 

aqi f e r ? \ ITT® II. 8. The medium time is selected for love- 
songs. Cf. ere I <rer sffoR arofft- 

I ^5«RI Having four parts, «R*rft 
TOft *Rn: *n I sreffi-Performance or repre¬ 

sentation with reference to the fourth theme ( «R?J ) o T 
stanza. sprint sraJrir i “ We must sup¬ 

pose that the poem (of ^nSfgr) consisted of four stanzas, 

each embodying a separate themo (^g)”-Pandit.trq?iHT:- 
With a concentrated mind, attentively. 

II. 1. The king tells how very eager he feels to 
have a sight of The curtain, still hanging, sepa¬ 

rates her who is inside the green room (). His 
eager 6yes have, however, stepped forth, as it 
were, in their impatience to brush aside this curtain. 

-The curtain, the screen. wprf&cnST-Is busy, has 
set out. II. 1. 3. sresreg-The honey of the eyes. The 
delicious sight of is as sweet as honey. Of. 

ism® 1.38, *n%fieii ariSret ^er^-withthe 
wasp hovering near ( the honey ). The wasp or the bee 
is none other than Queen tfiftaft, who is guarding waffol, 
as the bee would, the honey in the bee-hive, spratl: 
watchful, vigilant. 

II. l. 6. w^r..wfipi«nrMt $itf 
?ren:fn-Whose grace of the limbs was being minutely 
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observed by the teaoher. He was anxious for the succ¬ 
ess of his pupil and therefore he wants to see every¬ 
thing: dawless. The word means ‘The elegance of 
the body. The proportionate and graceful development 
of the various parts of the body. * Cf. sfUT anfWT 

eravfflftta; I anrret \ 

W|: sfa II Com. II. 1. 7. 

Her loveliness, I am sure, does not fall short of the 
picture. The king had seen her portrait. fag* 
reminds him of it and says that the king will surely 
not feel disappointed while observing her in person now. 
Very often pictures inprove the appearance which in 
reality is not so good. Such is not the case, however, 

with 

II. 2. In his praise of the beauty of *7®fan, the 
king, however, goes to the other extreme. It is the 
painting that falls short of her real charms. He started 
with doubts first, regarding her form, which he thought 
would fail to come up to the mark of the picture, being 
possibly overdrawn. But now he feels doubtful about 
the painter’s skill, who, possibly, was distracted and 
hence could not secure enough concentration to do full 
justice to her. T% 5 r..«gW[-So long as was to me 

what I had observed of her only in tlie picture, I had 
a misgiving in my heart that her pictured loveliness 
would fail to have a real existence, i. e. would not be 
in consonance ( fatal* ) with what she actually is. 
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fotfhn. Now I must -change my opinion ; and I feel 
that the painter who has drawn her was greatly dis¬ 
tracted in his concentration ( ). For a simi¬ 
lar idea Of. JRTCJ STf * flftr STO fatfT I oqrrft 9911 

ftfl rc frw i q u tn* vi. 14. 

Leave off all nervousness (9TOW). ffWUT- composed, in 
(your) natural element. ( mi ). II. 2. 2. 
flawlessness or perfection in every part or limb ( ). 

Pandit reads 3PPTCRTI which means “ Faultiest- 

ness in all conditions.” This reading cannot be accept¬ 
ed, as the king refers here to the perfect beauty of the 
various parts of her body, and not to the different 
conditions. The next verse makes it clear. 

II. 3. trefe ( sptf )-3fNf tot 3^- Having long* 
eyes. Possessed 

of the loveliness ( ^rPcT) of the autumnal moon, which 
regains her lustre, being freed from obscuring olouda. 
starts aA Arms sloping at the shoulders, bent oi 
curved at the shoulders. TO- Compact bosom. 

ftfWltWW* ( TO TOal ^ *a*l Jrftgsr-Having thick 

), swelling ( TO<T ) breasts, The two 

sides as if polished | lit. * as if they were planed off ’ 
like boards th&t are thinned off by the plane and ren¬ 
dered smooth. in*fc <nfoftrcr:—The waist was so thin, 
and small that it was measurable (ftft), or could be en¬ 
compassed, by the palm*of the hand. Cf. ffa- 

Ijiqfesf W I vfe* I. 80. Wtefw-m 

qfai wrt urrc *m i. 39. pfafo ()- 
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Qwnjjut i- *Kwif3«fl-«Rwi wjftren A (y 

with carved toes. •*?!...WJJ- Her body is so framed that 
it would suit any form of dancing which the dancing 
teacher may fancy that she should perform. W^r-Will, 
fancy. ft^-**lft~conforming, suited. Of. i%et Hph 
ISW felRWW I I. 16. For the description of the beauty 
of qraftan’s form, Of. eppf owyt i Wi l frid otawr 
wroi v*9 INftwn* m <m^i 

fowl d# T »rcffl q ft 3 arwNr in* | 

^r*f wi»i ctftr i III. 19. 

OTlfif—A preliminary humming of notes of the requir¬ 
ed melody. The other reading 3TOR, explained by the 
commentator as ^profit, means the same thing. 


II. 4. A maiden’s love for her lover whom she 
has not yet won is the predominant sentiment of the 
song. She gives expression to her feelings of despair, 
hope, anxiety and helplessness, in suooession. In the 
first line, for instance, there is the mood or feeling of 
despair () on account of the faot that she realises 
her lover to be beyond her reach. All at once the 
comer of her left eye ( ) has begun to throb. 

Well, the twitching of the left eye in the case of woman 
is a very good indication of a prospective meeting of 
ihc lover. In the second line, therefore, there is the 
feeling of joy mingled with surprise* (). “ But 
then meeting after such a long time, how should he be 
approached and wooed ? ’* The difficulty of the situa* 
tion creates a feeling of anxiety, whioh is expressed in 
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the third line. The anxiety deepens, as no way out of 
the difficulty is to be found. A feeling of helplessneaa 
( ) comes over, and the last line gives expression to> 

this sentiment. Thus we find, though the dominating 
sentiment of the song is love, it gives expression to 
these various subordinate feelings. Cf. vr 

torn V* HWMTwynHj*- 

wnflfter: swr fl fc n l 

II. 4. 1. Gl -Brings out the emotion 

through acting. As the two stage directions, one via. 

$cST preceding the love-song and 

another viz. TOlWflAwft show, HiBftyrt sings the song' 
first and then begins dancing and acting, so as to re¬ 
veal the emotion of the song. The form of dancing is 
or in which, while acting the part of another,, 
the dancer gives expression thereby to her own senti¬ 
ments. qftjfn9t^n,the sister of VI wAffl's minister,knew that 
m&ftm was promised in marriage to king arfafav, and 
also knew further that she i. e. stltfftal loves the king. 
She has, therefore, selected this particular song of snSfgT, 
that it may serve as an appropriate medium to express 
her own feeliiyjs for the king. The sentiment of the song 
is, as the Com. Bays, I i. e. love 

in separation of a maiden who has not yet secured her 
lover. Cf. are I ersnfMfaawn 

i ...wx-4csribi zvmkt whrW sroAr n II. 4* 
B. grftfW-Making it a medium, (Rfa) SIWIT Wf^HJ-She 
has as it wer surrendered herself to you. II. 4. 3. 
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tn^fc^-Suoh is the present condition of onr hearts j 
that is how in our hearts we 'feel for each other. 

II. 6. Construe 9 

wifn.arft5RR*T sm- 

»lffcre^T! Jf.3Tj | —This person. 

JfWftol refers to herself in the third person Cf. 

Iff! wrffasl IV. —To 

be taken as an adverbial compound with BfffMflsw— 
Acting this expression of the song with proper ges¬ 
tures, pointing to ( fSfa ) her own body-p^flftft: 5TCTTO- 
I 5R*T...^-Finding no other way by which to 
express her love for me, as the Queen was 

present in person. The presence of urftvft deprived her 
of all direct ways of expressing her feelings for me, 
and, therefore, she had recourse to this indirect and 
suggestive method of revealing her love. gjJ*TKHl$NT- 

snafcn ^ sarra: ct*tt (ani 

^ )-An adverbial compound. She addressed me, 
as it were, under cover of this gentle plaint or request. 
The song incorporates a soft request of a maiden to 
her lover to succour her, helpless as she finds herself 
to be. This lover of the poem is a different person 
than the king. The king says that also finds 

herself in the same predicament and it appeared that 
she was pouring her own heart, and that her touching 
appeal was addressed to me and not to the lover of the 
poem. The word is taken by some in the sense 

of 4 a youth, * meaning thereby “ under the pretext 
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of addressing the youthful lover of the poem/’ II. 6 . 6 * 
is trying to detain as she was going 

away after finishing her part. JBiftq;-The proper se¬ 
quence of things to be done. II. 6 . 6 . gvftofty&i- 
flawless as regard the performance. II. 5. 7, GanadSsa 
has asked her to stay back, as she was going away 4 She 
turns round instantaneously and there stands in a very 
charming posture, which elicits this remark of appre¬ 
ciation from the king. €raf...Jplflt-Beauty, under all 
conditions, develops fresh charms. In every posture, 
the beauty and loveliness of the form is always seen at 
an advantage. Of. aftt Wf Ifcffk H$iq w |4^| 

*n« VI. ftftq ft nywt n w* I. 

II. 6 . The king describes her standing pose in all 
the details of the charm. The attractive features that 
he notes are—(i) The erect upper portion of the body, 
(ii) The position of the left hand on the hip, while the 
right is hanging down loosely, and (iii) the eyes cast 
down in bashfulness at the toe of her foot that is 
pressing the flowers on the pavement. (fflf) 

gait atfna* faffor * 552 f: TO «: I The hand 

the braoelet^of whioh are motionless or resting on the 

wrist. _,fttffo(-Making the other i. e. the right 

hand, whioh resembles ( in tenderness ) a branch of a 
3 TO? creeper, hang down loosely ( The body 

of a beautiful woman is often likened to a creeper, the 
hands resembling the delicate branohes and tender 
sprouts the lips. Of. etc. II. 87. also OTCt 
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ftwww <rt« I. 21. wwy«ra»i-«ref 

MM *WI Wlfit WQt g^. Hanging down loosely. Some 
take it to mean 41 from which the pearls have gone.” ! 
WT...<rfSMhe pavement inlaid with jewels, the flowers 
on whioh were being pressed ( sngf^T ) by the toe of 
the foot. The right part of the body was relaxed, and 
she was standing with her eyes oast down, in the 
natural bashfulness of a girl who would not stare at 
the audience, all the time trying to play with the 
flowers scattered on the pavement, with the toe of 
her right foot. «rrf?l?n$r T§TcT-the standing posture in 
which the eyes were cast down. The fourth line 
should be construed thus :—a^n: 

OTiqi srf&rcf f^RFT-the standing posture. A 

Past Passive Participle is used as a noun, according to 
Panini’s Sutra, 3RT: \ 3R3*l3Rn$S[-in which 

the upper part of the body (sn^Rn^-Lit. the long half) 
is straight or erect. A full view of the body could be 
had only when she was standing erect, whioh she could 
not do during the movements of dancing, sifiterct VRP? 
Is more charming or attractive. II. 6. 1. A sort of 

a tussle is going on between the Queen and the 
He wants to detain her on the stage as long as possible, 
while the Queen would like her to go at once, Henoe 
she remarks to that she is surprised to find that 

the words of a fool like Gautama are taken so serious¬ 
ly by him. II. 6. 3. fr l gc^H^ -owing to the confi¬ 
dence whioh the king has in him. The king's confi- 
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denoe ie certainly not misplaced. ^ppfflfetr-A subtle 
insight, acute perception. 

II. 7. ^-Leaves off the dullness of in¬ 
tellect, becomes sharp of intelligence. wise 

man. The simile is that of a mud-removing ( ) 

fruit of the tree, which frees the turbid ( anfa® ) 
water of its mud by contact with its powder or paste 
( ) and secures transparency for it. We should 

understand to mean ‘ power or paste of the 3ROT 
fruit..’ Similarly, argues even a fool like 

may have gained in wisdom by his association with the 
wise king. —What is intended to be 

spoken. II. 7. 1. -The witness, a judge, used 

with reference to <ri^*rn*toT. He means that the judge 
should give her opinion first, and then he will point 
out the flaw noted by him. II. 7, B. just as 

you have observed. An outspoken plain criticism, 
whether with reference to the flaw or the merit is soli¬ 
cited. II. 7.6. 3PTI^R*T-In accordance with the rules 
of the art. The reading means the same thing. 

II. 8. The qftsn^RTT explains how the exhibition 
of tuafcir fully ^conforms to the standards of danoing. 
3?^&...3 5 35b-by the various parts of her body which 
had words concealed in them, i. e. which are eloquently 
expressive. The ideas of the song were very 
wttll brought out in acting by means of the silent 
movements of the various parts of the body, whioh 
thus suppressed the actual words of the song within, Cf. 
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•poftftonft wnft InUdt: wnWh I 

«m «mNNBwimt wr i 

«Wfflg*Tfl?-Conformed to the time of the song. In per- 
feot time were the movement;* of the feet. 5FJRT3 
She could be perfectly one with the sentiments of the 
song, like despair, joy, surprise, etc. She could be per¬ 
fectly absorbed in these sentiments. The 

acting was soft and delicate {*2$), in which the branch¬ 
like hand ( fTTOT ) was used as the instrument of expres¬ 
sion. *TT^Ttft:-*TPsn SPCT: TO ^-Proceeding from 
the branch-like hand ( ^rrarr ). The graceful movements 
of the hand resemble the movements of a branch of a 
creeper. Some interpret STT^T to mean ‘ a measure of 
the hands in the dance.’ Cf. SIMT =TW ^T$*cTHT TO5RTO I 
g w tot n 

In the successive exhibition of the different shades in 
acting. en^TTO <TFT 3rg$i%: i TOt... 

ftf*rra[~One emotion seemed to drive away another from 
the field ( f^fSTTcf.). What she means is this: Various 
emotions pertaining to the one sentiment of love had to 
be acted by her ; at one time, there was despair, and just 
the next moment there was joy mixed with surprise. 
That gave place to anxiety, which was followed by des¬ 
pondency or a feeling of helplessness. While acting 
in a variety of ways to suit these emotions, she could 
successfully create the proper atmosphere of these varied 
emotions, which followed one another in quick succes¬ 
sion, like the scenes in a movie. Cf. to: afl^farTO: 
flfotffc anwrm i sfetrat wifor i *n< 
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hNiIW swwftfa l fgfil-Drives away, dispels. Cl 
*Ft gg% qwigfift g*n wr$ i 1.10. g ipr-Yet 

the main sentiment of love remained the same through¬ 
out, The various emotions exhibited were but the 
resultants of love, and -therefore this basic sentiment 
also was fully revealed in acting. 

II. 8. 2, Wttfr feltelftgnflJ-Losing the same high 
regard for my side ; feeling diffident regarding the suc¬ 
cess of my side. II. 8. 8. ejg ^fctalftg-To-day, after 
this success in the performance which has elicited suoh 
conpliments from the judge, I feel I deserve the posi¬ 
tion of a professor in the art of dancing. 

II. 9. g ^gJglgfr-A denominative from the adj. 
^glg-Which does not turn black, which maintains 
its flawless quality. Gold is tested in fire and 
it turns black, if it is impure. Similarly the 
instruction of the teacher must stand the scrutiny of the 
judge, and is declared good only when found flawless 
by him Cf. 3 gW^gtefeg: i ^sqfgfr 

n if® I. io, snqRdtaiftpt g gif 

gio i. 2. II. 9. 2. ten gtfo ggrg.—I 
congratulate you upon ; lit, you propser with the good 
luok of etc,. Cf. ten wfr ffTflWjfog g gjft gglg.1 

VI* VII. 'tftarcrcndg-having pleased the judges or hav¬ 
ing satisfied them. II. 9. 3. fj$fcj;-The cause of good 
fortune i. e. suooess. II. 9. 6. the time 

of the first exhibition of the instruction. He means 
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that the beginning of every function of some consequ¬ 
ence must be attended with the worship of a Brahmin, 
and the same should have been done here. II. 9. 8. 
«T$T spftanaRTC: SW:-“Oh ! what a relevant question! what 
a vital point in acting is being referred to ! ” She 
means that his question is quite irrelevant and beside 
the point, having nothing to do with the present matter 
in hand viz. the exhibition given. II.9.9. qfiWwsin-One 
who thinks oneself to be a wise person, a conceited 
woman. 3TJWR *TT I 9flfr...%5Nrah-With your 
abundant hair shining white like the clear (SRHff ) rays 
of the moon. »TT5T after a word signifying ‘hair’ means 
‘ abundance, mass, quantity/ Frighten. II. 9.14. 

iR|ft(R^-a gentle smile, mentions six verities of 
gwr, viz. fern, fftfcr, strfftRT, croti&r and erfilffar, 

and among these, the first two are to be noted with 
reference to the ianew characters. The in which 

the teeth are slightly visible, would accordingly corres¬ 
pond to the variety. Cf. feraftf Rc i R l HiF T Ww- 

ft* g fMfcr it 

« 3t It 

^1 %mi II W* IY. 76-77. II. 9.15. ^n...fttRs- 

My eye has perceived its object possessed of the essence 
of glory or loveliness ( aramw ). is a Past Passive 
Participle from ^q+sn-KT, meaning 1 Has taken out, is 
possessed of. ’ The object of the eye is <R. Here is an 
object, the lovely smiling face of moftCT, however, 
which has the greatest oharm about it. Cf. cWHWffi - 
I SPTT ST I W II. 
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II. 10 The king compares the smiling £aoe of 
Risrftet, with its teeth half visible, to^ an opening lotus 
whose filaments are partially seen. WHIR-A Present 
Part, of I. A. ith the charm 

of teeth( ) slightly revealed. Cf. QTI ^g^gfg R- 
l RT® VII. 17. R^rerat-Blooming, opening. 

( otr J-rrot tot ^ \ 

with its filaments not completely visible. The fila¬ 
ments correspond to her small teeth in the simile. 

II. 10. 1. *Rp3nRR-A great Brahmin, said ironi- 
oally. Cf. * RSWRJR, I m* V. sta 

OT*T- A musical or dramatic performance in regular 
stage-costume, done in public. This however being 
a private affair, it was not necessary to observe 
the preliminary worship of some deity' and Brahmins. 
II. 10. 3. iRT_fJfe^-Like the foolish rtot bird, I ex¬ 
pected a drink of water from the sky resounding with 
the rumble of rainless clouds. I thought, such a fun¬ 
ction commencing, I would be given an offering of 
sweet things ; it proved to be, however, a vain hope of 
a silly RIOT bird who foolishly expects to get a few 
drops of water to drink from dry clouds. Cf. 

OT ♦ RT® II. The RIOT bird imagined to be 

living on rain-drops, is often alluded to by the Poets. Cf. 

Rieritsfo u cj® V. 17.^ 

^ riot otriww i fittr srtf i erwlta ri% 

sfo u Vfa* rn i 

r ott ott *n 5 $ *r: iir$® I. n. io. 9. 
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-Depending for their decision on the 
satisfaction of the learned. says that he is inoap- 

able of pronouncing any judgment regarding the merits 
-of this teacher or the other one. He depends in this 
matter on what the learned persons like the q ft ai fofri say, 
and would then form his own opinion accordingly; Of. 
^r: | I. 1. «KT«-A braoelet. STftRsrffcfr-You 

said it was good, you commended her. II. 10. 3. 
<piWtH-aiH^-When you do not know the merits of the 
•other teacher i. e. ; Without knowing how 

the pupil of has acquitted herself. The 

expression may also mean * The excellence 

of skill or merit, Of. <TT5tf%3jqwj3Si J^RTt z^rfct | 

I. 6. Then the sentence would mean ‘ When you 
are unable to appreciate the excellence of skill in act¬ 
ing, why should you offer this reward, which is best 
given by really worthy men. 5 The Queen does not 
like the idea of the king’s bracelet going into the 
hands of 3TTi${^£i as a gift, which, though outwardly a 
reward, is clearly intended to be the lover’s token of his 
love for the girl. 11.10.14. ffc^T-A nice retort 

to the queen. * Why, where is the harm, says he • after 
■all, he is not to lose anything. He takes the credit for 
having given as a reward what belongs toothers Cf.the 
Marathi saying ’ II10.16,^g... 

iSfan-She suggests to to send aw.ay his pupil now 

that she has finished exhibiting her parts, rail¬ 

lery with the obvious intention of detaining gTSs/faiT was 
becoming intolerable to her and hence this hint of hers 
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to 

to UTO*J. II. 10. 19. t??n...%ft55-I have exhausted my 
power of ingenuity now 9 only thus far can my ingen* 
nity help you ; I can think of no other way to detain 
her any longer. II. 10. 20. 'rfcsi^T-Db not set 

any limit to your genius. If you mean, you oan still 
help me to achieve my object. Note the flattering tone 
of the king. 

II. 11. The king explains how sad he feels, when 
3?l«fa+T has disappeared from view. Rkwyi^-disappear- 
ance, vanishing from sight. *TTO...feel as if the 
sun of the good luck of nty eyes has set. < 5 ...ftta-The 
heart’s great festivity of joy has come to a close 
(aURTFf). £!*...*ffo-The door of pleasure ( ) has been 

closed as it were. also means * Fortitude, courage/ 
4 The portals of fortitude have closed as it were.’ 11.11. 
2 . ollgt:-troubled with illness or disease. ftfTO means 
that the king is like a poor patient who" has no money 
to pay to the physician, and yet expects him to bring 
the medicine for him. The king would not take any 
trouble himself, afraid of the risks. He wants ftfTO 
to arrange everything for him with a view to seottre 
II. 11. 6 . fsfaplh-when has 

been seen, the purpose of the exhibition is finished, 
*pftpi|*[-outwaifl. politeness without any sincerity. Of. 

TOfll TO | VI. 6. II. 12.9. 

iuilfttH-A bard, a minstrel. It is his profession to 
praise the king, and also to announce the hour of the 
day, in apt verses. TOTO-Developed, grown. HTTOlH- 
TOTO-the mid-day. 
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II. 12. He describes how the mid-day heat of the 
son affeots the various birds. the shade of 

lotus-leaves, gjfetfppnt ^Stt-the swans have half-closed 
their eyes; lit. with their eyes in the form of a bud(*jjw). 
«hU|-a great palace, a big mansion. (ffalft) 

tfrll qrc rem 1 The pigeons have 

come to hate flocking together ( ) on the terrace- 

fops ( gssft ). The pigeons flocking on the roofs or 
terraces of the houses is a common sight. Cf. 

VBBWt qHMKHdWiq I sfofT <1ft fopg- 

ftfWKl it I. 88. Accumulating, flocking.' 

It also means * Acquaintance, contact or association;’ 
in that -case it would mean ‘ Hating their contact with 
the roofs.’ f^lgs ftreft-the peacock desires 

licking ( fang: ) the splashing water-drops. 
flies to, dashes to. revolving water¬ 

wheel, known in Marathi by the word KgiCTigif. 3$;- 
by the rays. *rcwft:-a god having seven horses, i. e. 
the sun. ^fa^-blazes, shines brilliantly, 

Just as you (i. e. the king ) shine with the kingly vir¬ 
tues. II. 12. 4. the oroper time of 

taking food is transgressed or allowed to go. ftfcccrc:- 
A physician. gISftT...wfif-What have you to say to 
this ? Would you like the king to miss his lunch-time, 
which would be so bad for his health?’ ftfTO thus 
suggests to him not to insist on his • show being exhi¬ 
bited just then. II. 12.6. infe...* -There is no scope 
left for me to make any other proposal. I have got to 
15 
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bow down to what f^rf» says.’ II. 12. 11. 

The act of bathing, the usual or customary bath. 
II. 12. 17. sr %^5J...ft^T-As in her personal charm, so 
in her skill (%q*t) in dancing, she has no second. flfQttfta- 
Matohless, peerless, unrivalled. 

II. 13. The king means to say that giaftvr is al¬ 
ready so beautiful that by her personal charms alone she 
oan strike the heart of one with feelings of love. Now 
the additional accomplishment of this graceful art has 
lent her greater power,and she is a deadlier shaft in the 
hands of Oupid who has steeped it in poison as it were 
to make it more dreadful. Artlessly beauti¬ 

ful, naturally charming without any artifical make-up. 
fit ^Nw-Uniting her with i.e. endowing her 

with the knowledge of the fine arts* <vfc#ffl:-M*de 
ready, devised, prepared. gnwv Uiw:-The shaft of Cupid. 
A beautiful woman is looked upon, by Sanskrit poets, 
as a shaft or weapon of the god of love. The verse is a 
good example of the MhutflK. 

II. 13. 1. %-You have to pay seri¬ 

ous thought to my condition. Love has made him its 
victim and therefore his malady has to be carefully at¬ 
tended to by bim. II. 13. 3. cauldron or 

a frying pan in the market place (ftqft). II. 13. 5. fg- 
. .rogtff'Make haste in the cause of your friend, in 
the same way as you would be doing to pacify your 
hunger. II* 13.9. gjjlfiipiisftu-l have pledged my word; 
1 have undertaken the venture. ‘The phrase has origin 
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in a formula, used in oocneol ion ivith the VTH oeremony. 
A Brahmin is duly invited to attend the oeremony, and 
he uses this expression, when he aooepts the invitation 

w s rer » «n% 5 wfnn 

ii $ Mijlcj vwftfilr i HHW-fl- 

^frcTWT sn% ft*tt li Cited by Pandit from 16.— 

j 

1 Tho person who addresses in the words of the formula 
(the;sn4J$^ ) is said to give the $r&r and tho Brahmin to 
whom it is addressed, to take the qpr, in the language of 
ignorant priests. Hence.because the word OT is so often 
used in the formula, so it has come, in the common 
parlance of BrahmaDas, who subsist mostly upon occa¬ 
sional dinners at Sraddhas, and to which class our 
belonged, to signify 4 an engagement at a Sraddha, 
which, when once begun, must be carried out, on pain 
of incurring sin.’ It may be observed that VidQsaka’s 
way of expressing his obligation to accomplish what 
he has undertaken is perfectly in keeping with his cha¬ 
racter. STO is still used in Marathi in the sense of 
‘ pledging one’s self for the performance of a thing ’— 
Pandit. to * I Like 

moonlight obstructed or veiled by the clouds. 

Hovering over the slaughter-house ( $*TT ). srrfaflharo—- 
Greedy of the flesh ( anfora). Like the vulture, you too 
eagerly want to snatch the object of your love but, are 
afraid of snftsfi. swig*:-Patient, calm, jmexcited. 
...ifafc-He means, there are hundred and one difficulties 
in the way of success for which you have to wait pati¬ 
ently. I would very much like yon to exercise pati. 
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ence while you eagerly solioit snoeess in this venture 
Note the wise counsel of ft^liS to the king. 

II. 14. Construe :HinL.t4TO % JWsNsn «l 

t )K!-Of me who have lost all heart 

in the activities of the ladies of my harem. Thinking 
of fflBffcr alone, I have ceased to feel any interest in 
the harem. TOWta*n—Possessed of lovely ( TO) eyes. 

She has become the sole centre of my 
affection. is a ft* form ( ft*:|). thtosI 

One abode, the sole resort. 


ACT m. 

III. 0. 1. *ft*lft*iT-A female attendant. III. 0. 6. 
^to£($-The fruit of oitron, known as in Marathi. 

—The female keeper of the 5W*** garden* 
Her name is lit* meaning ‘ a female bee,’ while 

that of qftsnfttSiT’s attendant is tR’-gTcftn meaning literally 
• a cuckoo.’ The same names have been given to the two- 
female attendents in the snjcR*, where at the beginning 
of the Sixth Act they are carrying on a lively dialogue in 
the garden of : -The golden aretrotree, so 

called because of its bright yellow blossoms. III. 0.11. 
sift...-The particle sift, thus used at the beginning 
of a sentence introduces a question. Are you having a 
happy time while doing your work in the garden * ? 
III. 0. 16. snwru'dtiTl- 4 Without empty hands-’ 
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means that she must have some present to offer when 
she would visit the queen. She oaimot do so empty- 
handed. We have a meeting between the queen and 
tfftnrftneT in Act IV, but it may not be the same referred 
to here. Shall we suppose that (jRaiRnu made it a point 
to see the queen as frequently as she could, with a view 
to see how the wind was blowing and &1bo to remove 
the suspicions, if any would be entertained by the queen 
as regards her hand in the quarrel between the two 
teachers ? jjsjf$gi|-To wait upon, to serve, III. 0.21. 
srMtewwiWff-Mutually quarrelling, disputing with 
each other. #3TRT: 3!CT t. One who has a dispute. 
Compare a similar expression, in Act I. 

Of. also 3 ftqfaU ^siTcT: I ActI. III. 0.24. 

«rprfo£t-Possossed of theoretical knowledge ( sn*R ). f%j 

_But then UURpfl has the palm or is adjudged 

to be the superior of the two, because of the excellent 
merits of his pupil. the pupil of 

showed superior skill to that of the pupil of (TOff, and 
hence is ranked higher( 3 Vri?ft).This means that the. 
king kept up his promise of witnessing the performance 
of S^’s pupil next day, and only afterwards was the 
decision given in favour of III. 0. 26. qflsfrt— 

^ srra-Lit. belonging to a family, or arising from a 
group of people ; a scandal, gossip. Of. qftefapfl&r 5 2 ftT- 
fircsrr * fa %^§cn f * 5 ® XIV. 84. ** How 
is that ( scandal) to be heard ; What is that ? * III. 
O. 30. : - greatly enamoured, strongly or 

deeply attached. Cf. faqqft fa: | *ru 
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I. 2. f%rl —Having regard for the feelings of the 
queen j out of consideration for her feelings. a?R*R: 
Sg?# sr qpforft-He does not exhibit the strength of his 
power or authority (jigtf). She means that the king, 
being so deeply attached to fnftlfcr, could easily have 
got hold of her through his kingly authority. He does 
nothing of the kind, however,because he would not like 
to wound the queen’s feelings, who would certainly 
take suoh things to heart. eijqjcT.... -Fading 

or pale like jasmine wreath, worn and cast away 

( 5 ps). «fjgagU 5 !- 3 n$ sggEIT WFQ^T-Enjoyed first and 
then thrown away. She means th&u glottal also seems 
to have been affected by a reciprocal feeling of love, ae 
a result of which she has lost the fresh lustre of her 
face latterly. 

Ill, 0 . 34. rn tfct 8 Hanging on 
the branch. taaRtf-Sofccr, more tender than this citron 
fruit. ggppftar has been of much service to qfeffitaTj 
in securing for her the required piesont. This service will 
not go unrewarded. The present of a hard fruit will yield 
to her a softer reward in the neat future. What does 

she refer to ? Some happy pros]*sci of the king’s or the 
queen’s favour^ Or was she to be lucky like * 7 i&fta? 
in winning the king’s love ? The expression 'you 
too ’ favours the latter suggestion. Ill, 0. 42. &JCW... 

-Begarding the longing ) of this gold 
tree which is delaying to put forth its 

blossoms. Sanskrit posts curiously imagine in their 
romantic fancy that the trees have various cravings or 
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longings like those of a pregnant woman, and only 
when they are satisfied, they would burst into blossom. 
We have a beautiful verse which mentions the different 
cravings of the various trees. wfld. 

l wrattiiwta 

*Pfrft irf*wpng q g g f F MiMgwh i ifknuWif- 

sfin^r | According to these conven¬ 

tions, the trail* tree, when it withholds its flowers, is 
believed to desire that a young and beautiful woman 
should be deoorated with ornaments, dressed beautifully 
and should then kick it with her foot which should it¬ 
self be nicely decorated. This ceremony is called the 
$tTO*r or gratifying the desire of the Asoka. 

5&TO:-This is an explanatory scene serving the 
same purpose as the only with this difference 

that the characters taking part in this scene are exclu¬ 
sively of the inferior class speaking the Prakrits. It 
must come between two Acts; and thus unlike the 
W*, its existence in the first Act is not possible. Of. ug- 

The Pravesa&a tells us, among other things, that 
the king is now deeply in love with HT&ftar who too re¬ 
sponds to his feelings in a similar way, and that he will 
not use his authority to gain his ends, out of respect 
for the queen’s feelings, which thus makes him depend 
soley on the efforts of ftgy* and his friends. The cra¬ 
ving of the Asoka tree, on par with that of the king is 
also significantly referred to, as it gives an opportunity 
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to to satisfiy both. This information is neces¬ 

sary for the audienoe to follow the action of the main 
scene which commences now. 

III. 0. 47. OTWRT V* *W STS I 
In the condition of a love-lorn person ; in a love-sick 
state. III. 1. Constant thinking of the object of jhis 
love; viz. srroffcl and the acute pangs caused thereby 
constitute the theme of this beautiful verse. He cannot 
understand, says he, why his heart, which has its high* 
est bliss i. e. tn&ftar enshrined within, should suffer so 
much torment! One suffers for want of the object which 
one cherishes. The body gets thin, not having obtained 
the pleasure of her embraces. The eyes may be in tears, 
because deprived of her sight. But the heart, which 
has stored within itself the precious treasure of love viz. 
iR&ffcl, from whom it is never separated—that this 
heart should suffer great agony is something whioh is 
very very strange ! srw-Thin, emaciated Of. SffWTT etc. 
n. sro-si&s sfei—full of tears. 

*WT: SIT-Having eyes like those of an antelope 
( OT)j gazelle-eyed, siwft ftfM-when the highest bliss 
is so olosely connected or associated ( with the heart). 
srew-closely adhering to, olosely connected, su¬ 
preme bliss, highest felicity. Cf. i# I tBT* 

III. It is also a philosophical term meaning * absolute 
extinction or annihilation of individual or worldy exist¬ 
ence * and refers to the final state of liberation or the 
ifar according to the Buddhist philosophy. The fourth 
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line gives us the notion of apparent contradiction or 
ftqfa has also the sense of 4 the means of extinguis¬ 
hing fire etc.’ ( When the heart is equipped with the 
means of extinguishing the fire within, why should it 
bear this torment of scorching agony?*. III. 1. 4. 
qft^ftd-Lamentation, bewailing. snfan-was made to listen, 
informed. ^T*frTT tffezu-Your massage. Apparently the 
king has tried through fcRTC to take the 

queen’s maid, into confidence, and he wants her to speak 
the message of his love to irrcrffol. III. 1. 10. eigqfcRnfer 
.. .ftqftq-I feel favoured by this mission entrusted to me. 
The mission is that of a messenger of love or a go- 
between. cTOI^Ffr-The poor pitiable girl, having the 
sense of the Marathi expression i or *Ttrw €1^.* 

wmqiSRj I $* 51 ® «iprci%<T f* fti%:-Like a valuable 
treasure guarded by a cobra sitting on it. *r 
will not be easily secured, cannot be easily obtained. 
qzfotJTlftr-I shall try to unite or bring about a union. Cf. 
q r flfeft g qs I faj® IX. 87. ^nq- 

U II. 16. It has also the sense of ‘ accompli¬ 
shing an object or effecting a purpose. ’ Of. dSW 
TOrfSt ^ *1* qr *rai?r i I. 14. III. 1.13. OTsqtifa:- 
Born of fancy or thought; whose source is thought. 
It is an epithet of the god of Love; Cf. epithets 
qpJhCT, qraftrar, etc. affoft^-Having made 

one attached towards objects that are fraught with diffi¬ 
culties (sritfrag). ’SRtSq^-This person i. e. I. The king 
refers to himself in the third person. «T 

Is unable to brook any delay; cannot bear any delay 
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(). Of. awaH i qn- III. The 

king means that it was the god of love who impelled 
him to love an inaccessible object like *n«sffor, and now 
tortures him so much that he cannot brook any delay 
in tfie attainment of his object. 

III. 2. The king wonders at the disparity that 
exists between the tender weapon like the flower and the 
acute heart-rending agony which it produces. g$£|U<nfoA 
JOTtsnfa *n-A heart-wrenching agony. 
urg^ngr-A weapon like the flower which is seemingly 
harmless, which rouses no suspicion as being harmful 
or dangerous. The god of love has five arrows with 
which to strike the lovers, and they are:—W 
^ TOrffNn 1=er q w fqr w srfgt: ti 
seN^i: | n. The 

two particles and bring out a great incongruity or 
disparity between two objects. The king says, for in¬ 
stance, * Look at these two objects, Cupid’s weapons 
viz* flowers, and the agonising torture they effect. 
What a great incongruity or inconsistency exists between 
the two ! There should be some proportion between a 
cause and its effect. Here there is none. The effect 
is absolutely disproportionate to the cause. 1 Cf. 

fg*n*pr, w ftwfanwri srfjtagfr flt 

i f«r: i n 

*«Hl{lW)ft It and further fytiyra I WT« 

111* 2. qj A delicate thing is often most pier- 
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ring. 33ro~Cupid, the god of love-®R* Stt l 
?qft-In you is illustrated the saying that a tender thing 
is often the sharpest. III. 2.3. 3q$fq:- 

Deviaing of the remedy or means. Compose 

yourself; ’be at ease. III. 2.5. ^RWT- 

with a mind disinclined or averse to the proper dutieE. 
W apqqffe-Where should I pass the rest of the 

day ? V«nq^-The causal of *rr ‘ to go. ’Of. *? g SJg... 

ftqtqqTft \ *!• III. W^...*rt?nft-Th6 buds 
( ita* ) of the red Asoka tree, indicative of the arrival 
or advent ( WRTflC ) of spring. Sitting on the 

swing. III. 2. 17. ftsrSftjpn:-Instincti vely shrewd or 
clever.Cf.^mi?rfgRW7?w»ng^f2 ftgcr *n; srictfhnrq: i 
qrr* V, 22. ftrai ft qftan: » IV.19*. 

&ERi gqaf 2TR whose heart, is trans¬ 
ferred to another ( woman ). 3q«51«HRm-Fondling, 
coaxing, caressing. qrtf...5f wqsfirtqftr- 4 How will she 
not detect? * The king hays that his hoart is already 
given over tc tfwfita, and it will be therefore very 
difficult for him to conceal hi a love when in the company 
of In spite of all his fondling and caresses 5^PKf), 

with her instinctive rhrewdness of a woman, will easily 
eee through and discover his love for another w oman. Cf. 
sRftai^'birp’rt sn^fcn ayft* 3ftn»n { ft* *111. 

i qti* VI. 

III. 3. The king says that all these considerations 
to refuse fyer proper request by giving various plausible 
excuses would be far better than allow himself to be 
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caught in a compromising situation where he will have 
to pretend ,to keep up an appearance of an ardent lover, 
even though at heart he has not the slightest attach¬ 
ment for her. : SPR:, «K*(-It is better to decline 
( ) the request ( 5J0R ) which is quite proper for 

this occasion. TO:-Many excuses to refuse 

( ) the request are seen i. e. are known to me. He 

means that any number of plausible excuses, such as 
urgent calls of state affairs, can be invented for the pur¬ 
pose of saying ‘No * to the queen 3TO*...$RT:- 

But a formal behaviour of courtesy with these clever 
women, even though full of greater ardour or tervour 
(qjffwrftfo: ) will certainly be found out to be lacking 
in the sincere feeling of love, ( *TT«I^R ) and therefore 
it will not do for the present occasion when it is far 
better to refuse her request. Of. ftwwqffltsft 

i srfarft && * affect qrfofor it 

faRo II. 22. JR^ftift-objective genitive. 3RT:<jTOftf&tT 
^li^PR-Your courtesy which is a constant or unfailing 
feature in your behaviour towards ladies of the harem. 
■^vft-All of a sudden. ^f*T-to keep it back, to 

throw away. He means that the king was never rude 
to the ladies who were always sure of his courteous, 
•chivalrous behaviour. It will not do for him, therefore, 
to shake off his courtesy all at once and disappoint 
the ladies in their legitimate demands. III. 3. 9. 
W^ -Tlie idea underlined is that of a man beckoning 
a friend of his to come near quickly, with the fingers 
of his hand. Of. Tjq iff »: I 
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HTr» I. III. 3. 11. -Noble, high-born, nobly sym¬ 

pathising. * On the meaning of this, compare also the 
following of quoted in the JgWIW*8[:-5HR STOfi 

*?rc mi i jwrftRTd 

jgqq ft II’—Pandit. 


III. 4. The king says that like a noble person 
the Spring who feels so much for him in his present 
suffering, first inquires of him in gentle soft words, as 
one would do an ailing friend, as to how far his malady 
is bearable ; and then strokes him gently by way of 
encouragement. The words of the Spring are the sweet 
notes of cuckoos who have found their voice at the ad¬ 
vent of Spring, while the fragrant southern breeze re¬ 
presents the stroking of his hand. Construe the verso 
thus :—3TWrfi5?T ^TI%55Rr tfGRTt 

tfTJSHrer S^TT $1 *TT*#T =^T.. qftwt mW; 

(^%oi:) ^ Wk i ^urgvpV: $T%^:-The warb¬ 
ling ( ^JT%cT ) of euc-koos agreeable or charming ( ) 

to the ear. Cf. | Ito 

Ill. OTJ^OT-Cum passionately. *?5ffit-The en¬ 

durable nature of love’s malady ( ^). 3fftn*WTW-The 
southern breeze coming from the Malaya mountain 
which teems with the sandal-wood forests. Such breezes 
are looked upon as one of the chaVming features of 
spring. Cf. J^TRT fttrgwiwft ft*5^or I 

1 j® hi. 2B. 
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^RWTJWTT H I. 20. The word *%®r has a double 
meaning, referring to as well, in the sense of‘The 
palm of the right hand.’ ‘^ W^y ft-Fragrant with 
mango blossoms. *pfr: *r;-The word, 

means ‘ close, intimate it also means ‘ soft, pleas¬ 
ing' : both the senses will do well here, san^r:-Applied, 
used for the purpose of stroking. wqifr-TO'rft.-By the 
Spiing. III. 4. 2. For getting happiness 

or pleasure. All the Mss. read f&Tsjfeyrfrar, which ap¬ 
parently seems to be a direct Prakrit translation of the 
Sanskrit form fttfcteWT*. We should, however, expect 
a genitive form for the Sanskrit Dative, since the 

Prakrit has lost the dative case. 

III. —With a desire to tempt you. 

[II. 6 . The Vernal Beauty ( Jmwfl ) is imagined to 
be a lovely lady who has put on the various face-de¬ 
corations supplied to her by the spring, and in that she 
surpasses the other women. A lady’s toilet consists of 
the red lac-dye which she applies fro her lips, the vari¬ 
ous paintings to be drawn on the forehead, cheeks and 
' the bosom, and the reddish-black markon the forehead 
in saffron mixed with musk ( w*gQ ). The Vernal Be¬ 
auty has all these supplied to her by the spring, and 
she appears to be looking down upon this art of adorn¬ 
ing the face, as practised usually by women. fiftfcfTOT: 
...afllf:—the red lac-dye ( fHWRrW ), applied to the 
lower lip red like the fit* fruit seems to have been sur¬ 
passed ( )* The red colour of the lips is often 
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compared to that of the ripe ftv fruit. Cf. fifa- 

I II. Slc?n...^m-Theblossoms 
exhibit a variety of colours, dark, bright (ai*Rld) and red. 
They thus throw into the back-ground ( ) the 

charm of the creeper-like painting on the face or the 
cheeks. The word or more often re¬ 

fers to these creeperlike paintings on the face or the 
cheeks. Of. 1 

jpr: ftjSTOFrrat ii $*n* III. 33. For the 

Idea of the f blossoms serving as such paintings on 
the face of vernal beauty, Compare, f*fcfc?TT 
ftwwftrwr ** qsrWiWT: i njfoti 

nj: u IX. 29. .— 

By the blossoms of the &isq» tree, with the bees ( ) 

clinging to them like collyrium ( ajiR). fctvWftHflft 
UWFRfT-The decoration of the saffron mark on the fore¬ 
head is superseded or excelled. Cf. 5Jirfti«f»rarwr%l^Sf ffit 

* i Tftn h 

fin® III. 30. Also 

ftff: i sr sfftwfet m «r xmfk* h *j® 

IX. 41. fnq|CT...?itft3f^-The vernal beauty ridicules as 
it were ( STOP ) the art of adorning ( SSnVT ) the face 
as practised ordinarily by women ( ). III. 5. 2. 

T-In a state of anxious longing, in an excited or 
agitated condition. Cf. <?§?g*>T fkwfert at I ftc®II. 
16. nft feift q j eg y ij* «nw i fm® IV. 28. 

III. 6. 14. ftw -Power, courage. She means that she 
is denied the relief that she will have, if she will com- 
anuioate the whole thing to her affectionate friends. Cf. 
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5 s* mwtft \ *tt* III. III. 6 . 15. 

The agony which is severe because it 
has no remedy ( snftal! ); for it is next to impossible 
that I shall ever secure the king’s love.’ 

is so much engrossed in her thoughts of love, 
that she has forgotten where she was to go. 

Through the mischief of Gautama i. e. Perhaps 

it was a part of his plans to see that the Queen 
sustains a fall from the swing, which he 
might have specially contrived. This gives an 
opportunity to to serve as a substitute 

for the Queen in fulfilling the cravings of A&oka, 
and thereby get a chance to meet the king. Note how 
very deep-laid are the plans of with a view to 

help the king in his love-affairs ! III. 5. 20. fr;- 
^|W-A sigh in the middle oi her speech and just before 
what she is going to say gives a diferent construction 
to the whole sentence. It is tantamount to an expres¬ 
sion of doubt as regards the queen’s promise, which 
thinks, she will never be able to fulfil. “ The 
Queen said to me, that if I succeed in getting the 
Asoka to blossom within five nights, she will gratify 
me by giving me what I cherish most in my heart! 
And what efse is that but the king’s love ? Will the 
Queen ever gratify me on that score ! It is impossible. 
The Queen’s promise, therefore, is all vain and can 
never be fulfilled by her.” A series of such thoughts 
is suggested by this stage-direction, which thus lends a 
beautiful totob to the whole situation, Im ~ 
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mediately after me TO I TOnTOTOTOi-With the 

ornaments of the feet, each sfe red lac-dye, anklets, cos- 
tome and other ornaments of the body, HL 5.86 jftyniftl- 
fait* TO*?%*T—Sugar for one who has become helpless 
under the intoxicating influence of wine ()• 1 
Dnn is e kind of fine auger, so called because it is 
soft and yellowish-white like sand and is composed 
of globules like the eggs of fish (TO* 1*1 ) v . The use 
of sugar is noted as an antidote against intoxica¬ 
tion by liquor. Cf ** *tffT *ft m TOTOfaWt tfot 
inrot i TO*ft * j u4 irroift yfartfa r ft a $mm, cited 
by Pandit. Afjrv means * the sight of wmft«T will now 
certainly serve as a cure to your love-malady, under 
whose influence you have far gone. 9 III. 6.29. snfa*t&- 
ta-Insufficiently or scantily dressed, fo iTOT: m \ 

III. 6. TO^*fam-Revived, taken in a fresh breath, 
was refreshed. ftfrt-Afflicted, distressed. 

TOW^-The king compares himself to a thirsty ( ft q w ffi : ) 
traveller, who is anxiously looking out for water, and 
feels revived as it were, when he hears the cry of the 
cranes which indicates the existence of water some 
where in the grove of trees. TOfal-Crying. 

III. 8. TO sflftjfan-Pointing to TOiftWT, the king 
says that hfo very life embodied in her is coming toward 
him. ftd*ft**-The word fa* means any round or dise 
like surface; the whole word would mean, therefore, 

‘ Round hips. 1 Cf. TO I* it *1 ft i ftrot 

16 
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^rr OTft uMt Hjnfr $R«t ar u n. 28. ug^d-swelling 
uplifted, dc^niKi-stretched far, very broad. III. 7. 8. 
WIN^iwi-8he has developed a change in her condi¬ 
tion. She has grown pale and wears a few ornaments ; 
thus she looks like a Kunda creeper in spring with all 
its leaves ripened and a few blossoms left. 

—*rer-*K*i*4 vm wwa 3RE*n: Sl-whose broad 

<cheeks(uvrf«|^) are pale like stalk of a reed(TC).qrftfan«R«n- 
with measured i. e. few ornaments. znTOTRoRTTO-UTqfc- 
■TOnft TO# iren: ur-whose leaves are ripened 

(*jfareT) by spring. The ripened leaves correspond to the 
pale cheeks and the blossoms to the ornaments. Cf. 
wfa: TOJJT I TOWlfiN Slftaft iIWT | ^T» III. 10. 

III. 8. 3. Agr^-Friendship, The king means that the 
infers her condition to be due to love-sickness, 
on account of his great attachment for him. A friend 
looks at every thing with a favourable eye and tries to 
put a construction suited to his own interest, even in 
the absence of proper evidence for it. Of. ufc 

I tJTo II. III. 8. 6. aft...ercN>:-The Asoka imita¬ 

tes maftan in her love-sick condition. Both of them 
have their delicate longings to be fulfilled and both have 
not put on the flowery robes ( Stow). ITOftgfteft-rendered 
cool by the thick shade (srorer). Cf. 3ft graft aMJHralftmft 

srataHh» w i. m. g. 

12 . ^cT7_*P%-witli this much i. e. simply because she 

said that she too feels a longing in her heart ( ^ 

I cannot assure myself with the thought that your con- 
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jecture that she is love-sick is correct. smrcrfc:-srcnr: 
*FW -Whose inference is clear or accurate* 


III. 6. Vague longings are produced in the heart 
by the fragrant cobl breezes in spring. $ter-a noun of 
agency from by the addition of the termination 
OT; ‘ One that carries along.’ 

fafin: <H3*id:i Accompanied by the particles of water 

issuing from the opening folds of the tender sprouts, a y ft fa* 
filgc«rot-Causeless, vague longing. III. 9. 1. WffRTfcft- 
iRflft: eFdf^-Screened or concealed by the creepers, 
m. 9. 5. Jflf-A shark, crocodile, The king means that 
lie would risk any thing for the sight of tn&ifer and if 
he sees her, he would not care for anybody. We shall, 
however, see later how this proves to be an idle boast, 
of the king, who is at great pains to conciliate 
III. 9. 8. fti*3**l^-Vain, fruitless, the basic object of 
which is beyond reach. III. 9. 9. ftjifr looks at the 
king, meaning to say ** Look ! here is additional evi¬ 
dence for what I conjucture. Don’t you feel convi¬ 
nced? ” III. 9. 10. Wcrt-The perversity of love 
which never runs a smooth logical straight-forward 
course. 


III. 10. The king tries to bring out the perversity 
•of love. “ Here is JTTsrffa?! in a state of anxious longing, 
but she has not spoken of the object of her love, for 
whom she is pining so much. has put forth a 

conjecture with reference to me-a conjecture which does 
not always arrive at the truth. Very often we see how 
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inferences go wrong. And yet in spite of all this* I 
am flattering myself with the thought that I am the 
object of her love and these lamentations are with refe¬ 
rence to me and none else. Thus is love perverse, in 
that reason or no reason, the person clings obstinately 
to the object of his love and tries to feed himself with, 
baseless conjectures even. ” For similar idea Cf. 

JffltHWlil Wit II *TT* II. cRWt?h»Hr: 

-whose chief or essential feature is tlie as¬ 
certainment of the truth. Too much reliance cannot 
be placed on inference which often is not accurate^ 
***to-**in means a plantain tree; the expression means- 
‘ a beautiful lady having shapely round and tapering 
thighs like the interior stem of the plantain tree. * Cf. 
anWcfV. lik«II. a^-Target,object, 

theme. III. 10.3. en^fcW^T^fn-au^c;: I 

To whom the message of love is given or entrusted for 
being communicated to srraShn. III. 10. 8. 5TOIK fpn— 
The daughter of a slave; a term of abuse. Ill 10. 16. 

fkjRIT-You have been appointed by your fit¬ 
ness ( ). Mr. Pandit interprets it in an differ¬ 

ent way thus;—•• You are now invested with an equality 
with the Queeif (^wn: 3f)«PT*JT )j you are now made an 
equal of or yc*i have been appointed to do a work 

fit to be done by a queen. ” III. 10. 20. 

Do not feel happy, do not flatter yourself with the 
happy position etc. She means that she cannot forget 
that she is after all a slave. The present glory is but 
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momentary and, who knows, may serve as the last. 
igqnvCT-The funeral decoration. Married women who 
die before their husbands or even virgins are decorated 
before their body is removed to the funeral pyre. She 
means that the unrequited love wiU surely cause her 
death, and in that case no additional decoration will be 
necessary for her! III. 10. 30. par* 

don me To all appearances grefifor was a maid-servant 
and therefore on an equal footing with She 

has no right to claim such servioes from her and there* 
fore asks her forgiveness for this impropriety on her part. 

Ill, 11. *pftsrn$-The wet streak of the paint, 
scmri. . .*TO-The tree of love was consumed to ashes by 
God Siva. It has however revived now, and the 
lines of the paint appear to be the first sprouts of that 
tree. or the God of love was burnt by the wrath 
of Sivi, when he first tried to infuse in his mind feel¬ 
ings of love for qiicft. The third canto of gives 

a beautiful description of this incident. III. 11, 2. 
arffcrc ( OTftnr: ) The duty has been assigned. V. L. 
arawt: ()-which would mean * quite a fitting 
decoration ( of the paint and anklets ) has been laid on 
the foot of this lady ( fllPWWTS ) i- e. sfl&Tfcf. * 

IIL 12. The king observes, in his romantic ferv¬ 
our, that she deserves to kick two 'things with such a 
beautiful foot—-the Asoka tree and her lover who has 
given her a fresh offence, epsng-dike it would 

mean 4 the fore-part i. e. the toes of the foot. 1 
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witli a flashing lustre of the nails. 
a bowed head, with his head plaoed at the feet of his 
mistress. whose offence is wet i. e. fresh or 

recent. The offence generally consists of infidelity 
on his part, as he is observed turning his eyes on* to 
another girl; and the punishment meted out to him is 
a straight kick from his beloved, which he accepts un¬ 
grudgingly, nay, for which he seems to be longing in 
a way. Cf. x&: qyrraw i if* II. 8. 

III. 12. «m#wri%-You will be able ( to offend her and 
get a kick in return ). What he means is that very soon 
mufrbi will be enlisted as his beloved with whom he 
will play the gallant. The sentence is read differently 
by some thus :—SWTedt I 1 Very soon 

she will strike you also, ( after she has finished with 
the Asoka ).’ III. 12. 3 —One who foresees 

success. Cf. Hlfatflcf g umuK i n u 11 

III. 12. 4. jpw^T-In a state of intoxication. The 
introduction of in such a condition coupled with 
her youthful exuberance, explains her insolent beha¬ 
viour with the king. III. 12. 7. —This 

youthful intoxication is a feature that lends special charm, 
to women. Cf. ^ i arofcT 

mwtom swuw i ny i H««r i u jpn« IV.12. 111 , 12 .10. 
SR#.. .^ITTt-'Popular sayings or maxims very often have 
little truth in them. This saying, however, has become 
true because of you. The state of intoxication has really 
lent you a peculiar charm.’ III. 12. 11. W 
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l III. 12. 14. sroig;—Because 

of unfailing love ( for my mistress ). She means that 
the king loves her so much that he would never 
fail to keep this engagement. HI. 12. 16 
3n3T...*ro-Enough of this flattery. (%mn Lit. servile 
attitude ); speak with an impartial attitude ( JTQTWTl). 
III. 12. 19 qTCRftaRRWtajV-Greedy to receive the gifts 
of spring. III. 12. 30 qftgrciftrftaiT. To n}ake fun of 
us; for the sake of joke. III. 12. 36. while 

searching for the king, ftjitifor has sighted muftm 
being decorated by Such a sight was most 

unpleasant and was very much] like the biting of ants 
{ ftqflfN&T ) for one who is up on the tree to find out a 
mango-sprout. f'Wfi&ti* The red ants living on trees. 
They are known in Konkan by the name of The 
mango-tree is a very favourite abode of them. They 
configure itsleavesinto hollow globular nests for them'- 
Pandit. The sentence could be interpreted in a differ¬ 
ent way also. The Prakrit expression is which 
would gererally be translated by the Sanskrit word 
l the sentence would be-^n^gt ftfiRlc*h<n4t: 
TWl&wfife or as some Mss. read fWlSmifimgr. It 
would then mean * We see the red ants as we are in 
search of the mango-sprouts. The red ants are a sure 
indication of the existence of the mango-sprout in the 
vicinity, as smoke is that of fire. Similarly, since gRfft^l 
is here with the king also must be near¬ 

by.' King's fondness for mufti! was an open 
scandal, being talked about by the inmates of 
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the harem, ftmft alio knows it, m she says Inter 
(tlfRt I. III. 12. 42. 

WfwltTOrT:-‘ A maid like flvilftof cannot have access to 
this garden meant for the queens. This is therefore 
not a proper place ( ) for her to be in! Cf. iVfMft- 

lUfcWl I ITT* VII. We cannot however believe that 
even maidB like iviwftat were prohibited from entering 
into the gind*. If ftjffan can come, why not glfl/fci ? 
In the at the beginning of this Act, the maid of 
qfovrfhnv moves about in the garden unrestricted. A 
better way of interpreting this sentence would be this 
* This is certainly not the proper role for imftvi to 
play. Being waited upon by who has deco¬ 

rated her feet and dressed her as befits a queen, 
UWftaT is thus transcending all bounds proper to a 
maid-servant, and playing the part of a queen, which 
is highly improper tor her ( Vfift ). ” III. 12. 49. 
ftOTRT-Honour. Some Mss. read 
4 It is a great honour done to nu indeed 1 ' said, of 
course, ironically. {{Wft means that the queen UlWl 
has shown the greatest disrespect to her in asking her 
maid-servant to play her role, instead of asking her, 
the queen 1 8 equal, to play that part. In her jealousy, 
The queen has shown to great disrespect. III. 

12 . 57. 9VBt...|f*3-She has observed the charming 
figure of and then said this sentence. ( It is 

but proper that my heart is filled with fear. The king 
certainly will desert me for the sake of suoh a girl/ 
III. 12. 60. **!*...frU^-The drawing of the different 
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lines of the red paint on the foot. III. 12. 62. snPR... 
sitiftigf. I feel so awkward to appreciate your skill, 
just because you have exhibited that on my foot. I am 
afraid it would appear I am praising my own foot and 
not your skill. 

III. 12. 66. quick now to receive 

your reward as a teaoher. has made you her 

teacher in this art; and very soon she would gratify 
you, her teaoher, with the nice present ({ftwi) of 
ivmfrvi ! ' It can be interpreted in another way also, 
as a remark of in answer to the ingenious in¬ 
vention of in representing the king to mwfr&T 

as her teaoher. 1 Well then, if that is the case, make' 
haste to repay the obligation by giving him his due 
reward. Be quick to give your teacher his reward. ” 
III. 12. 67. It is so good of you that you 

have not the slightest oonceit j you are prepared to 
give the credit where it is due. ’ This indicates her 
regard and love for the king. III. 12. 74. ^ 

I have succeeded in my mission ! sussffoT has clearly 
indicated how she feels for the king, and the way has 
been paved now for success in my enterprise as love- 
messenger. She is a soft soil, and I can hope to get 

immediate success. * III. 12. 75. aJUTCTOt »**tf*RW:- 
It ought to be dried by blowing on it the wind from 
the mouth ( gSPTOT )» TO: U:—Windy, 

having a good breeae. 
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III. 18. The king 1 says that a very’nice opportu¬ 
nity has come now to offer his first services of love to 
inwffcr, viz. helping her foot to dry up by blowing on 
it the wind from the mouth, and he is sorry that 
he cannot avail himself of it. 3PTOH: —An ex¬ 

cellent ( srartRfl ) occasion for doing service. III. 13. 1. 

sflJfRi-Begret, remorse, grief, fat_You need 

not be sorry for having lost this opportunity. You will 
get many such occasions in course of time. III. 13. 4. 

A red lotus having hundred petals, sra'jftqtifcf)- 
Boiling about on the lap. Note the clever and bold 
way in which works up the mind of graftal* 

in favour of the king. III. 13. 6. . 

looks at faj?§NJT,with a feeling of surprise at such a bold 
blessing of and also with a view to indicate 

that their suspicion proved correct. III. 13. 8. 
*F5pfa-You speak absurd things which you ought not 
to say ( sprang ). Cf. ffTgfclg 1 fogft |_ 

also i *n«I. HI. 

13. 12. fifan._gg. We can also take it as a question. ‘Do 

you love me ? 9 III. 13.15. .g^fr-The king also 

loves you, drawn towards you by your merits for which 
he has great attraction (srftftfar). III. 13.18. T^fcrgfa 
infar-‘I havent that in me i. e. the king’s love. Surely I 
know the king loves me not.’ v&Q may also refer to 
merits. I have’nt that i. e. merit in me. m&ffcr Bays 
this to draw out gjgttiqiCtai who, she thinks, is ex¬ 
pected to know more of the king, being his pupil 
and thus coming into closer contact with him. III. 
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18. 20. wt, .m!!-* you have'nt that indeed! 

this she says a bit ironically. She means ‘ who would 
believe that you have not the king’s love ? It is fully 
betrayed by the thin and pale limbs of the king.’ Cf» 
ej tffaAf II. III. 13. 22. 

Considered or thought well beforehand. (OTOT-Lit. a 
disappointed creature. It is a term of abuse in the 
sense of * Accursed, wretch,’ approaching the Marathi 
expression III. 18. 25. aq...$*-*And now follow 
the authoritative dictates of the wise in this matter— 
Love should be tested by love** If you have any doubta 
as to what I have said about the king, you can realise 
that for yourself ; if you express your love to him you 
will soon find that your love is responded by him. III. 
13. 27. eiiw^w^T-From your fanoy or imagination. 
The king’s love for me is your own invention and 
therefore not true. III. 13. 80. ftfWRiftenft SfflRlft-— 
Words that are being echoed or exactly reproduced 
( by me ). She means that what she has said in this 
matter is an echo of whatever the king has spoken ; it 
is not her invention, vgwffewr has thus dearly hinted 
that she speaks under instructions from the king whose 
message of love she is communicating. III. 18.38. 
...fafftft-iireflan feels convinced of the king’s love, but 
then there is the insurmountable difficulty of the Queen, 
which fills her heart with diffidence in any love’s enter¬ 
prise that she would undertake. III. 18.85. . jresfaf:— 

She means that the fear of the queen should not deter 
from loving the king. There may be some 
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risk, but nobody leaves off the pursuit of one's cheri¬ 
shed object because of such threatening dangers. 

The swarm of beesj or the dread of bees ’ 
•HRfapfa: -Should be put on as an ear-ornament (antftr) 
Pot. Part, from 3W?RI$-A denom. from arofa; Of. aPRt- 

sums i *n« I. 3. III. 38. 

* If any calamity befalls me in this enterprise, at least 
you will help me through. 1 qisfan has consented to 
respond to the king’s love, and hence she appeals to 
her to help her in the perilous situation, if any would 
develop later. Jifa-Peril, calamity; cf. mr 
jafa ^ \ $%• II. hi. 13.39.ftn<ftfr.- 

Fragrant when crushed ( ). She puns on the word 

UjaiffcvT i. e. a garland of VJW dowers which would 
emit greater fragrance when crushed. Similarly she 
says that gTVtf^ai would find her at her best when she 
is faced with danger or oalamity. 

III. 14. The king admires the skilful way in which 
has tried to win over nraffar to her purpose. 
*IW...3W<jfa Wta-the words ( in the message of love ) 
which began to speak ( sregtt ), after having 

ascertained her love for the king (*n*JCT). 

(f n5fa)-xyhil« pleading she gave proper replies to meet the 
objections ( JTCUnprW ) raised by mtf&VT. fk Wife!! 
thus was inaftar brought round or won 
over to her (afTOlfewi) purpose; made firm 
in her own purpose. Wt3t...ifai:-It is quite proper that 
a lover’s life is in the hands of his love mossengor. 
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Everything depends on her and the way in which she 
would manage the affair. The suocess is assured if 
the pleading is done skilfully. III. 14. 
tnsftVT has already been induced to get access in him 
i. e. to yearn for him, to love him. She has already 
been made ready to embark on love’s adventure. Cf. 

forc rawre fr eftr q* i *n* IV. 
III. 14. 6. KlJiwsmfa-Even of a person who is un¬ 
affected by passion tries to put the whole blame 

on who, says he, is encouraging innocent 

»naftirT in this affair. III. 14. 7. 4 My heart 

was rightly apprehensive. I don’t think is 

solely responsible, also has a hand in the matter.’ 

She is not so innocent; She thus refuses to accept 
%%*T’s reading of grwftw. -Who has ascertain¬ 
ed all facts. III. 14. 11. Whose decoration 

(trftvfrt) has finished. qftvf^-Decoration, toilet,dressing. 

i ^n° II. III. 14. il. yt...*r^- 
* So now it turns to be the queen’s bidding, iftnfan is 
not here of her own accord, but because the Queen 
has sent her on some mission.’ 4 has been suspecting 

that qTftsft herself is at the bottom of the affair, and thinks 
that she is now satisfied that her suspicions are correct 
and that she wants to know no more.’—Pandit* 
III. 14. 17. ^t...S^-This speech is so worded that it 

refers both to the bunch of sprouts of the Asoka tree 

\ 

as also to the aing. With reference to the king, it 
would mean 4 Here is he, greatly enamoured or Hushed 
with passion ( gqiw m ) and fit to enjoy-—( ) 
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m. 14. 18. ft mfr-The trick of has succeed¬ 

ed and grafter who understands her remark with refer¬ 
ence to the king, dearly declares her love for the king. 
UI. 14. 23. qqftff...qn(te3~This is quite enough ( q^rfhf ) 
for lovers. A lover is 'amply satisfied to know that 
hislove is returned by his beloved. The actual union 
may or may not take place. 

in. 15. ewijjltefawil: tfSRlte-By the union of 
the two in which one of them is very eager while the 
other is indifferent ( 3RTij* ). ufosaRTTfa-Even if it suc¬ 
ceeds. The king means that he would feel no pleasure 
() in a union‘in which one of the lovers is panting 
with love while the other is utterly indifferent, q*... 
^prifr:~On the other hand, requited mutual love cares 
not for the bodily union and would not mind even if 
death ensues through the despair of securing such a 
union. It is far better to die loving each other though 
not actually united rather than be wedded to one who 
is utterly indifferent. ‘erfRrftsfa *RT%Sr g ft y wwfa i | 
qrr* II. 1. -Whose love is equal. 

III. 16. Because of this mutal ex¬ 

change of similar gifts. The Asoka tree has given her a 
red sprout for an ear-ornament, while she in return gave 
"him a kick of her T&d foot. The exchange of gifts is 
thus of like objects. SfiWH qf^RT —* Both of them 
have thus satisfied each other, while I stand looking on. 
I feel 1 am deceived in my love for the girl/ Cf. te 
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ftIKri vto mt« I. 20. m.16.6. 
dull, unappreciative, devoid of the good qualities of a 
gentleman. $gjfi&W*K:-Slow to put forth blossoms. 
III. 17.3«t...fan-gqft: f&: i loudly 

tinkling with the noisy or jingling anklets, gpvntf 
craving that is in common with that of the 
gallant lovers, who too cherish a kick from their be¬ 
loved. is explained by Mr. Fsndit as 'a person 

fond of the graceful actions of young women* iflfkafaRT- 
fow w gfto : m u III. 17.1. sw* Creating 

an opportunity for speaking.* ‘ I should enter after 
ouch an occasion to speak has been created.’ HI. 17. 6 
^...f^T'-did anticipate that in my heart, I had already 
suspected the king to be hovering about on acoount of 
his love for this girl.’ III. 17.18. cTO ^0fll4si-you who 
know everything. Ill, 17.18. gd...sftft*efa~How other¬ 
wise should this wretched Brahmin live ? It is thus 
that he makes his living by pampering to the king’s 
tastes and providing him with what he wants’. Mltj:- 
A contemptuous term for a Brahmin; an unworthy 
Brahmin. Cf. the Marathi word ^d<«n. III. 17. 22. q* 
...?n£ She has not acted independently on his own ini¬ 
tiative in this transgression ; she depends on another 
via. the queen who has ordered her to do this. TOKfi* 
Depending on another. f!TWT»T<Iwfti?lifr f%ft- 

^ i gio III. l. tor. tor* to srfhfwrcftd i 
VII. 81. 


III. 18. Construe-ftwiftfk WTSta, f%f!TOg$U % TOfg 
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WW Hm WfH*w ntf^V fWWi Hfl «T r Iwltw lull of 
graces, charming, sportive, qriftq-Oh one possessed 
of lovely thighs. III. 18. 9. «ltl...;pT:-‘ How immodest 
is my lord! ’ The king*s appearance on the scene, his 
raising her by her hands, and then such a question 
were too much for {{mft who saw in it nothing but his 
indecent flirting with the girl. There is another good 
reading TOffogqs: ' Possessed of a heart as soft as 
butter; ’ in her caustic sarcasm she means, * What a 
soft heart my lord has ! It melts like butter at the si¬ 
ght of a tender foot kioking the hard stem of a tree, 
while totally forgetting the engagement he has given 
to me’! III. 18. 9. romrat »lf%ff*[-My request whoso 
occasion has come. 

III. 19. The king means that in his case also, as 
in that of the Asoka, the flower of happiness has not 
bloomed. He too has a craving viz. the nectar of touch. 
Will she satisfy this longing, since he has no desire 
left for anything else now ? The flower of ple¬ 

asure or happiness. * mUt-has not borne, sqfa- 
for & long time. 

qw Si flW-Having a liking for nothing else or for 
no other woman. III. 19. 4. «R...swrftT W-He i. e. 
the king will not only flower but will also bear 
fruit. In the case of the Asoka there is a doubt 
as to whether it will put forth even flowers. 
But if the king ii satisfied by you in his craving, he 
will bear both the flowers and the fruit. As Pandit 
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observes, this is certainly a coarse allusion to the fact 
that would bear children to the King and thus 

reap a greater* advantage. * The coarseness of the allu¬ 
sion is in keeping with the condition of who is 

under the influence of wine.’ III. 19. 7. 3f^TO«y-The 
strength of the legs ; taking to the heels. We must try 
the strength of our legs and vanish. III.19.10.*nj...s?r*l- 
‘ You are carrying on very wellshe says this, of 
course, sarcastically,, as one would say in Marathi, 3T! 

OTT 1 III. 19. 13. %...***-* Insignificant, 

maids that we are, who are we to receive such a favour 
of love'from the king ?’ III.19.17. TO...%Tcn-I did not 
realise the deception ( ) that was being practised 

on me,being all the time unsuspicious {afljr faflq r) like the 
deer charmed ( ) by the hunter’s song. The deer 

is believed to be very much fond of the hunter’s whistle 
or music, with which he beguiles the innocent creature 
into a trap. Cf. anfa I I. Of. also 

the 5*TTfar;-*rer i 

*i<J I Similarly, says that she 

was being deceived by the king with false pro¬ 
mises of love and engagements, while out here 
he was carrying on his flirtation with another girl. 

III. 19. 21. sfiRtare-Devise, plan. .wft _ 

If a thief is oaught in the very act of thieving 
( )> the only plausible defence that he can sub¬ 

mit is that he was there learning the art of cutting or 
digging holes in the wall (srfN’sfcpr ). Cf. 

17 
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srfct^R^ I ffo* III. means, you 

have been caught now in the very act of flirting with 
*Tiarf«N»T, and you have therefore to give some sort of 
defence that will absolve you from the guilt of infidelity 
and prove you to be innocent. Like the thief who, 
caught red-handed, would say that he was only taking 
an academical interest in the art without any personal 
motive of actually committing the robbery, can you 
not also say that you have no personal interest in 
whom you chanced to meet and therefore tried to pass 
away your time in some light-hearted conversation 
with her? III. 19. 23. ^-Interest. vcm ftilfar:-I 
diverted or amused myself. III. 19. 27. 

* I should cartainly believe you she says this of course, 
ironically, foft^rejaE-Such a means of amusement 

viz. The repetition of is for the purpose 

of giving a sarcastic retort to the king’s expression 

SFW...ft*Ict-Had I known that you had suoh 
a nice means of amusing yourself, I would certainly 
not have done thus, unfortunate that I am : I would 
never have interrupted your amusement. * III. 19.31. 

Ik) not say anything that would repel his 
courtesy. 1 means, ‘The king is all along behaving 

with you witdfcf the utmost politeness. Remarks like these, 
however, will only provoke him unnecessarily and would 
drive off all courtesy from his mind. ’ 

words calculated to put a stop to the considera¬ 
tions of courtesy. OTI.SPOT^-Mere matter-of-fact 

talk with the Queen’s servant met accidentally can 
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mot be looked upon as a serious offence. Is it so ? 
I ask you as the best judge in the matter ? ’ 
talk, conversation. III. 19. 88. TO*lti%HWI~with her 
feet fettered or entangled ( ) by the girdle ( XSR\ ). 

It had dropped down from her waist in her angry ex¬ 
cited condition that caused hurried movements. III. 19 
39. l^I$$RTT-utter disregard, indifference. III. 19. 40. 
415.*—A rogue, a cunning lover who affects his love for 
one lady while secretly loving another-qgftiltavt: I. 

III. 20. q fV^ T c^W Jii-It could be interpreted in 
two different ways ; (i) The usual 

scorn.’ The king says that he has often met with such 
treatment of utter disregard from her; it is not a new 
thing to him or to her. (ii) wffaon-Disrogard 

shown to a person who has been too familiar. * Fami- 
liarily breeds contempt.’ It is nothing unusual, there¬ 
fore, if she behaves thus towards one who stands too 
intimately related to her. Such is not, however, the 
case of the girdle, which is prostrate at her feet for the 
first time, ^yr etc. construe—=3rcyrq%<RT 
i at ( ) q faffarfa-The girdle is at your feet, 

pleading for mercy on my behalf. With a male com¬ 
panion, you could be rude ; but not so with your female 
companion, the girdle (itaKST Fem.). Still, Oh angry one, 
you do not leave off your scornful attitude. i an*3^-A 
hot-tempered lady. Cf. mmqp qrrqqfar an aigaw q*n i 
It is also read by some as an&saf-' Angry attitude,’ to be 
oonstrued withIII.20.1. *q...*kfa-‘Thiswretch- 
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ed girldle also sides with yon.’ It too appeared to 
be working for the king, since it would not. allow Rwft 
to leave the place quickly, but wanted to detain her 
with the king. 

III. 21. in tears, striking the king with 
the golden girdle is compared to a row of shower¬ 
ing clouds smiting the ftysq peak with lightning. 
to be taken with both and ; ansn* means ‘a 

shower.’ —dropping down unexpectedly or 

accidentally, jpg I-Prepared to strike me hard 

or cruelly ( ). Spsfflfir-Row of clouds. III. 21. 1. 

Again, for a second time. Already before she 
had raised the girdle to strike him; See the stage-direc¬ 
tion 5 ft 5*131*1151* 5T3TH aisftgft^ft | This was the 
second time. 

III. 22. xm V* ft ^ 1 %-Why should you tako 
back ( ) the whip (viz, girdle) raised against me ? 

anfclft ftsffcd-You increase your charms. 55 Tq?fr, flushed 
red with anger, and ready to strike the king with the 
girdle, was a fascinating sight for the king. III. 22. 1 . 

This will be now permitted. 'She would not 
now object to my falling prostrate at her feet, which 
torm of conciliation, she will receive with favour, in 
her present mood.’ III. 22. 4. **^55 -which 

will fulfil your craving for the touch. It is a sarcastic 
reference to what the king had demanded of tncrffal- 
‘srcM* ypt 1 III. 19. III. 22. 6 . sfas 

says jokingly. ' The favour has been 
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shown to you,’ that is she has made her exit, and thus 
removed the source of disturbance ! 111. 22. 10. ^... 

ftitavrT'fCHVcft served as a great check in his affair with 
TO&ftaT. Somehow she has departed, and it is therefore 
a matter for rejoicing. The gods have shown us a 
great favour in removing this great obstacle in the way 
of your improper relations with fetal. Mr. 

Pandit reads differently thus-fts*U aurcnftflT 

*TcTI. ‘‘It is good that has erred by going away un¬ 
reconciled and has thereby furnished the king with an 
excuse for paying his court to *TT?rftaT; if she had not 
done so, it would have been so very difficult to disre¬ 
gard a loving and unoffending wife as Pandit. 

This also is a good interpretation. Even though the 
king’s motto is-«T ft he can 

now pursue the object of his love without feeling the 
qualms of conscience regarding as in her case he 

had done everything he could reasonably do to recon¬ 
cile her. She has spurned his prostration and thus 
lost some moral advantage in her favour, and weaken¬ 
ed her case. A feeling of repentence comes over then, 
and the woman tries to conciliate her lord Cf. 

III. 5. For a similar remark of 
Cf. aqjtwwrad erfStjt 

I ft*»® II. III. 22, 9. ..vtrft-^-before she comes 

baok like the planet Mars ( afuiiq ) retrogressing to his 
mansion ( tffir ) in the Zodiac. ' In certain positions 
planets are said to look towards you and in others to 
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I 

turn away from you. When they have turned their back 
on you, they are said to be unfavourable, and when 
they are looking towards you, they are favourable. 
Mars is the only exception, because when it returns 
and looks you in the face, it is unfavourable. In the 
present instance, fOfSft who has gone unreconciled and 
and turned her back upon the king is more favourable 
to the king’s paying his attentions to grafteT, than she 
would be if she were to return and be reconciled, as 
that would make it difficult to disregard her.* III. 22. 
Id. JRftraiW^-The perversity or inconsistency of love. 

III. 23. The king means that in his present con¬ 
dition of the mind which has been solely captured by 
^Eft’s spurning of his prostration is a definite 
service rendered to him by her; for even though she 
loves him, she has departed in anger. He can therefore 
safely ignore her for the time being. sfrNEOT^U*r-The 
slighting of the prostration. etc. Construe-gfr SOT- 

aflEft ( seft ) ffofT ST I. ‘ It is possible to 

connive at or neglect her though full of love for me, 
since she is in such an angry mood. 9 Cf. f% g sntifaM- 
^4*W«*P**3l i ffoo II. The perversity of love 
lies in the fact that he feels like ignoring the one who 

f 

loves him ardently while the one towards whom he is 
drawn is away at a distance and almost inaccessible to 
him. The translation has been given with the follow¬ 
ing reading—SFWWfrr ffT gffc WTffrftg fftm i 
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ACT IV. 

IV. 1. The king enters in a love-sick state all the 
time thinking of grafts'and brooding over the possibi¬ 
lity of his being able to raste the pleasures of love in 
his union with her. His love he compares to a tree 
which first strikes the root, then puts forth a shoot, 
then blossoms and lastly yields the delicious fruit* 
Similarly the feeling of love for gltfffof was rooted in 
his heart when he first heard of her and felt interested 
in her. When he saw her, love appeared to have put 
forth the shoot of passion. The touch of her hands 
sent a thrill of horripilation through his body, a veri¬ 
table blossoming, as it were, of this feeling. Will ho 
be lucky now in tasting the joys of love, as one would 
the delicious flavour of the fruit ? glglfacg- 

* Resorting to her who came to my oars i. e. when I 
merely heard of her, as the tree gets planted in the 
soil.’ gT5*fiN»T represents the soil. |lfltaggcTT dt ajlf 
l. CTTOT-Interest, attachment. 

Trg sjsttw; g:. The tree whose sprout of passion was 
put forth. ggffiTft 3|*?r-with the buds 

produced on the tree ; ;for a similar idea in this line? 

Cf. II ffao I. 13. 

With the horripilation ( i. e. the hair standing on their 
ends ) becoming manifest ( at the touch ), .. .<G*n=g-“ 

Construe-gJri%HcR: 5 Tgr # gf \ 1 1 feel 

now weary ( ) at heart; will this tree of love 

enable me to taste the flavour of its fruit ? TO|r:-TO 
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—Who knows i. e. tastes the flavour. Some 
read €RT for meaning * a lover. ’ 

IV. 1.6. *n»ire<*rr*l<l-Because of her aohing feet. 
IV. 1. 11. ^...wn-Jnwffor fares now as does a ouckoo 
seized by a cat, which means she is now ruined once 
for all. IV. 1. 16. ft^roi^t-The queen having eyes, 
which turn to reddish-brown colour under the influence 
of wrath, oiw W*lft a ii“I n an under-ground cellar where 
all precious valuables or treasures ( 91^°? ) are stored. 
It is a veritable death-trap for her. IV. 1.17. 

My contact; meeting me. IV. 1. 10. ft«g3T: efipnVT 
Averse to us, opposed or ill-disposed towards us. IV. 1. 
23. ftf^cT-Lit. Handless, i. e. disabled, incapacited, 
made powerless. Cf. gg«5 i 

^5° V. 49. ^rsfiFcflfcf-Inquiring after health. 

IV. 1. 28. f^-‘Have you lately seen the loved 
person i. e. the king ’? Mr. Pandit who has the same 
reading, interprets it thus, * Why have I not seen the 
beloved one i. e. you, ? y The Commentator *KTCT- 
'k* reads differenlly-ft g WT5R: I VI. 1.29. 

Why this formal questioning, when you 
know full well, how far your servant i. e. myself enjoys 
the king’s lovp * ? She means that ought to know 
that the king does no more care for her question 

therefore proceeds from mere formality and possibly 
smacks of some sarcasm also. Another way in which 
it is interpreted, “ Why this formal courtesy, knowing 
full well that the title of the * beloved one ' belongs 
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now to your servant i. e. JTT&fan ?” Mr. Pandit reads- 

1 This is either an affront ( lit. arrogance ) or an 
empty form, since you ask the question, knowing that 
the belovedness belongs to your maid-servant.’ IV. 1. 
30. ^-Without distinct or direct mention, 

€ without a giving out ( ) of the name of 

3V*ans;-Suggestion, reference. Cf.qrcw^rw tp* i 

W V. IV. 1. 33. arjvwpnvn-Being importuned or asked 
again and again, being pressed. *TOt...$ffl-The Queen 
was made acquainted i. e. informed about ( ) 

your indiscretion ( 3?f^RZT ). IV. 1. 35. —Long- 

continued, persistent anger. IV. 1.39. chained 

in fetters. 31£S...3Fffi:-They are enjoying their residence 
in the nether world where the sun’s rays ( W ) are not 
visible, as if they were two snake-maidens («niw;?arl> ). 
The <TTcnw or nether world is supposed to be inhabited 
by the ^ins or snakes whose maidens are belived to be 
very beautiful. 

IV. 2. rf^T^-Olinging to the full-bloomed 

( ) mango-blossom. swsjltaRWT anPl^fgtri-By an un¬ 

timely shower preceded by (j^r) a strong gale. J&TO is 
understood by some to mean ‘the front or the opposing 
wind.* nfi^f-are driven to the hollow of a tree (shst) 
the love-messenger, is compared to a cuckoo 
whom the Sanskrit poets style as Cupid’s messenger; Cf* 

l ft* IV. 11; and *7»ftw is made 
to resemble the female bee. The king represents the 
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mango tree while the hollow is the cellar. Thus the 
metaphor is complete. 

IV. 2. 1. -Scope for some plan or stratgem 

IV. 2. 6. TO_ifomsin-Prof. Tawney remarks on this, 

1 It is clear that the head queen exercised in some de¬ 
partments an amount of authority that would have de 
lighted the soul of Mr. J. S. Mill. ’ IV. 2. 12. It 
€TOTT%-A sinlilar devise as in the I Act is introduced 
here, and the plan speaks highly of the inventive brain 
of the IV. 2. 16. smeared with the 

red sandal paste. This application was to serve as an 
embrocation to the foot. The other reading 

is interpreted as ‘ an oil of red sandal wood.’ IV. 
2 .22. TO&n...*FcS-the king asks to take his female 

attendant also into confidence. She lias observed 

the whispering some secret in the king’s ears, 

and hence this precaution. Her assistance was also 
necessary for putting into practice the dodge for bring¬ 
ing the Queen’s ring to liberate TOSfifaiT and her friend 
IV. 2. 33. TOTO^FTOI-tlio restraint imposed 
by the conventional formality; the worry of the etiquette. 

IV. 3. 55^: 

The foot whose separation of the anklets is unusual, 
unaccustomed to leave off the anklets, which were re¬ 
moved because of the % paining foot. TO ? nftfr -Talking 
in a sweet voice; Cf. TOTCJ TOU l fo fa TO *»RTT I ft 5 *** 
IV. 11. IV. 3. 4. if -There is a definite 
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change for the better. The same expression occurs in 
$T!p III* IV. 3 6. ?l%m<ftW£l^30:-with his thumb tied up 
by the sacred threadthe sacred thread worn over 
the loft shoulder and under the right arm ; originally it 
was the ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread* 
thef^TC* resorts to this first aid with a view apparently 
to stop the circulation of the poison of the snake by 
whiohhe pretends to be bitten. tf?gRT:-Exeited,agitated. 
IV. 3. 11. sTRT...®n^-for the purpose of collecting flow¬ 
ers for a customary offering. Such an offering is 
given to the deities or to great persons when one visits 
them. Cf. qfcfr^r: | *gr® 

II. 10. had already provided for his pretence 

when he said just before that he would find some pre¬ 
sent for the Queen whom he was visiting shortly Cf* 

I. He refers to it again in 
this sentence with a view to make out that 

he has risked his life for the Queen who in a way is 
thus responsible for this disaster. IV. 3 13. aflfttWOT- 
f^fiftt-The cause of danger (^w) to his life. IV. 3.19 
^r^-The two marks of its fangs. These were in reali¬ 
ty the pricks purposely caused by means of the pointed 
tips of the plant. Observe how cleverly the 
has arranged for the whole make-up. 

IV. 4. -Excision of the bitten part, ampu¬ 
tation. Bleeding the wound, taking off 

the blood from the wound ($r%:). ^gtrowr-Immedia- 
tely after they are bitten, anjtt -Remedies 
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< sftTCftt ) to save the life. Of. 

It 1H5W aiwicl I VIII. The remedies have 

been suggested by qftsnf^PI, because as Mr. Pandit 
says, inftoft should not suspect her. For we can 
suppose that the must have settled his 

plan in consultation with the before she 

went to the Queen and he came over to see the king. 
Her presence with the Queen was necessary, as in the 
first Act, for the purpose of removing any suspicion of 
her hand in the matter and also to help in induc¬ 

ing the Queen to part with her ring. * It is also in¬ 
tended to give her a character for learning and know¬ 
ledge of medicine.’ The remedies referred to here are 
found mentioned in the medicine manuals of authors 
like 3TWR and others. The ^3^134 mentions the follow¬ 
ing in this connection—g l 

foi ii. iv. 4. 8. — 

Tingle with pain. This is an onomatopoetic or imita¬ 
tive verb, expressive of a tremulous and aching sensa¬ 
tion, probably convulsive. The corresponding Marathi 
form ftiqftWdld comes from this Prakrit word. IV. 4.11. 
e?5pt.. .ftsnfa. The trouble ( of the snake-bit ) has taken 
a bad turn, seems to prove fatal. qf-Look after 

the welfare. means ‘ a fresh acquision of things not 
obtained already while is ‘the preservation of what 
has been acquired.’ #IW I Of. cforf 

yiHt I IX. 22. The Prakrit word 

may be translated into Sanskrit in two wayss-(i) 
without hesitation ’ or ( ii ) aift^ftwr-Without 
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any change (in behaviour). IV. 4. 17. — 

treats you, cures you. IV. 4. 19. g*.It 

is necessary that must leave to effect the 

release of iroffaT and from the prison. 

Having, therefore, arranged the plan, either he or the 
<rfani%*rr must have spoken about it to the king’s physi¬ 
cian before coming to the garden. IV. 4. 21. affa^-a 
euhuch, an attendant in the women’s apartments. 1$- 
ur: or also means the same thing. IV. 4. 28. 

of one whose name is significant or true to its 
sense. The name of the surgeon meant ‘ one 

who gets a sure success, an infallible doctor. ’ IV. 4. 

82. 3^_^rf^2R|-For performing the magic rite of 

something bearing a serpent*seal ( ) 

has to be utilised. The 3^*rf%i*r5r rite has been men* 

<4 

tioned in works like the as a magic remedy 

against serpent-bites. A jar is filled with water and 
certain Mantras are repeated. The enchanted water is 
then sprinkled over the part bitten by a snake, repeat¬ 
ing the same Mantras again. It is assured that the’ 
poison of the deadliest serpent is thus counteracted. 
The reading means ‘ for the purposing of 

covering the jar.* 

IV. 4. 87. ^4l%^-When the treatment has proved 
successful; refers to the treatment of the doctor; Cf. 

i, snftafa:-* News,information. The same 
sentence oocurs in <g?n o IV. Cf. also 
gift i *n« VI. It may also be taken as a hint to 
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*rei|3n to tell the king when the plot has succeeded and 
has-been released. IV. 4. 40 — 

The qftgrforo puts on an air of one who is thoroughly 
ignorant of the plot and makes this remark which bears 
these different interpretations, (i) ‘As my heart tells me, 

is by now cured of the poison, or (ii) ifhw has been 
bitten by a non-poisonous snake/ To the king she sug¬ 
gests ‘the snake-bite is a hoax and is simply pre¬ 
tending the effects of poison of which he has nothing.’ 
IV. 4. 43. STOiclW-snpcft fct&fa (Ti-came back to the nor¬ 
mal, his usual self or his natural condition. IV. 4. 45. 
g^ftntfrFrom the censure or blame of having been in¬ 
directly responsible for the death of the poor Brahmin*! 
IV. 4. 49. .,ftgITO%-This is again another falsehood 
invented to enable the king to leave immediately 

without rousing her suspicion. Note how the innocent 
soft-hearted Queen is being successfully duped by a pack 
of scoundrels around her ! IV. 4. 6£. and'fraiFd'.-Full of 
the sun’s heat. *fta.. .SITOTT-A cooling remedy ( tffcrftgT ) 
is to be preferred for this i.e. for your aching foot. The 
king affects a deep concern for the Queen that she may 
be lulled into an unsuspicious mental slumber. 

IV. 5. Absolutely good, ^n^rg-doubtful. 

•diffident P, P. of + f^. The king feels doubtful 
whether would succeed in releasing jgTafaqjT. IV.6. 
1. All auspicious ceremonies,’ referring 

humorously to the very undertakings like the release of 
gTftffcl and the bringing about of another meeting bet- 
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ween the two. IV. B. 6. JR^I-Insignificant, worthless, 
dull-headed. IV. 5. 13. JicJcT^Ifr^-Ileady-witted; also 
Scgwwfa: I. IV. 6. 17. ^C^RTCi-An astrologer, 

ST. l. Calculated to give trouble, having 

a malignant influence. €4...%«rcTT^-All prisoners are 
to be let off for the purpose of appeasing the evil star. 
IV. 5. 22. <regc*T...**ftr%-It was at the instance of 
that the two girls were imprisoned. Now, says, 
to iTT^i^T, if the Queen taking advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity of wholesale release, would liberate *n«*f*N»T and 
also, would feel greatly displeased. The 

Queen therefore does not want to take that odium on 
herself, but wants to represent that the king gave 
direct orders for their release, and hence she i. e. 
has dispatched me to to the prison-house with this ring. ’ 
j%T! ?SR*TT-With a view to spare the feelings of 
and keep her pleased. 

IV. 6. Mere intelligence is not enough. It must 
have an element of deep love for the friend, to goad 
it on and invent the subtle means of .ensuring 
success in a friend’s undertaking. The king means 
that because loves him so much, therefore 

he is able to work thus in a subtle matter to 
aooomplish his purpose. —Visualising of 

the means to promote a friend’s interest. 
qip.-The subtle or the narrow path leading to succes in 
an undertaking. IV. 6. 2. *T*P£Wtf-A summer-house 
built in the midst of water; an ocean-pavilion; so oalled 
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from some ponds of water being attached to it, what 
we might call in Marathi arertfifc IV. 6.7. 

With her hands busy in gathering flowers. IV.6.11. 

puns' on the name of the attendant. 1 Yes, 
we must avoid this maid-servant The moon¬ 

light () has to be avoided by thieves and lovers 
who have to work unseen.’ IV. 0. 16. % *p£f-The king 
always refers to while speaking to as 

‘Your friend.’ Cf. arft if* II. 

27. JV. 6. 20. sm*T *mk*£-In the was a pic¬ 

ture of the king and his many wives. The king was 
portrayed as gazing at the face of as will be clear 

from the later remarks. srfwr. refers to the picture; 
but she is purposely vague in order that she may enjoy 
herself a little at her friend’s expense. IV. 6. 24. 

*IU7% Jtf-you deceive me. did not notice the 

picture first and thought that the king had arrived. 
Hence her joy followed by disappointment when she 
could not see him at the door. 

IV. 7. The or the white day-lotus blooms 

at sun-rise and closes its petals at sun-set. The face 
of Wttftai also beamed with joy to hear that the king 
had come, but wore immediately a sad look of disappoint¬ 
ment when she did not find him there. 

Within one moment she presented both the conditions 
of the lotus. IV. 7. 6. UVt...U?ft-8he means * that when 
she met the king for the first time near the Asoka tree, 
she could not satisfy herself by having a full look of 
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him; various reasons like maidenly bashfulness, excite¬ 
ment of the occasion and the sudden interruption of 
deprived her of the pleasure of observing the king to 
her heart’s content. But in this place she could see 
him in the picture uninterrupted and she feels now 
fully satisfied. Mr. Pandit completes the first sentence 
after 3TO, and reads the nexc sentence 

as a separate one. My thirst for his 

sight was not quenched; I did not feel satisfied. IV. 7. 
11. fppsjST-A casket, a treasure-box. purposely 

puts a different construction on this sentence to ridicule 
the king and remarks, 1 See what says. In vain 

do you think yourself handsome. You did not appear 
to her half so charming while bodily present as you do 
in the picture. And yet you are proud of your person¬ 
al charms which are not at all striking on the exterior. 
It is the pride of a casket or a box which contains the 
charming jewels inside, while the exterior of it is all 
dull and unimpressive.’ IV. 7. 13. ftg^ffifott-modest 
or bashful by nature ( ). Cf. 

<rirTO"Y: l tn* II. The word is generally explain¬ 
ed as one who is fit to enter an 

apartment of a house i. e. well-behaved, shy. 

IV. 8. The particles mean 1 though...yet.’ 

^napfsT.. .OTWffFfHJ. Although women• desire to observe 
in full or completely ( ) the features of their 

( lovers ) whom they meet for the very first time ( 
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wnnrfHw-^ wi ?wt * =<.. .ftdw- 

^nfJr-yet broad as their eyes are, they do not fall fully 
(*T $nrnqT?W*r) on their lovers. Their eyes are not 
direoted full in the face but are half-averted or cast 
down through shyness. There is fa^tenffWI between 
and * wnwRftft. Cf. arftgtr n# i 

*n<» II. 11. also *TfaH^h 

i flfafiffii i weft** ri^fr glw ii fin* 

III. 68. IV. 8. *%&&•-*£ «$*r ^ nt-who has 
fixed his gaze on the face. iithAtt, while observing 
the picture minutely, gradually transformed herself 
into the atmosphere and the scene of the picture 
and has begun to think that the king with his 
many wives was actually present. In the picture, 
of course, the king would be constantly looking at 
In an atmosphere of reality, however, she 
thought it rather strange of the king and hence her 
remark. We have such a devise in the also, 

where in the VI Act the king forgets that he is observ¬ 
ing a picture of 3Tf5&T and begins addressing her and 
the bee hovering about her. IV. 8.11. <rc*n4~In reality, 
as present actually and not in a picture, TTcfaT- 

I’ll make fun of her. 

• 

IV. 9. (sin* )—«r*n^V: fair: faw. 

an^l-The face on which the saffron mark on the fore¬ 
head was broken i. e. disfigured by the knitting of eye¬ 
brows. (affair) The face the lower lip of which 

was tUrobbing in anger. The two expressions may be 
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taken as adverbial phrases going with <ro*&Rarr. wrtt 
ote. Construe s—fiftg: ftnsrr w 
| She gave an exhibition, as it were, of her tea¬ 
cher’s lesson in graceful acting appropriate in fits of 
anger oaused by the faults of a lover. IV. 9. 1. 3tfTO:~ 
Conoiliafeion, propitiation. He means that the king as 
her lover, should step forth now to conciliate her. IV. 
9, 4. SfA.».t$*Sj[-The king has two sources of distraction 
One is It whom she can hope to supercede and the 
other, this ftfgf who rarely left the king alone. She 
feels jealousy even for and hence she turns in 
another direction pettishly. eHfa i. e. near the king. 
IV. 9. 8. gfDitaft i. e. WflNft-Is left off, abandoned. 

IV. 9. flwPfafolin. at an action ( %sr ) shown in 
a picture. ftJNfflft should be split up as 1% ^ erft. If 
we split it up as ft t^r then the verbal form of\/$^, 
whioh generally governs the dative, will have to he con¬ 
strued with the locative. a??RKrrerc*r:-Not claimed by 
any one else, not oommon ( tfPTRpf ) to others, devoted 
to none else. IV. 10. 4. «ST<f}-Nervousness, distraction. 
IV. 10. 5. ^rtftsrs-Indifferent, apathetic, unconcerned. 
IV. 10. 8. apr... 5 fon-To be taken as a question. Pandit 
reads-Wfronw a Vf fo gTCi 1 

IV. 11. The king explains why he has lost all 
faith in gi&ftfiT who plays hide and se~'k with him in a 
dream and therefore he is not sure whether he has 

really got her, she being so deceptive, 
vanishes from sight, disappears. Some read ftqefT 
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in place of ftror ‘ Having oome repeatedly. * Onr 
reading is better. wtfft-Slips away, darts off. sitoi 
W eft Though she is a weak woman. He means that 
WTwftaT a frail creature though clasped between my 
powerful arms slips away suddenly. toRm etc. Cons¬ 
true- TOfo ar ro r ffciwr it to: tr# wtottottot tot sifcr 
TOffc* TOKf ? I am already afflicted by the pang of love; 
and in such a condition she plays with me with such 
a delusive union. How can 1, therefore, repose any 
trust in her ? WTOITOTTOl can also be taken with %£WT. 

IV. 11. 5. TO...TOft^-She means, ‘My condition .ia 

• 

even worse and therefore more pitiable. The king is 
lucky enough to have at least a dream. To me, how¬ 
ever, even the sleep is denied and therefore there is no 
oonsolation of meeting him even in a dream * Cf» 
TOTO!^ WWt TOITO: I WTTOJ * TOI^Ult 

TOWft II WT* VI. 22. 

IV. 12. has asked her to give a reply. 

The king says ‘why should I give a reply? I give my 
own self to her, and for this ceremony the fire of love 
stands as the witness.’ In a marriage ceremony, the 
bride is given to the bride-groom in the presence of the 
sacred fire. I» this, the fire of love represents this di¬ 
vinity. sr %*is *$:-* No longer am I her master. I 
am her humble servant who would offer her this service 
of love in secret.’ It is a clear hint to the and 

TOTOtfewi to clear off! Cf. TOTOfTORTlft TOlffcr *TW: | 

V* 86. IV. 12. 4. TOflft browse upon or to 
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crop the tender sprouts. This is a pretext to go away 
with wjaiqftw, leaving the king alone with iri&ftar. 
ITor a similar devise which fitfTO uses with a view to 
go away with «f*f$<ll leaving and to-gether, 

Of. swjfa aft* arwwfcwfa l ttffc S$t- 

W* ipri| l III. IV. 12. 7. Tja^-Even thus i. e. as 
you are watchful about the Asoka tree, in the same 
way should you guard us. IV. 12. 8. Cf. | 

I. IV. 12. 11. snroift-In the dark, hidden from sight. 
IV. 12. 16. Crystal pavement. IV. 12.18. 

OTWSI-Full of nervousness. 

IV. 13. cRT...3|»l^?5%-may either bo taken with 

4*TOl**d or with *rfr. 4 Leave off your 

nervousness of union with me who have been so eager¬ 
ly yearning for your love For the seoond interpreta¬ 
tion, see the translation. ^W-Assume 

-the part or the behaviour of the creeper towards 

me who have become a mango-tree ( ). He asks 

her to embrace him closely. The afftgtRaar is seen to 
ooil itself or grasp with its tendrils the mango-tree on 
which it is propped up. The plant is identified with 
what is known in Marathi by the name of jfliO or*Kfsjft- 
For such tender associations between the mango- 
tree and the sfftyw sst, Cf. ftf* 

^ ifftA I VIII. 6. l. « tmsroRfamagffroat 

ltn« III.IV.13.2. anoriisftiW-Suoh*thing 
■viz. embracing, which I would like ao much.' Itjmay 
also refer to her love for the Itiig which her heart 
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approves. IV. 13.6. ^...sig-She means, it does not lie 
in the mouth of the king to tell her not to be afraid of 
the Queen. Just recently she had witnessed a scene in 
which she saw how confused and frightened the king 
was when surprised them. (Cf. f|T tolRTT:) 

If, therefore, the king would be bold enough to accept 
in his beloved before the Queen, she too would 

have no fear in acting in response to his love. It is 
indeed a very nice thrust which gm lfai boldly levels at 
the king. 

IV. 14. The king explains that it was not fear of 

but traditional courtesy of lovers that dictated 
him in such a behaviour with her. He should not, 
therefore, be misunderstood. He loves her alone to the 
exclusion of all. His very life now depended on her. 
^ft?TOT-of the descendants of a name of one of 

the forefathers of eiiSfosf. family vow or 

tradition of behaving with uniform politeness with 
ladies. ‘ A is a family custom inherited from 
generation to generation and has to be observed by 
every member of a family even when divided.’ (Pandit). 

3TTOI Sustained entirely by 

the tie of hope of thy favour or love. IV, 14. IB. 
^-Descent of young women into the field 

or the provinoe (ftqpr) of love $ their first step into the 
atmosphere of love. 

IV. 16. «TOTCft-Trembling through nervousness. 
TO.. .*[1$ tfct TO&-She obstructs my hand as its fingers 
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move about to loosen the girdle ( )• Cf. 5TTT^5T- 

TOTOTT ^ TOT TC I 3FTT* VIII. 4. <TTg etc. 

construe- q$g<s^gTRW <ng TOTOcT: TO ^Rl^tltcl-she averts 
or turns aside ( ) her face as I raise to sip 

it-her face having long eye-lashes ( q^TO ). For a simi¬ 
lar idea Cf. gfiffiNrtn reftg I g^ro* 

q^roi^n*. wfiM g ii qn* III. 26. w#r- 
^ifcr-Makes crooked, turns or bends aside. Cf. 

rr^Jt i j*tt° III. 68. 

Even under the pretext of refusing to satisfy my desire. 
He means that TOsfifaST showed as if she was refusing to 
grant me my desire of embracing her • and yet with 
all her show of resistence, she has gratified me. Cf. 

i %2TOTrofa fstt TOiffer- 

srietfKT qguro n jttt® VIII. 8. 

IV. 16. 4. 3ff&5^:-A terrace before a liouse-door. 
While on guard on the crystal pavement, =qf^qjT seems 
to have observed ftgqqg. She reported the matter to 
who in her turn lost no time in carrying the 
news to her mistress ! A similar expression occurs 

in f^Ro ii. {Sr ctoi sn^ror^- 

TORTOfW 3TI%2^T ^ ^ I IV. 16.10. *r$$ra*r-with some¬ 
thing more important (f^q) that remains to be told. The 
reading TORfa is better. Cf.TO^ffo I TO: HOT®II. 

After speaking out ?for.. 3rf$rg stopped in hesi¬ 

tation, although ordinarily she should have continued 
further. Hence this remark. Instead of Mr. Pandit 
reads jjfofj i. e. sigg-‘ To inquire of the king’s friend 
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about his health etc.’ IV. 16. 16. sft...*toj?l—Why go 
to the picture to ask for forgiveness ? Why not approa¬ 
ch the king himself when he i9 at hand ? 

IV. 16. 19. The translation in our edition was 
given with the following variant reading of this 
sentence—snwrfasprS* Wt 3THT tpr eMitblili’dCS* Bnijgl- 
A husband drawn in a picture is the same as a 
husband who has transferred his love to another. 
Here is he transferred to the picture and there 
transferred in mind to the woman. There is no 
difference between the two. Hence I select the pic¬ 
ture. This is of course said in bitter sarcasm. Our read¬ 
ing of the text is however better. . .antfjp*—She 

means 1 The picture will make it clear that when it was 
drawn, the king deeply loved me. He is there looking 
at me in the presence of all his wives. He has not re¬ 
mained the same () now. He loves another viz. 
trrefSfaT. If I go to him now, it would be like approach¬ 
ing a different person and not my lord. Hence 1 select 
the picture . 7 %*«*...3TTW- 4 And I am doing it. i. e. 

approaching the picture to ask for forgiveness, because 
I spurned his prostration and I feel it was a transgres¬ 
sion or violatien (a^9Rg)on my part of the proper deco¬ 
rum that should be observed by a wife towards her 
husband. This apology is therefore meant to wipe out or 
atone for (5PfT$) the sin and thus satisfy my conscience. 
I know T do not stand to gain anything thereby.’ Cf. 
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!?• III. IV. 16, 28. qgurt With ft view 

to inorease that great regard in which I hold you.* 
WlWt means that for herself she has no jealousy left in 
her mind. That time has already gone. She imprison¬ 
ed JViaftal apparently to spare the feelings, of fCffRft, or 
out of regard for her as her oo-wife. She knows the 
king pretty well and therefore it is useless to thwart 
his wishes, however unreasonable they may be. qpg... 

would also intercede and request the king on 
your behalf if you allow. I have come to know, to my 
grief, of the recent happenings which have brought 
about an estrangement between you and the king. If 
you therefore permit me, I would speak to the king 
and request him to be reconciled with you.’ IV. 15.40. 
frailer fW:-Like a bull in the market-place ( ftqfa ). 
The bull here referred to is the qt® or let loose as a 
part of funeral obsequies. He is held sacred, feeds fat 
on the grain offered to him in religious charity and has 
the fullest liberty everywhere. He is usually found 
squatting lazily near some shop and dozes away without 
any fear of being disturbed. ‘Even the Cattle Trespass 
Acts do not trouble him, because the people willingly 
put up with him. It does not seem that much 
change has come over the institution of these bulls 
since the days of qnleiqftj ’—Pandit. IV. 15. 41. 

disaster, calamity. IV. 15. 45. 
qiq-Evil, danger to life. IV, 16.46. ifaffl 
-ftfVC is raving by instalments. He has said this, 
and falls into sound sleep again. During this interval 
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ftjfawn has her observation. Again he blurts out 

IV. 16.51. m.. -whoseson (anSTsfR:) 
is this accursed rogue ? By what ungrateful sire was 
he begotten V The translation- is given with the 
following reading :—WPf * 

*rl.. .3cfTO3%-*The ingratitude of the is fully 

betrayed in that he feeds himself on the sweet presents 
of and constantly thinks of promoting the in¬ 

terest of her rival *n^T®N>T even in his dreams. IV. 15.68. 

- A snake, ^ff means the expanded hood of a snake# 
IV. 15. 72. 3Tt...^^criiffcT-The two tooth-marks which 
showed to the Queen as those of a serpent were 
really the pricks of the %?T^T thorns. says, 1 At 

that time 1 managed to obtain these marks from the 
thorns and falsely represented them as the marks 
of the serpent’s fangs. It was in a way a mockery of 
the snake. Observing this stick, therefore, I thought 
that my action of ridiculing a serpent has turned upon 
me and has given me the punishment I deserved(q>f&fl*r). 

refers to ‘ the common notion that a person 
who falsely pretends an evil is visited by the fates 
with a reality of it in retribution. * IV. 15. 73. 
TOrSfto-Tossing aside the curtain. When a character 
has to enter tffe stage in the hurry of excitement with¬ 
out previously indicating its entrance, this is the devise 
used. IV. 15. 79. ..gyic M has scented the 

arrival of on the scene, and hence this veiled 

hint. IV. 15. 82. f^TCf%cT:-The mid-day engagementor 
meeting ( ). IV. 16. 84. er|£ ^Rll:-An extraordi- 
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nary form of greeting. IV. 16. 86. sn%*T- 

your promise ( given to the king ) in your capacity as 
a go-between. IV. 16. 89. 1% Does the god 

of rain forget the earth because frogs croak ?’ She tries 
to flatter by comparing her to the earth, while the 

attempts of trreffar and to win over the king 

are compared to the croaking of frogs. When the rainy 
season is eminent, the frogs begin croaking, and there¬ 
by appealing to the god of rain as it were to send them 
a few showers. Now the god of rain may do so to 
satisfy their thirst and stop their croaking, but that 
can never take his mind off the earth whom he has to 
gratify by his fertilising showers. Similarly UlSfflteT may 
try to divert the king’s attention towards her by her 
language of love and she may succeed in it for some 
time. But these attempts of insignificant frog-like»rea- 
tures like tn&ffcr can never make the king forgetful of 
his chief love viz. firadl, dignified and honourable as 
she is like the earth. The sentence can be in¬ 
terpreted in another way also. 1 Frogs like may 

croak and squeal in thier pettish jealousy; will the king,, 
however, forget his present chief beloved 1 

says thus, being touched to the quick by the 
ironical congratulations of on her success in the 
mission of a go-between, smarting, as she was, under 
the recent insult of imprisonment. There is another 
reading- f% *f?<| fU^-Does the god reme¬ 

mber to send his showers on the earth, because the 
frogs crook ? He does this of his own accord, with- 
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out being reminded by the frogs Similarly he loves 
gittffcr out of a spontaneous impulse of his heart, not 
because urges him by her suggestions. Some 

further read...«rfitg ffarfll-Does Indra oease to send his 
showers on the earth, because frogs croak ? Will the 
king stop loving WftftaT, because every time 
makes a scene by way of protesting against his love for 
? IV. 15. 94. srenraf sr *fg!fd-you do not assume 
your loving friendly nature, you are not reconciled. IV. 
16. «prih%-When it is not the full-moon day. is the 
day of the full moon and the new moon. Here the 
eclipse of the moon is referred to and therefore the full 
moon day is meant, as the moon’s eclipse is to be had 
only on that day. *5$§^F5*W®l-With the moon’s orb 
obscured or clouded by the JTf i. e. the planet who is 
supposed to bring about the eclipse by swallowing the 
moon for that period. The full-moon justifies an eclipse j 
so also there should be some justification for 
theft’s anger. For a similar expression Cf. TC 

W I W I fST* V. 

44. IV. 16. 4. adt.Then I should be an 

object of laughter or a butt of ridicule. * fusd) pur¬ 
posely misinterpretes the king’s expression aftirft VtVi 
and means tfiat when she is no longer being loved by 
the king, she has really no reason to be angry with him 
for loving another. She has lost all claim over him and 
therefore her anger would only be laughed at, in¬ 
stead of mending matters. IV 16. 5* *f**l*n %<r^Hj-you 
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take it differently, you misunderstand. The presence 
of qiafan with me here is being misconstrued by you. 

IV. 17. The king tries to account for giaffct's 
ooming over to 93533 and meeting him. 
festive days. IV. 17. 2. The Queen’s partia¬ 

lity for me has been witnessed to-day.’ She means 
* the queen always professed an amount of love for me 
i. e. TO5cft; very recently she said that she imprisoned 
tnvffcr for my sake. ( 95 etc.). So long, 

however, there was no evidence for it and 1 axp glad to 
say that to-day I got a very convincing proof of her 
love for me/ She says this in a bitter ironical manner. 
Some interpret it thus 1 the Queen’s partiality i. e. love 
for the king is visualised to-day. The girls were impri¬ 
soned apparently for my sake, but here they are 
released for the sake of the king for whom she is 
more solicitous.’ The first interpretation is to be pre¬ 
ferred, as it is in keeping with the sarcastic manner of 
her remarks, which she has maintained all along. IV. 
17. 7. 5*95...‘ The house-pigeon let loose from 
the cage is sighted by a car. sn&ffcl successfully releas¬ 
ed from her confinement is immediately seen by fftiqtft/ 
It may also refer to the Queen has sent 

the whole report of this meeting to the queen, who will 
surely deal with rnwffa? very severely now/ Some 
understand it as a reference to the king. ‘The house- 
pigeon viz. the king has somehow extricated himself 
from the clutches of angered by him. On hear- 
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ing of this-report, however, the Queen also will 

be enraged and the king has now to save his face with 
her.’ The reading fawror: 3 % would mean fallen 
into the beak of a kite/ IV. 17. 10. ^OTTOT-Met by 
chance, seen accidently. Of. wmfa&Ff. IV. 17. 13. 

j«5Wta>-The intrigue has been evolved or planned. 
^W#wftn:-A minister well-versed in the science or the 
manuals on love IV. 17. 17. . .ftSJft^-'If I were 

■to read but a single syllable of policy I shall 

forget the nrosft is a sacred verse of a Rgvedic 

hymn in praise of the Sun, and is incorporated in 

the SandhyS prayer of a Brahmin. The verse is as 

follows:—*«fF 1 fWt sritanni 

R. V. III. 62.10. swears an oath that he has not 

conned a single syllable from the treatises of love and 
as such knows nothing of its policy; if what he 

says is false, he incurs the sin of forgetting 
the nrcpft, the sacred treasure of a Brahmin. Another 
way in which it has been interpreted by some is I 
am such a block-head and so short of memory, that it 
is with great difficulty that I have learnt by heart the 
verse; now if I were to put an additional strain 
on my memory by trying to learn a single syllable of 
other works like the manuals on love, I am afraid I 
.shall forget the nwsfl and therefore lose my Brahmin- 
hood ” IV. 17. 2B. ^5iq|5pRmi-Terribly frightened. 
STOftssurfa* ^TOW-Trembling like a tender sprout in 
a gust of wind. ftl^lTTO-A brown monkey or the 
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monkey of the name of ftyw. IV. 17.35. your 

friend, your caste-fellow/ for his mischievous 

characteristics is not only regarded by others as belong¬ 
ing to the fraternity of animals, chiefly monkeys, but 
even he himself does so in keeping with his character 
as a buffoon. Cf. l ^ STOT- 

^r: i fop® II. IV. 17. 43. 

A period of five nights, swnj:-Equipped with, covered 
with, pervaded with. ( sang: ). IV. 17. 47. 

The queen will be true to her promise of fulfilling her 
desires, if the Asoka would blossom within five nights. 


ACT V. 

V. 0. 9. 3P!T§ta:-An altar or a dias cover¬ 

ed with a roof round the Asoka tree has been laid i. e. 
created ( ). The gcSSRfafa or the honour done to 

the Asoka refers to the kicking by JTTcsfifaT. The tree 
very soon put forth blossoms and when it was re¬ 
ported to UTlfaft, she gave orders for erecting this altar. 
V. 0. 10. arft should interpret the 

sentence thus :— 4 Oh ! After all it was Fate whioh took 
pity upon her. The other opposing forces were all rallied 
round her, but she could at last provoke feelings of 
compassion in her Fate which favoured her by getting 
the Asoka to blossom. And now the queen, though so 
muoh enraged, will be certainly disposed fa to vour her. 
5Rn*3i#-with 8 benign pleasing face inclined to show 
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favour. qf^3RTWRR:-One of the servants, arggrostfear 
^ta*;qg-A package in some cloth ( ) marked i. e. 

sealed (ftftdcr) with a lac ( gjg ) seal. V. L. ^fapfalJli-A 
leather-box. ^RJ:fjnw-A quadrangle enclosed by four 
buildings. j«3T: 9R3$:-A hunch-back servant by 
name OTCOT. Generally the servants selected for the 
harem were dwarfs ( tors ), eunuchs ( *TOCs ), hunch¬ 
backs, or foresters ( fi»TRTs ) under the command of an 
old chamberlain ( ! V. 0. 20. %^touistT-To (the 

Brahmins ) well-versed in the Yedic lore. The reading 
ftalMTOTO ^Iffitocri-would mean * who are performing the 
sqgR or the religious rite, consisting of the recital of 
vedic hymns for a certain number of times within a fixed 
period for the purpose of averting a calamity or danger. 
V. 0. 27. %TOl1cRr-By the Iwjqft i. e. the father 

of SffrftPT. 1 He still retained his title of ^RWrfil of the 
kings, the last of whom he had deposed,and usurp¬ 
ing whose throne, he had put his own son srftPw on it. 
This is analogous to the title of <Nrt by the late rulers 
of the Deccan, who instead of being the Peshavas or 
the ministers of the descendants of Shivaji, were in rea¬ 
lity their masters.’ : -The saorificial horse let 

loose without restraint. He was permitted to roam 
about freely iif all countries,followed by a strong escort 
o I the king who desires to establish his supremacy over 
all kings. A king in whose territory the horse enters has 
either to submit or to give a fight with a view to try 
his strength. After the world-wide tour the angta 
sacrifice is performed. For the description of such a 
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horse, see Act IV v sn^ter*^-Makes 

the Brahmins, who are worthy of such gifts, receive 
the dole ( 3fi^p*TT ). V. 0. 34. An apartment or a 

part of the palace for sacred purposes, where possibly 
the gods were worshipped ; like the modern f&fa- 

A clerk, a scribe or a writer. V, 0. 43. 

Very valuable jewelled vehicles. The word 
is taken by some to mean ‘ A vessel ot gems,’ 
while Prof. Tawney translates the word as ‘ waggon¬ 
loads of jewels.’ ( qftsR )-sorvants mostly 

consisting ( ) of maidens accomplished in the arts. 

Cf. 3n%^T»i!%T ^To I. The compound should 

be solved as *JT%r: or \. 

Here ends the Pravosaka which is introduced to in¬ 
form the audience of the great victory won by over 

the king,as a consequence of which is set free. 

Out of gratitude he sends, among many presents, accom¬ 
plished maids, and we are told that a sacrificial horse 
is let loose under the escort of prince sfgtfhr, the son of 
*rtWb-V. 0. 57 WifreR-The judgment seat. V. 0. 69. 
5^k-By force, by the strength of the army. Among 
four political expedients (viz. *rw Peaceful negotiation, 

gift, SfcT split and qm Force), the last one alone is 
being utilised. 

V. 1. The verse means while the king is enjoying 
the spring in his gardens on the banks of ftfon i. e. in 

his own capital, his armies have vanquished the king 
19 
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of on the banks of *rc...*l*t-construe-ii *...^5 

arrays <4 »nm(arft ) arajr ** «raf% I anrnft:- 

anw ’Pftfll ^fet: jfiirt: ^M-You who take delight ( in the 

gardens); the king is compared to 8MJT or Cupid, the 

« 

body-less, so called because god Siva burnt his body to 
ashes. The word can be taken with () 

anjf also, in which case it would mean * who had taken 
with him his wife ifo, having himself assumed a body 
(amro;). zarfa) ^f%3RT m&x 

^f-Vocal with the sweet ( ) warbling of 

cuckoos. Some construe it witharm^ft-.-The king finding 
pleasure in the utterance ) of the dependents i. e. 

bards. fai^TT.-‘The river Vidisa isinMalwa and Professor 
Wilson identifies it with the Bess, a small stream that 
joins the Betwa where the modern Bin Isa (supposed to 
be the same as the ancient city of the name of 
is situated.*—Pandit. you whose army 

( ^55 ) is powerful.’ 8fl@Wri:-( ) The trees which 
seive as the tying posts ( 3TTc?NT ) for tho victorious ele¬ 
phants. The wortl sn^isr means a post to which an ele¬ 
phant is tied * Cf. aricsft n^Jcf HI. It also 

means ‘a chain or a rope and in this sense, the reading 
3n55l«TT$J 1 having marks of chains * would be better. It 
should bo noted that in ancient warfare, a squadron of 
elephants constituted an essential part of the fighting 
forces. SSIctoW Oh giver of boons.’ m .. 

fijj'-lt is a good illustration of the figure of 
speech The heads of enemies were humbled or 

bent down along with the tops of trees by your victori- 
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ous elephants. TOT is the modem Wurda, a tributary 
of V. 2- Construe :—% §i)NOT, 

to*: ***cm folftTO ( an% ) i TOT*%: 

fa«i Tfd^r: i srcw ( ¥^rt : ) 

=* | The bard says, 4 that the poets sing of the glo¬ 
rious achievements of these two heroes over the Vidar- 
bhas ; formerly it was who forcibly carried away 

the daughter of the king and now it is 
you who have snatched the Vidarbha king s if lory. 
^ftcT fafan^-The poets have celebrated or sung 

the exploits in verse. 1 

Mr. Pandit observes ‘ It appears that in the time of 
there were extant, written by learned scholars, 
memoirs ( offers ) of king in whioh his victory 

over the Vidarbhas was celebrated. These memoirs 
would appear to be other and older than the accounts 
found in the Puranas, be cause is a modest term,and 
is not applied to the authors of the Puranas which pre¬ 
tend to have been composed by the Rishi % yasa. 
^rw-God-like. ****** -Putting the 

in tli© middle, while on both the sides were the two 
heroes sfTf^T and i- ©• ^ ***fo*B were the 

common enemy of both over whom victorv was obtain¬ 
ed; an i even in songs the common or the middle factor 

was the ior the eviploit8 of both and 

TO$»ftr*s are the same as fopls. TOf*i:-By 

means*of your armies ( wM ). *^:-With 

arms as powerful and long as an iron bar of a gate 

(qftt). Cf. tr?c: i vr- II. 15. 
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or WWir^-Foroibly. sflft is an epithet of ffwj 
who was the grand-son of the ?TT^ king by name. 
The story of the kidnapping of is well-known. 

She was first betrothed to ft r ygg against her will. She 
however, loved |>wr and secretly sent him a message 
requesting him to carry her away. ftwr successfully 
took her away just on the wedding day, after 
a severe fight with her brother and the forces of 
V. 2. 4. pnfe^^Ktfr-The arch ( ) of the 

main ( ) terrace. 


V. 3. a^T:-Whose uni¬ 

on is not easy ( §55*ftTC-other than easy ) to secure, e’:- 

' 'O 

* 3 T 3 Rl-Feels grieved or sorry, Denom. of 5 :^. The king 
says that the joy he feels at the news of his victory is 
not unalloyed, but is mingled with a feeling of sadness 
at the thought that JTT^i^r appears to be still unattain¬ 
able. His heart, full of such contrary feelings, he com¬ 
pares to a lotus in the hot sun being sprinkled with 
cooling showers. g^TgcT-Enjoys happiness. has 

the sense of simultaneous action of two things. V. 3 . 2 . 
Tr^T^gt%cTS-Absolutely or perfectly happy without the 


slightest distress on account of *TT55f^i. V. 3 . 9 , 

wedding-dress which it is customary for 
the women in the country to wear. Perhaps it is a 

speciality of the people. . 

means, ‘ it is not with any idle curiosity that srra/for is 
thus attired in the w edding-costume. The queen in¬ 
tends possibly to celebrate your marriage with sn&ffci/ 
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V. 3. 22. ..^B^-What you say is not impossible 

judging from her former actions ( ), since she 

is known to adapt herself or conform to my expecta¬ 
tions which she has never thwarted. The queen 
did not object to my marriage with on a 

former occasion. She is thus free from jealousy 
(), and is always willing to surrender and sub¬ 
ordinate her wishes to mine. 

or as a compound *T3^nan: ^npTT: ^TT- 

cTW: I The word may thus be looked upon as Instr. Sing 
or Gen. Sing. V. 3. 21. inwffoiyiita <ri^fo-With her 
retinue of which JTIW^r is the foremost 
*TT. ). It is not without any suggestion that this detail 
is mentioned by the STrftflft who knows full well the 

king’s maid and knows also that the king is sure to 
hasten to the place on hearing this. 

V. 4. 8W In front of us, on the outer side of the 
tree. ( 5t«FT )— 

ftfovsnsn: *nwi-In which the flowers were 

scattered ( in front of us ), and the mango-trees were 
bursting with the net-work of fruit. There too are 
the indications of the advanced state ( <4Rum) of spring. 
The reading «R553nwi^HRi5r.. .would mean, bending 
under the load of fruit etc.’ tJcg3»2ff^-Fills the mind 
with eagerness, at the thought that the spring coming 
to a close,the days of enjoyment will be very soon over. 
V. 4.5. a?5..,3^ftr-Unlike others, Asoka was late in 
blossoming and therefore now when all others have lost 
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the glory of their blossoms, this A^oka with its Dohada 
satisfied, has burst into an uncommon or extraordinary 
splendour of its blossoms. 

V. 6. —The other Asoka tree© 

which exhibited the wealth or glory of spring. Some 
read g$BTl% 1 buds * instead of V. 6. 2. ftwfr 

means that the present behaviour of 
iflftsfj who allows *TT^f%^rr to be with her even though the 
king is approaching, offers a contrast to her behaviour 
on earlier occasions when she made a special effort to 
keep her out of his sight. Does it not indicate that 
has reconciled herself to your love of and 

would no longer put any obstacle in the way of your 
winning graftal \ 

V. 6. The Queen is imagined to be the earth 
( ) while JHdRtFT by her side is compared to 

The Goddess of wealth bereft of a lotus in her hand. 
Laxmi is always represented as having her seat on a 
lotus and also a lotus in her hand. The poet fancies, 
however, that on this occasion it appears as if she has 
forgotten to equip herself with it ( ). 

There is another reading fi*Wiq?jStaTT ftggT. ‘ My beloved 
who rose immediately after the Queen*. This reading 
is also good, and it cannot be argued that this action of 
is contrary to her position as a maid. Possibly 
glfWl saw the king coming first and when she rose 
from her seat, gitsffai noticed the king and she also 
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immediately left her seat. For some read fafyr 
meaning * with an expanded lotus in her hand.’ This 
reading would require also to have a lotus. For 

this association of a lotus with 9^, Cf. 
dnwi fapr^riTOT 11*3® IV 6. 

V. 4. 3TRlfa etc. I know the reason of this 
festive deooration (). The was, of 

course, the festive occasion that was beiilg celebrated 
by the queen, because the Asoka had put forth blossoms. 
It cannot be, as some imagine,the prospective marriage 
of with the king. The Queen will never will¬ 

ingly consent to it, unless forced to do so. She 
argues, therefore, that the reason is such as has noth¬ 
ing to do with me personally. And yet ( ) my 

heart flutters and my left ( ) eye twitches often, 

a good omen indicating the fruition of my desire viz. 
union with my lord. Throbbing of the left eye is consi¬ 
dered a good sign, suggestive of a prospective union 
with the person loved. The opposite is the case with 
men. 

V. 7. SOT...Wearing a silk garment (5^5) not 
hanging too far ( aprfit&ft ). OTft; —with a few 

ornaments, 3 * 31 %: should also bo construed with 
‘ with a few clusters of stars.’ 

=qf^T ST-( )-The Oaitra night with the 

moon-light imminent. The first quarter of the night is 
indicated. nafft:~free from the (enveloping) mist. The 
ornaments correspond to the stars while the light which 
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the rising moon spreads beforehand beautifully represents 
the pale-coloured sdk dress. V. 7. 6. 

Note the blessing of who thereby hints at. the 

prospective union of the twolovors. V.7.8. 

-This tree is fixed as a try sting bower or a rendez¬ 
vous where lovers should meet by appointment. It is 
the vory tree which was the scene of the first meeting 
of the king and The Queen knows this and 

therefore she’clearly indicates thereby that far from 
resenting the king’s latest adventure, she is in a mood 
to favour their union and thus reconcile herself with 
the king. V. 7. 9. You have been propi¬ 

tiated or won over. The Queen is trying to make 
amends and win your favour.’ 

Y. 8. JiTJy etc. Construe— arif amte: SCTTimf 

5T !frr: (sft) ST 1 ( arfr star: TT* ). This areto tree 
must be made the recipient of such honours of favours, 
like the construction of the altar etc. 

"Who treated with contempt the injunction of the god¬ 
dess of vernal beauty i. e. who did not flower 

at a time when spring demanded it, but waited for your 
efforts in the matter. The king means that since the 
tree showed so much regard for you' by putting forth 
blossoms when you favoured him, he deserves to be 
honoured by you. V. 8. 1. fasrMft etc. A similar devise 
like the one used by (III-14.16) is used here 

by who uses vague language bo that this remark 

may refer to as also arftfqNhvn. And when con- 
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fronted by snftvft m to whom he means, he replies with 
his ready wit that he referred to ! V. 8. 6 , 

Separation in the very presence of the per¬ 
son whom you love. Though the beloved s is near, the 
presence of other people makes it difficult to take any 
liberty of even touch or talk with her, and therefore 
for all practical purposes, it amounts to separation. 
Compare the varieties of in the drama of 

of the Marathi dramatist Gadkari. 

V. 9. 5WT WT tfi-The 

bird who is named after a part of the chariot i. e. the 
wheel. The convention about this bird with Sanskrit 
poets is that the male is separated from its mate at sun¬ 
set to be reunited when the day begins. The distance 
betwoen the two may not be more than that of a leaf. 
It imagines however, that it is far away and cries pite¬ 
ously for the whole night. Their love for each other 
is proverbial. Kalidasa has used this convention so 
often in his works. Cf. WPRrcftftr 
TOTOWTJT11?® III. I 

*3Tcfr 13TT* III. \ 

f^TI^cfT II V. 26. 

**tt*rhr f^gdt I arc rci ii 

ftsp* IV. Similarly here the queen who repre- 

sents the night has practically brought about, a separa¬ 
tion of these two lovers though they are very near each 
other, since she would not permit their mutual contact 
( 3Rprcrci^ ) V. 9. 3. With their persons 
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languid ( ) owing to the fatigue of the journey. 

V. 9. 11. -My inner self feels delighted. 

V. 8. 14. erwn%...^M&-The approaching happiness 
or misery strengthens the heart accordingly. The heart 
gets fortified beforehand to receive the shock of cala¬ 
mity or joy. *Wtffa$%-Strengthens, is fortified, having 
for its subject 5# qi. It can also be taken in 

another way ‘the heart indicates or foretells the coming 
happiness dr misery/ TO*ffa>$T% however has not the 
sense of indicating and hence the first interpretation is 
to be preferred. Here it is an agreeable indication and 
therefore some delightful event is to happen. V.9.24. 
ariMfot:-Application, special study, proficiency. V. 9. 25 
WFrft-welL-versed, proficient. Cf. sgRt WWfl i W 

fTFRTBf » STT* HI. V. 9. 43. R^4...fM-She means that 
a Princess, was treated by her as an ordinary 
maid. A sandal wood which ought to be better used 
for sacred purposes, was defiled ) by her, 

being used ( ) as a slipper ( qTjqiT ). V. 9. 58. 

Voice, lit. a combination of sounds. V. 9. 61. 
fa*n«3Rt-Is recognised with difficulty ( ). V. 9. 

71. ^qiq?TSrT?|3»r-cf«mrcT: 5FRTI To: ST-whose brother 
STT'WWf was reduced to such a plight viz. imprisonment 
at the hands of the king. qfaTOT*l-A group of 

travellers, a caravan. V. 10. The main sentence is- 

while the other compounds go 
to qualify qfcwft gaTFcTWlft 

whose chests ( lit. the intervening space between 
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two arms) were encircled with the quiver-straps 

( ). an.. .*ift anqn®r ftn%srt nfaww wnfr to- 

wearing tufts of peacock feathers (), reaching 
down up to the heels <Tffag an%r^-with 

bows held in hands, armed with bows. l%3f^t-Shouting, 
yelling, apfafe a host of highway-man or bandits 

WlJWStfl-aTNTn*. (attack, our laught) jpraf: (Irresisti¬ 
ble, hard to stand or endure) ajfJT. V. 10.1. warftaT 
CTTfiMnwfiNn, in her timidity of heart, feels as if 
the incident of which the memory is fresh,is happening 
at this very time and hence her fright which she gesti¬ 
culates. Compare a similar situation in the 
where in the first Act, tficTT also is filled with fear as 
she observes the various pictures in the Pioture-gallery. 
Y. 10. 6. M{]f*J*sO#<1i:-Were turned back or routed. 

V. 11. itltg: -Desirous of rescuing her from 
the ruffians or barbarians. Jsnf^t-A wicked tribe. V. L. 
jsrffo—‘In this disaster. ’ *TcT:-Paid back the 

debt with his life, i. e. was killed in the scuffle. V. 11. 
5. wfajnsn Such is the lot, lit. the way of life, of 
those who have a body or mortals ( ) Cf. 

Kg* VIII. 87. fr^TfKj^i^i-Who made 
the food (ffe) he had eaten of his master yield a fruit, 
i. e. who proved true to the salt he had eaten. Y. 11.7. 
^rr-consciousness. V. 11.9. ^^-Distress,misery V.ll. 
10 . gai^feTtwgj^Rn-Whose sorrow of widowhood 
(«nre ) was revived. The death of my brother renewed 
my grief for the loss of my husband, whioh so long I 
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had managed to suppress, but whiob now revived with 
greater intensity, as I felt forlorn. took 

to these yellowish-brown garments i. e. I renoun¬ 
ced the wprld and turned an ascetic woman. It may 
not necessarily refer to the Buddhist order of nuns. 
Even Brahmanic Sanyasins used to wear these coloured 
garments. Of. 5TTj wm:\ when 

taking to these robes is certainly not a Buddhist monk. 
We may,therefore,-look upon qftsrrfStoi, not as a Buddhist 
nun, but an ascetic woman of the Brahmanic order. V. 
11 . 13. str^¥:-A forest-dweller $ a derivative noun 
from arcfr. e^TR-End V. 11. 15. The force 

of 4 now * is that is afraid lest the king should 

refuse to marry her, because she was without protection 
during the time that she jjassed from the wild men to 
VIrasena, and from the latter to the Queen ”—Pandit,. 
A similar situation we get in the as well. The 

message of has been given and requests 

the king to accept his legal wile. At this 3P$tTc5T 

remarks to herself. ‘ Jsleqjijsfl «T*lfcT I *TT* V. V. 11. 

17 ftftqffiTi-calamities which bring 

on indignities or humiliation ( ). 

V. 12. s«aftu^“The position of a servant who could 
be ordered about (Sfar). ^W^-is used to 

serve as a bath-towel. q^r$T*[-wove-silk, a silken gar¬ 
ment. No man of some sense would use a silken 
cloth as a bathing towel.Similarly a Princess, worth the 
title of a queen should not have been treat- 
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©d as a maidservant. V. 12. 8 . arafcRMrotor—im¬ 
proper Y. 12. 5.^ 5 r*T-Abstract noun from f^qcT-Secreey. 
Y. 12. 8 . ^TWRfr-who had oome in the course of an 
idol-procession. ^rarsn—A procession in honour of a 
deity going from place to place, just like the anqrft msn 
going from Alandi to Pandharpur. V. L. 

4 who had come down to the state of a mortal.’ 

whose prophecy (3*i^r) was infallible. . 

When I saw that the sure prophecy was proving true, 
(qf^TJT^r) as she was here serving at your feet as a maid, 
I thought I had better bide the ( qn?55T$i$?T) time and I 
think I did well acting accordingly. V. 12. 13. 
waiting. Some take it to mean 4 Bespoct for prophecy.’ 
V. 12.14. ^«rta?»ltclftd“Put off or side-tracked by another 
episode or matter. The stage-direction appears 

to be unnecessary, as the chamberlian was all along 
on the stage. Y. 12. 17.I^T^t-Doube rule,joint kingship. 

V. 13. fq?gT*[-Let the two brothers rule. Imper¬ 
ative II Dual of\/*TT?. ‘to govern.’V. 13. 1. 

The council of ministers the cabinet. V.13.9. 51 %: 

Benevolent, generous mind. ^S*f^~Yiew, opinion. Y. 
V. 14. OT#g:-of the charioteer ; it should be construed 
with^pf you.theu controller or chastiser.’ The two bro¬ 
thers and gi*wffa,with no one to put them up, were 
fighting. Now under your control,they will be peaceful.q*. 
TOBm^ftftelft-unaffected or undistracted (ftffarft) by mu¬ 
tual squabbles. V. 14. B. TOlUJcFP:-Accompanied with a 
present (sn^T). ^te^-loosens, opens. V. 14. 11. a?fl- 
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3^—Turned in that directions. ert3*rft-In a great 
burden, in a heavy responsibility. V. L. 4 in a 

responsible post.’ Y. 14. 14. *f%-A letter in Sanskrit 
always begins with thip word. 3frerc?TT<t-From the sacri¬ 
ficial compound, noting the place whence the letter was 
dispatched. ^T^S^r&’cfa-Consecrated for the sacri¬ 
fice. It is a great sacrifice performed by a universal 
-monarch (in which the tributary princes also took part), 
generally at the time of his coronation as a mark of 
liis undisputed sovereignty. ei^-Who 

has performed the consecration ceremony for making 
.himself fit for performing the sacrifice, 
which was to be brought back after a year, 

■w it ho ut restrain or check. ^nTr%-Oii the bank. 3F<?T*fi3»'T 
5Jlf$cr;-was claimed i. e. seized by the cavalry. 
st-ruggle, conflict. V. 15.3. *pr*:-Like whose 

horse was brought back by The horse of king 

Sagara was carried away by to the nether world, 
where the sixty thousand sons of traced him in 
the territory of They attacked the sage who 

enraged burnt them all to ashes. The horse was 
later brought back by his grandson While 

brought the heavenly *Tir to the eartii and thence 
to the to purify his ancestors. Without 

any delay or loss of time. f^TcrtP^fcTCU- With a 
mind free from angor. Various views have been given 
about the causes that laid to the strained relations 
between the father and the son Mr. Pandit conjectures 
that ‘ ar&farST had disapproved of his father having sent 
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out the boy as champion of the courser.* This 

is not probable, however, as the qrflpr kings instead 

of resenting did always exult in suoh adventures. 

u The ,real ground for anger seems to be due to the re- 

* 

ligious opinions of the two. was indulgent to¬ 

wards the Buddhists while jpifira tried to uproot it out 
of India.” 

"V. 16. irfaTftnn says that by her marriage with 
the queen iRiWl has already been the foremost 
«faCRc*fl; and now by such a valiant son, she is to get the 
title of a 3 ik*TKTT. trcgi-W ^n-Onewho gives birth 
to a hero. V. 16. 8. RJ553T-A young elephant. Some 
rightly put this sentence in the mouth of <rft2nf*PET; the 
king could not have referred to himself in a such 
boastful Language. ^rrfcti-The leader of a herd of 
elephants. 

V. 17. 3rc-fafftftTiT-By such an unfolding of valour, 
such heroic display. an-ar sppf:- 

Whose source i. e. father ( 51^: ) you are, 
unassailable ( TOTf"*: ) and lofty ( —SfTcT: ). 

The means ‘ with you as his father, 

it is no wonder that he has displayed such 
heroism. What else is to be expected ? ’ er?f 

3555P3TF—Like the thigh-born sage Aurva 
who is the -generator of the subterranean 

1 

fire that consumes] the oceanic waters. The 
legend about the} sage efii is as follows:—The 
RiT&ft$s or the sons of destroyed all the descen 
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dants of for the purpose of appropriating their rich 
treasures, and they even went to the length of killing 
children in the womb of their mothers. One of the 
women concealed her embryo in her thigh, and the son 
who was thus born came therefore to be called 
( Thigh-born ). To have his revenge, he produced a 
fire-flame which blinded all the and proved a 

great menace to the whole world. He was therofore, 
induced to cast the flame into the ocean, where it lies 
hidden with the face of a mare ( lienee called ). 

It is believed to be responsible for keeping the ocean 
within its fixed limits, the additional annual supply of 
water being consumed by this fire. Y. 17. 1. 
Including ( tlio brother-in-law of the same as 

referred to in Act I. ). V. 17. 11. W 
s^icT- 4 Entreat her on my behalf that I should not be 
forced to fail in keeping my promise/ The Queen had 
given her word of honour to before she was 

asked to fulfil the longing of Asoka. The time has now 
come when she must gratify ?nc5Tl^Ts desire of uniting 
her in marriage with the king. And in that, no objec¬ 
tion should be raised on the score of her low birth be¬ 
cause it ha6 been amply proved now that qisffet is a 
Princes^ therefore is to be requested not to oppose 
the queen in fulfilling her promise given to Hl«ffa?-vix... 

wrtfa i. V. 17.17. 

whose joy is undivided i. e. equal to your joy. 
tffflT-She means that she has received so many orna¬ 
ments as presents from the ladies for having told them 
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the glad news, that she has beoome a veritable casket 
or box of jewels. V. 17. 22. means 

that was highly worthy of the Queen to have given 
such a promise before; she is all powerful, being the 
chief Queen; and now, therefore, it should not be re¬ 
tracted. Note that she first gets a formal consent of 
before proceeding to celebrate the union of the two 
lovers. Mr. Pandit observes, * Iravati’s message is not 
altogether cordial. She is a little bitter as shown by 
ffWRill ( which is equivalent to : ‘ what is the use of 
consulting me ? You are so powerful that you will do 
what you wish ’ ) and sivprctafttJd ( which means ; ‘what 
is the use of asking me now ? You have already ar¬ 
ranged it ’.) V. 17. 26. Already destined 

before. V. 11. 30. reward 

highly befitting the good news regarding qgfcr’s victory. 
No other prize would be so fitting as this V.17. 

3 2 . ^TOl#-sits silent ( ). V. 17. 33. ft...JSft-Th© 

Queen knew full well that the king will never refuse 
such a reward. Jokingly, therefore, she asks bin. 
this question. aWsftetfrT-Despises, ignores. V. 17.36, 
^l€«3f«lfrc:-a common custom of the world. V. 17. 40, 

'who has been honoured by the title of 
Queen. He would not like her to be treated as an 
ordinary wife, but on equal footing with the Queen 
qnfaft not only by reason of his marriage with her but 
by her high birth as well. Kings possibly had two id ammo 
of wives ; one class recruited from lower grades of 
20 
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society, inferior to the king in rank and nobility of 
birth, while the other class was recruited from royal 
families. 

V. 18. « i rewr|| ?lf n -Sprung from a mine ( ). 

Sflftfen-unpolished. *rRretf-gold. means that 

though bom in a royal family must first be 
dubbed a queen before she is married to the king. *n»- 
fita represents a jewel while the king is the gold. 
V. 18. 4. silken veil. 4 means that 

in the joy of the news she forgot to dress sn&fito as a 
princess, to honour her with a <T$TTO as a princess ou¬ 
ght to be. V. 18. 9. cTewrar...^[-The king shows as 
if he is reluctantly accepting giaftaT, simply because 
such are his Queen’s orders. Y. 18. 10. f^r-A particle 
expressive of joy. She is delighted that the ambition 
so long cherished has been fulfilled, and her attempts 
have borne fruit. Y. 19,12. looks up towards the 
servants indicating to them that they should now greet 
their new queen with a customary saluation. V. 19. 
14. When the formal greeting is offered to iflsffcl, 
vnftoft looks at 'rffcriStoT to see what view she takes of 
her action. 

Y. 19. siifaqphft-Even by creating a rival for 
themselves. She means, in their deep love for their 
husbands, they are prepared for any sacrifice; even at 
the risk of having a rival for them, they would willingly 
consent to a marriage of their husband to another woman, 
simply out of consideration for the pleasure and happiness 
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of their lord. The case of the big rivers which carry along 
with them many smaller rivers illustrates the point very 
well, *tkA river. V. 19. 6. sK nq gtepfl - 

Only reconciliation and pardon. means that the 

provocation given by her should now be forgotten by 
the king since he has secured what he desired most, 
and that he should at least show her a favourable dis¬ 
position devoid of any ill-feeling, although all expecta¬ 
tion of love is at an end now. V. 19 8. 

He will certainly see his way ( ) to oonform to 

her request. The reading would mean ‘ will 

grant her request. ’ V. 19. 12. art: 

*T:-Who has accomplished his purpose; Cf. 

I *it® VII. To pay my respects 

Cf. i wtrs* 

il I.; also fWrsrftjiTFm: I W* 

V. fPfnRwroM-Complementary words. He means that 
need not personally go to congratulate him; 
her compliments will be conveyed to qmta’ by the 
king in his own letters. *TOfi«HH-The verse in a dra¬ 
ma, a sort of benediction, said to be in honour of ?ftcT, 
the founder of the dramatic science. The remark 

generally occurs at the end of every 

Play. 

t 

V. 20. <$...^l-The king means, ‘ Angry as you 
are, you should always be disposed to favour me by re¬ 
conciliation. In the interest of your rival, this is what 
I bog of you.* The request looks raher strange. The 
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king would not like to impose any restrictions on Him¬ 
self in matters of love; his wife, however, should have 
a conciliating attitude always, though there might be 
fits Of anger and jealousy. She should always look 
with a favourable eye on his amorous activities in which 
he would have no restraint! cfraw-A 

blessing such as the removal of national calamities 
( {fts ); they are, excessive rain, drought, locusts, rats* 
birds and foreign raids, ^ * iPTCR^-So 

long as king is their protector, these blessings 

will surely be secured for the subjects. 

This WWW should really have been pronounced 
by an actor as an actor and not as king eiftftrsf. Hero* 
however, the king speaks it. According to the com¬ 
mentator qravzta only the last two lines of the verse 
constitutes the Cf. q* ( i. e. after the first 

two lines) swremrr \.. .*fr*r* 

3y5r srstrat armiwfofe 

flC^lt9^3flqryOTT^T% || 
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